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C. H. Le Vitt’s vigorous article, “ Dim 
Lanterns,” deals with the task of bring- 
ing to the public school its rightful 
share of the public’s interest and con- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 





70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Ravines parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


; 


"YALE UNIVERSITY 
| School of Nursing 


a twenty-eight months’ course in nursing. The facili- 
ee (OF instruction include the Yale School of Medicine, the 
Graduate School, the New Haven Hospital, the University 
Clinic and the New Haven Visiting Nurse Service. A limited 
number of schola:ships will be available for students who 
present advanced educational qualifications. 
Full information may be obtained through the DEAN, Yale 
School of Nurs.ng, 330 Cedar Street, New Haven, Conn. 








NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 58th year. 3-year course. 
yCollege preparation desired. Re-statement (in Swedenborg) 
*of Christian teaching. Interpretation on scriptures for spirit- 
tial life. Correspondence courses. Catalog. WituiaM L. 
Worcester, President. W1itL1am F. Wunscu, Principal. 


WILLISTON 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL se Fn 
d Educatio ievement. 
Sturdy How Jagiend Meals, A Resend if, be aoe, Booklets. - 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Easthampton, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


58th Year. Young men and young women find here a 
I lik t here, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, loyal and helpful 
schoolspirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $425 
to $550 per year. Special course im domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 


RUTH HALL 2QARBING AND Day 


SCHOOL FOR G 

All grades, through high school and college preparatory. 
Accredited school in State of New Jersey. Personal interest. 
Number limited. Terms $450. Address Miss Emity Spooner, 
Principal, 508 First Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


‘tre STORM KING Schoo 


_ formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
60 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 




















A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
Which fosters in each ‘boy his Individuality, upbuilds him 
physically and increases his mental efficiency. 
Preparation for All Colleges or for Business Life. 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges. 

A competent teacher for every eight boys. 


Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life. All sports under supervision. 
For catalog and book of views address 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson New York 


Putnam Hall school for Girls 
‘College speetos, general courses. Bungalow for alumnez. 
All out-of-door sports. ag om of over four acres. A country 
school in corporate limits. Sleeping-porches. 
ELLENE CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Box 807. 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three Separate Schools for Boys and Girls of all ages requir- 
ing scientific observation and special instruction. 
Male Faculty in the School for Older Boys 
Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and Athletics. 
Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 
Camp in Summer 
For Catalog and Appointments address : 
HELENA T. Devereux, Director, Box O, Berwyn, Pa. 











BOYS’ CAMPS 
CAMP PISCATAQUIS Under personal direction 


of Eugene Hayden. For boys 12 to 18, who w 

< & . ’ want 
Something different, Life in the open, 

f2mperaft, woodcraft, with a 200 mile canoe 
rp on the famous Aliegash River. For Booklet 

address H. J. STORER, Sec., 163 Belmont St., Boston, Mass. 





Twenty miles from Kineo. 





CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


‘CAMP OUTLOOK 4:bfr<, 


}|A UNIQUE SUMMER CAMP SP Co. 
\AUD 2 SUMME SPECIALIZ 

JEON, LEEELE, FOURS. Hicheet cradenting (rom 

f; Vv or U . 

| le H. C. FUHRMANN, 122 West Dith Se Nee vont City. 
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Contributors’ 


Gallery 


| Bye year The Outlook published two 
articles by Herbert L. Stone, editor 
of “Yachting,” upon the pleasures of 
cruising and its cost. So many of our 
readers appealed to us for further infor- 
mation on this subject that we again 
asked Mr. Stone to prepare an article on 
the standardized boat and what it means 
to the modern yachtsman. There is no 
one who can write more authoritatively 
on this subject than Mr. Stone. 


K. Kawakami is Washington cor- 
* respondent of the Osaka Mainichi 
publications of Osaka and Tokyo, Japan. 


y= BuckHouT GREELEY is 
Chief of the United States Forest 
Service, with which he has been asso- 
ciated since 1904. During the war he 
was lieutenant-colonel of the Twentieth 
Engineers and chief of the Forestry Sec- 
tion. He was awarded a citation and 
several medals for bravery. 


) igre Jessup, contributing editor of 
“Field and Stream,” has written ex- 
tensively on outdoor topics. He is a for- 
mer editor of “Outing” and the author of 
“Roughing It Smoothly” and “Motor 
Camping.” His latest volume, called 
“Camp Grub,” was published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. in the spring. 


ot Frost’s timely article on the 
extravagance of Congress is one of a 
series of political surveys which he has 
been contributing regularly to The 
Outlook. At present Stanley Frost is in 
the Middle West on a scouting tour. The 
result of his observations will doubtless 
appear in an early issue. 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 


ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


A French Summer Camp For Girls On 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


outgrowth of the Middlebury French School ; all councilors 
8 French, being native or trained in the Maison Frangaise 
of Middlebury College. EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director, 
} mong Vt., will send literature. Consult Mrs. M. A. 
Selsor, 34 So. Paramus Road, Ridgewood, N. J. (tel. 2028-J) ; 
Mrs. John A. Collier, 282 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn; Mlle. 
Bertha des Combes Favard, 5716 Dorchester Ave., Chicago; 
Mme. Bertha T. Dupee, 146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
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Distinctive Sight Seeing 


ROYAL 
BLUE LINE 


MOTOR TOURS 
Ohe Standard of the World 
BOSTON - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - Interesting - Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 
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Fenton’ 
Cathedral Line 


The London and North 
Eastern Railway is so called 
from the number of famous 
Cathedrals and Abbeys di- 
rectly on its system. It also 
serves the area known as the 
“Cradle of the American 
Race” and is the direct route 
to Bonnie Scotland. 


K Communicate with 

ETCHAM 
GENERAL AGENT: 

LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RLY. 


311 Fifth Avenue (at Thirty Second Se, 
New York 4 . 


WW Write or call for free Literature a 





























~ What Makes 


“ Petesch Improved ” 


Hooks FISH HOOKS 
” @” Famous ? 


1. The direct pull from point to end of shank. 

2. The even balance. 

3. The automatic twist which gives the same service 
4. 

5. 


P 





—Fish 


as two ordinary hooks. 
The powerful endurance of the gut. 
The weedless action. 
Use “ PETESCH IMPROVED” 
The Fish Hooks That Hook Fish 
Complete information on request. 


PETESCH MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa 




















GIRLS’ CAMPS 
EAGLE’S NEST CAMP 
For Girls, Waynesville, N. C. 

Riding, swimming, sports, crafts, dancing, woodlore, plays, 
trips. Al food and care. Attention to individual needs. 


Juniors, seniors, $300. Inexpensive outfit. NO EXTRAS. 
Mrs. FrRepDERIC Myers, Jr., 620 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. 

















OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LOCATING A SCHOOL 


Campus of seventeen acres, seven buildings, 
dormitory and school furniture, kitchen and 
dining-room equipment, in San Jose, California, 
in the Santa Clara Valley. 

PRICE, including pipe organ, $125,000. 


TULLY C. KNOLES, President College of the Pacific, San Jose, California 


for particulars write to 
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Born lucky because God gave them fathers 

and mothers who have the love, the courage 
and the financial ability to see that their children 
are properly educated. 


It is hard to believe that any father could care so 
little about the future of his children that he 
would let them give up school and go to work too 
soon if he could possibly prevent it. 


And yet, right here in the United States where 
children are supposed to be better cared for than 
anywhere else in the world, there are more than 
1,000,000 children between the ages of 10 and 16 
at work—many of them laboring at health-wreck- 
ing and mind-dwarfing drudgery in factories, 
mines, shops and mills, on farms and in cities! 


* %* j+« * 


All of the experts on health and education agree 
that children should be kept in school until they 
are at least 14. Every right-minded man and 
woman will agree on that.point. Whether or not 
some children between 14 and 16 should drop all 
study and go to work is a grave question. But 
no one will deny that all of 

these youngsters need hours 
for play while they are growing 
—for the right play helps to 
build strong, healthy bodies. 


Now what are the facts? Here 
they are, furnished by the 
United States Census Bureau: 

LEGEND 


378,063 children between Sess saat 
the ages of 10 and 14 are at euieehetaeaeaek 


| UCKY boys and girls—graduating this month! 
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Remember, the Census figures show only those | 


children reported by fathers and mothers. Inves- 
tigators know that there are thousands of children 
from 4 to 10 years old whose work at home is 
hidden from the Census takers. Noone can know 
the exact number. 


All through these bright sunshiny days when the 





ta 


beautiful green world is calling boys and girls to » in 
come and play—they drudge—perhaps a half ® sa 


million of them—mere children. You will see 
them in textile mills, in sweat shops, in -food 
canneries, in beet fields, in coal mines. 

+ * * 


Poor little souls, many of them doomed to live in 
the shadow of poverty and ignorance all their 
lives—what chance have they? 


The number of children who are injured at work | 


is appalling but not surprising. Children must pla~ 
and when denied their rightful opportunities, the, 
will play at their work and get hurt. : 


Most of us like to look on the sunny side of life. 
and so we should. But while we are planning f. 
the happiness and welfare of our own boys ang 


can be developed into 
splendid men and / fs A 
women—if they are ¢ /Zel:3 


girls, can’t we give >, 
justafew minutes’ “> 
thought to the / ~- 4 
little toilers con- <wry,” / 
demned to misery $s\," a 
unless we help? % -s. 2: 
Thousands of them © 1 o/ 
teh} 


se 
so 
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second Federal laws. 
work. 


682,795 children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 are at work. 





Comparison of State and Federal Child Labor Standards 
for Work in Factories 


Taken from the report of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dep’t of Labor 


them out of the 


4. sae 
rescued now. Bring ees ea 


shadow and into the “a** 


sunshine. 











This map gives a graphic picture of the 
extent of child labor in this country. 
The black states—30 of them—do not 
adequately protect their children under 
14. Only 18 states—the white states— 
have laws under which children may 
really be protected. 


But while some states are shown as 
black actual working conditions should 
be shown in gray, some light gray and 
some dark gray. And even in the white 





states, the actual conditions are not 
always pure white. 


Generally speaking—the states that 
give their children no protection or next 
to none have the greatest number of 
illiterates. ler / pay the price of their 
exploitation. Child labor in the United 
States has grown to alarming figures 
and will continue to grow until public 
opinion and humanity order it stopped. 
And apparently the only thing that can 


stop it everywhere and at once is the 
Child Labor Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

The time is coming when every state 
will be called upon to ratify the Amend- 
ment. Be ready to do your part to have 
it sanctioned by the Legislature of your 
state. It is a measure that should have 
your heartiest support. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NE 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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A Discreditable Victory 


N May 19 the Senate, by a vote 
() of 59 to 26, passed the so-called 
“Bonus Bill” over the Presi- 

dent’s veto, despite a very strong popular 


disapproval of that measure. 
The press has given in detail the story 


' of the bitter struggle over this bill. Cer- 


en the 
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a half ® 
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tainly there was an immediate response 
in favor of the President’s smashing mes- 
sage, which made clear the economic con- 
sequences that would ensue as well as 
some of the serious ethical issues at stake. 

One or two important points stand out 
which need grave consideration. It is 
very possible to find reasonable argu- 
ments in favor of some kind of extra 
compensation for those who served in the 
war. If the $60 given on discharge had 
been a sum several times as large, there 
‘yuld have been little complaint and 
much approval. It would have been a 

‘t on the part of an appreciative peo- 

, freely bestowed to aid in re-establish- 

ent, not because National service in 
‘ime of war can be put on the same 
financial basis as vocational service at 
home, but simply as a gift. The heavy 
taxes involved would have been paid with 
little murmuring. 

Let us be frank. The present bill is 
not a gift. It represents a rather weak- 
kneed handing over of treasure as the 
result of emphatic and open coercion 
on the part of members of the Ameri- 
can Legion. Lobbyists of the Legion 
swarmed the Capitol. Press correspon- 
dents reported that a dozen Senators 
hoped the bill would be defeated, but 
dared not support the President’s veto— 
that every move they made was watched 
by American Legion lobbyists. 

This bill, though the least objection- 
able of all those proposed, does not give 

Legion what it demanded. It will 


"uve Satisfy the many who insisted on 


cash. It will add immensely to the Na- 
tional debt and nullify much that has 
been done to economize and bring down 
Oppressive taxation. As the President 
well said, it would cost the soldiers less 
to pay for such insurance themselves 
than they will be certain to pay because 


of high taxes and high cost of living 
maintained by the passage of the bill. 

No doubt, too, many members of Con- 
gress will find it deservedly embarrass- 
ing when, asking for re-election, they 
attempt to explain their consistent oppo- 
sition to the head of their party, who has 
so obvious and large a popular support 
and approval. But the economic and 
political phases sink into insignificance 
when the moral issue is considered. We 
must realize that the bill was passed un- 
der the frankest, most blatant coercion, 
because of emphatic and even threaten- 
ing demands. 

It will be many a long year before 
either Legion or the Congressmen con- 
cerned will be able to live down this 
thoroughly disheartening and discredit- 
able performance. 


Exoneration Before Trial 


I: there any reason why a Senator 

charged with crime should, in ad- 
vance of trial, be exonerated by the Sen- 
ate?. It is true that each house of Con- 
gress “shall be the sole judge of the 
election and qualification of its own 
members,” but not until now has either 
house found it necessary to anticipate the 
verdict of a court. 

Burton K. Wheeler, a Democrat, 
United States Senator from Montana, is 
under indictment in his own State on 
charges of illegally accepting fees for ser- 
vices which he could not rightly render 
as a member of the Senate. A commit- 
tee of the Senate headed by William E. 
Borah, Republican, investigated and re- 
ported to the Senate, substantially, that 
there is no evidence of misconduct on the 
part of Senator Wheeler. Because he is 
Chairman of the committee which car- 
ried on the investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Senator Wheeler’s case 
has been specially conspicuous. His in- 
dictment, said that committee which 
exonerated him, ‘“‘seemed to grow out of” 
that investigation. 

Tt is this peculiar circumstance that 
brought the Senate to act in advance of 
court trial. If the Senate had deferred 
its action in the Wheeler case, the action 


of the court would not have been con- 
clusive of what would later be done by 
the Senate; for the Senate’s purpose was 
not to determine either his legal guilt or 
innocence but his fitness for a seat in the 
Senate. Acquittal by the court would 
not necessarily establish his fitness, nor 
conviction, it is argued, make it neces- 
sarily incumbent upon the Senate to hold 
him unfit. The Montana court may stil! 
try him, and acquit or convict him. 

A somewhat similar but not exactly 
parallel case has occurred in the House 
of Representatives. Representative Zihl- 
man, of Maryland, was charged by a 
grand jury in Chicago, in connection 
with the scandal in the Veterans’ Bureau, 
with having accepted money illegally in 
connection with liquor transactions. The 
committee of the House has investigated 
and reported that the charge against him 
was unfounded. In the Zihlman case, 
however, there was no indictment. Rep- 
resentative Langley, of Kentucky, was 
indicted in this same case, and has been 
tried and convicted; but Zihlman was 
simply under accusation. There was 
therefore reason for the House to act in 
Zihlman’s case. In the case of Senator 
Wheeler, however, the charges were be- 
fore a court. 

Even among those who suspect that 
the charge against Senator Wheeler was 
trumped up there will be many to believe 
that he would have done better to go to 
Montana and stand trial in advance of 
the Senate investigation. In justice to 
him, it appears to be an accepted fact— 
the investigating committee so under- 
stood-—that he personally desired to do 
this, but. was dissuaded by his colleagues, 
both Democratic and Republican. 


The Child Labor Amendment 


HE Twentieth Amendment to the 
Constitution, an organic act en- 
abling the Congress of the United States 
to regulate child labor by legislation— 
shall we have it? 
That is the question on which the 
Legislatures of the forty-eight States may 
be voting at their next sessions. 


The resdlution submitting the Amend- 
a 125 








126 

ment to the States has passed the House. 
It has been favorably reported to the 
Senate by the Judiciary Committee. 
Senator McCormick has made several 
efforts to secure a special rule for its 
prompt consideration on the floor, but it 
has been thus far put aside to make way 
for immediately pressing matters. Un- 
less it goes down in the last-minute rush, 
however, the Child Labor Amendment 
will probably be acted upon by the Sen- 
ate before the end of the session. 

The advocates of the Amendment 
place the necessity for it on the ground 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States twice has decided that the Federal 
Government has no power to regulate 
child labor. They deny any intention of 
prohibiting children under eighteen years 
of age from working. The Amendment, 
they point out, would merely give Con- 
gress power to regulate the labor of per- 
sons up to eighteen years of age. They 
do not contemplate the possibility of any 
such general prohibition, but, they say, 
in the light of increasing dangers of in- 
dustry it is necessary that Congress have 
such power. 

There apparently is no sharp-drawn 
party line with regard to this measure. 
In the House the opposition vote showed 
more Democrats than Republicans, but 
members of both parties voted both ways 
and the Insurgent line, for the moment, 
disappeared. 


Spies for Revenue Only 


- the two tax bills now in conference, 
the Longworth Bill of the House and 
the Simmons Bill of the Senate, there are 
many provisions which are at least po- 
tentially dangerous. In one provision at 
least the danger is dynamic. That is the 
provision in the Senate bill which would 
make income-tax returns open to the in- 
spection of any person who, for curiosity 
or personal profit or any other reason, 
might wish to pry into them. ~ 
This provision, if it becomes a part of 
a completed law, will open the door to 
those who are willing to take unfair ad- 
vantage in business competition. It is 
hard enough for most men, under any 
circumstances, to find a business in which 
comfortable profits may be made. It 
may become well-nigh impossible if any 
competitor may, without any effort be- 
vond scanning an income-tax return, 
learn the essential secrets of any profit- 
making enterprise. It may well become 
pernicious from the domestic as well as 
from the business side of life. Not every 


man cares to have the intimate facts of 
his income known to his neighbors or his 
relatives. An element of privacy in per- 
sonal affairs has been regarded, up to this 
time, as a right in the United States. It is 
hard to see how any remnant of privacy 
can remain when any person may inspect 
any other person’s tax return. 

The proponents of a publicity provis- 
ion in the tax law set forth their grounds 
for justification at length. Certain tax- 
payers are favored, they said, by the tax- 
collecting agencies of the Government. 
Even if it could be assumed, the argu- 
ment continued, that tax collection offi- 
cials will always be both honest and alert, 
still it will be impossible for them to 
know whether the millions of people who 
make income-tax returns make them 
honestly or not. These officials ought to 
have the privilege, the argument went on, 
of profiting by the knowledge of a man’s 
neighbors as to what his income approxi- 
mately is. In brief, it is a proposal to 
make this a nation of spies. 

A better device for setting neighbor 
in enmity against neighbor could hardly 
be found. 


Taxing Profits 


HF Jones amendment to the Revenue 
Bill as it passed the Senate makes 
undistributed profits of corporations sub- 
ject to income taxes at the same rates as 
if the same amount of income were in 
the hands of an individual. 
From a particular angle, that looks to 
be the only fair way to tax profits. From 


another angle, it looks to be destructive 


of business growth. Honest and patriotic 
men in both houses of Congress see this 
tax provision in each of those ways. 

Under the present law, undistributed 
profits of corporations are taxed at a flat 
rate of 12% per cent plus $1 on each 
$1,000. Under ‘the Senate bill as it is 
now in conference, such profits would be 
taxed at varying rates up to a maximum 
of 40 per cent. 

The advocates of the Mellon plan 
have consistently contended that this 
will force corporations to distribute all 
profits to stockholders, will prevent the 
accumulation of profits by which busi- 
nesses are built up, and will, if adhered 
to, destroy the old business system of the 
United States. A corporate business that 
suffers temporary reverses, they say. can- 
not under this policy recoup from later 
profits. The hope of rehabilitating cor- 
porations through receiverships and the 
like, they say, is ended. 
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Fhe advocates of the Jones amend- 
ment contend, on the other hand, that 
there is no reason why profits in the 
treasury of the corporation should be 
taxed at a lower rate than if they were 
in the pockets of the stockholders. The 
system of taxing such profits at a.much 
lower rate has had the effect, they sav 
of causing the United States to lose a 
great deal more revenue than it has ever 
lost or ever can lose through capital 
seeking tax-exempt securities. They as- 
sert that $24,000,000,000 of undivided 
profits had escaped full taxation in 1921, 
and that by 1922 the total had increased 
to $27,000,000,000. They suppose it to 
be much larger now, and, they say, even 
at the already ascertained figure tax- 
exempt securities constitute a mere “drop 
in the bucket” by comparison. 

This argument ignores the fact that 
the undistributed profits of corporations 
are actually in use. They are not stored 
up in stockings and tin boxes, but are 
invested in productive enterprises or are 
used for the enlargement of the business 
which produced them, and thus provide 
new revenue for the Government as wel] 
as employment for labor. What the 
country needs is, not more revenue for 
the Government, but more relief from 
taxes that are felt by every one in the 
cost of living. 


A Good Object 
But a Bad Method 


L zestation by “rider” is very nearly 
fraudulent. 

A “rider” is a bill or provision whick 
cannot for some reason be passed inde- 
pendently and is fastened on some neces- 
sary bill, as for example a revenue or 
appropriation bill, and thus rides into 
enactment. 

There was a rule in Congress which 
required an amendment to be germane to 
the subject matter of the original bill. 
This rule was abrogated by the Demo- 
crats and Insurgents in the House. By 
repealing it, the House opened the way 
to a method of legislation by which the 
majority may be hoodwinked. 

There has now been saddled upon a 
bill to “reduce and equalize taxation” a 
“rider” to reduce certain postal rates. 
Those rates were established in war time 


by a “rider”; and against that method we | 


protested at the time. The reduction of 
those rates would be a great advantage to 
newspapers and periodicals. It would help 
greatlv to lessen publishing’ costs, which 
were swollen during the war and have 
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remained swollen ever since. It would 
lighten in particular a burden that is 
heavy on the periodicals which, like The 
Outlook, depend mainly for their circula- 
tion.upon the mails. 

- But the reduction of these rates is not 
germane to the tax bill. Postal rates do 
not constitute a tax, but are a payment 
for service. Though that “rider” is in 
the interest of this journal, the method 
of enactment is contrary to public inter- 
est. We do not want to see that pro- 
vision ride into the statute books; we 
want it to stand up and move upon its 
own legs. 

The “rider” method of legislation will 
continue to plague the country until 
those who recognize the evil of it are as 
ready to denounce it when it benefits 
them as when it does them injury. 


Progress in Overcoming 
Pneumonia 


A= diseases one of the most baf- 

fling that medical science has at- 
tacked is pneumonia. Dr. Lloyd D. 
Felton, of the Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene of the Harvard 
Medical School, has now found a method 
of attacking pneumonia which conserva- 
tive medical men regard as a notable 
achievement. Dr. Felton’s discovery 
comes as a result of the work of the In- 
fluenza Commission of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

As is generally known, diseases due to 
micro-organisms tend to create in the 
blood of the patient minute chemical 
substances hostile to the diseases. These 
are known as antibodies. Each disease 
creates its own type of antibody; and as 
there are four types known of pneumo- 
nia, there are supposedly four types of 
pneumonia antibodies. These antibodies 
exist in the serum of the blood in which 
the pneumonia germs exist or have ex- 
isted, and in some diseases the serum 
from an animal which has been subjected 
to the disease can be injected into a hu- 
man patient to reinforce his resistance to 
the disease. In the case of certain types 
of pneumonia a serum has been used, but 
not always satisfactorily. Dr. Felton, 
taking serum from horses infected with 
pneumococci (the organisms that cause 
Pneumonia), succeeded, by what proved 
to be a comparatively simple process, in 
virtually isolating pneumonia antibodies, 
which appeared finally in the form of a 
white powder. He tested the solution of 
this powder on mice with satisfactory 
results, and now others have used it in 


the treatment of human patients with no 
unfavorable reaction and with very con- 
siderable success. 

When any such medical discovery is 
announced, hopes are excited which can- 
not be justified. It will be so in this 
case. Much work remains to be done 
before it is known how effective this anti- 
body solution will be. So far it has been 
used in only one type of pneumonia. 
The difficulty in the treatment of pneu- 
monia has been that it is not always pos- 
sible to tell which type of pneumonia a 
patient is suffering from without an ex- 
amination that necessitates delay. We 
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Underwood 


Dr. Lloyd D. Felton, who has discovered 
a way to recruit the forces of the body 
against pneumonia and other diseases 


have authority for saying that this solu- 
tion is expected to be useful in all types 
of pneumonia. If that proves to be so, a 
composite solution consisting of all four 
types can be used in each case without 
the delay necessary to type the disease. 

What is most notable about this dis- 
covery is that its principle applies to 
other diseases. The Felton method of 
purifying a serum and isolating an anti- 
body can be applied, for instance, to 
meningitis. It is one of the basic medical 
discoveries. 


A Technical Discovery of 
Great Scientific Potentiality 


erage have at last succeeded in 

fusing quartz in amounts which will 
no longer limit its use to apparatus re- 
quiring only small quantities. The new 
material will therefore soon be available 
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for many purposes for which it has long 
been needed, including larger telescope 
lenses than any now in use. This is a 
“key” discovery in the sense that, without 
it, progress in some branches of science 
had come to a stop because of the short- 
comings and limitations of the key mate- 
rial, glass. The discoverer of the new 
quartz-fusing process is Edward R. 
Berry, of the Thomson Research Labora- 
tory of the General Electric Company. 

A meter thickness of common glass 
absorbs 65 per cent of the light which is 
passed through it, while even the best 
optical glass absorbs 35 per cent. But 
the new fused quartz absorbs only 8 per 
cent. Solid rods of this clear, glass-like 
material not only permit the passage of 
strong light through lengths of even as 
great as sixteen feet without great appar- 
ent loss, but if they are bent into easy 
curves or crooks the light follows around 
these bends without emerging at the 
sides. This rather startling feat cannot 
be performed with glass, and, since the 
new material, unlike glass, transmits the 
ultra-violet rays, it will now be feasible 
to employ curved quartz rods for the 
application of ultra-violet ray treatments 
to hitherto inaccessible parts of the body, 
like the stomach. 

Quartz and glass have much in com- 
mon. The many varieties of glass now 
in use are made from various fused mix- 
tures of glass sand (tiny crystals of im- 
pure silica or quartz) with chemical com- 
pounds of lime, potash, soda, lead, zinc, 
and aluminum in various proportions and 
combinations. The effect of some of 
these added chemicals is to supply a flux 
in whose presence the quartz sand will 
melt at quite low temperatures. 

But pure quartz or rock crystal, un- 
like glass sand, is essentially one hun- 
dred per cent silica, and it is its high 
fusing point, about 4,000 degrees Fahr- 
enheit in the absence of the contaminat- 
ing fluxes, which has heretofore made 
impracticable the production of fused 
quartz on a large scale. 

The raw material is the natural rock 
crystals, which are about as transparent 
as Arizona air. They are melted in an 
electric vacuum furnace. The resulting 
product resembles very clear glass, but 
is not, properly speaking, glass. 


The Anticipated Influence of 
Fused Quartz on Astronomy 


HE 100-inch reflecting telescope of 
the Mount Wilson Observatory has 
been considered to be the largest glass 
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that we could employ successfully. 
Glass, when warmed, expands so much 
that it has been necessary to coddle this 
thick disc like a royal babe. Were it to 
be warmed up at the rate of only a few 
degrees an hour, the strains produced in 
the glass by unequal expansion due to 
the heat reaching the outer layers and 
expanding them before the inner ones 
could never be repaired. So each time 
it is to be used for observation it must 
long previously be placed in a special 
chamber and brought very slowly to the 
expected temperature of the air. 

But the new quartz, when subjected to 
similar changes of temperature, has less 
than one-tenth of the expansive and con- 
tractive quality of glass. 

Thus the new discovery, according to 
the private statement of a leading as- 
tronomer, practically assures the con- 
struction of much larger telescope lenses 
and mirrors than any which now exist. 
We may, after all, be able to learn 
whether Mars is the abode of life. 


First to Fly the Pacific 


HE ill fortune attending our fleet of 

airplanes seems to have been left 
behind with the ill-fated flagship Seattle. 
We can take no little pride in the fact 
that American airmen were the first to 
cross the Pacific as well as the Atlan- 
tic. 

Contending against violent winds and 
stinging sleet, our planes reached Para- 
mushir Island, most northern of the 
Japanese group. With the briefest pos- 
sible time given to taking on supplies and 
going over their craft, they again hurried 
into the air and made the 500 miles from 
Paramushir to Yetorofu Island in seven 
hours, then making a hop of 495 miles to 
Minato, on Amori Bay. This brings 
them, at the present writing, safely to the 
northern end of Hondo, the principal 
island of Japan, with the most dangerous 
part of their voyage over. 

A month behind their schedule, the 
fliers hope to cut short some of their 
stops and eliminate others, and thus 
make up as much of their lost time as 
possible, in the hope of passing the China 
Sea and Asiatic coast before the typhoon 
season begins. Their next stop will be 
the Japanese Naval Base at Kamumi- 
garu, where they will be met by the 
Prince Regent. It is particularly pleas- 
ant to know how much the Japanese have 
done to aid the American fliers and to 
make them welcome. 


The Boy and the Canoe 


HE first few weeks of spring have 

brought their usual accompaniment 
of canoe accidents. Six or seven drown- 
ings of boys have already been reported. 
The summer will provide its usual large 
list of fatalities gained in this same man- 
ner. In The Outlook of April 23 there 
was a very helpful article by Elon Jessup 
concerning the handling of canoes. It 
must have been evident to all who 
read what great care and experience is 
necessary for the safe use of this at- 
tractive but distinctly treacherous type 
of boat. 

Concerning this article one point 
should be mentioned. It was suggested 
therein that a rock used as ballast would 
do much to keep a canoe steady. We 
have received a criticism of this expe- 
dient from the Interborough Canoe Com- 
pany, stating that using stones for bal- 
last is the worst thing one can do. To 
quote directly: “If the canoe fills with 
water, it will go down end first, the rocks 
will fall to the end of the canoe, where 
they are trapped under the deck, and 
will drag down with the canoe a person 
trying to swim with it. I know a young 
fellow in this vicinity who was sailing a 
canoe, with stones in it for ballast to 
hold the bow down. He was a good 
swimmer, but when his canoe filled with 
water he became tangled with the ropes, 
and when his body was found it was 
attached to the canoe by these ropes and 
anchored by his ballast.” 

The use of the canoe by children 
has become very widespread. It has 
been made almost a feature of many 
summer camps. It makes, too, a very 
strong xsthetic appeal. Paddling is a 
delightful exercise. But the canoe is 
very unstable. It tips over with little 
provocation, and sponson canoes, which 
do not capsize so easily, are expensive. 
It should be a most rigid rule in camps 
and among all those who have anything 
to do with the actual handling of canoes 
never to permit their use except by indi- 
viduals who can not only swim but swim 
well. 

Aside from the danger involved, it is 
quite likely that paddling is not an en- 
tirely desirable exercise for growing boys 
and girls. One paddles from a rather 
cramped position. Furthermore, it is a 
forward-bending exercise, likely to cause 
young shoulders to contract rather than 
to be brought squarely back. On the 
other hand, rowing is not only far safer, 
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but is one of the best of exercises. Back, 
shoulders, and legs are brought into play. 
Many a slouching boy has been straight- 
ened and his shoulders squared by a ra- 
tional amount of regular rowing. With 
more rowing and less canoeing there 
would be fewer drownings and more 
square shoulders. 


‘¢ There is Hope !” 


b farnend we learn from the “New 

Republic” and the “Nation” that 
the world is going to the dogs, if it has 
not already passed that given point. 
There are so many things that “sicken” 
the editors of these two journals that 
sometimes we feel that they would save 
a great deal of editorial labor and any 
number of picturesque adjectives if they 
would publish each week a plain itemized 
list of subjects of National and interna- 
tional interest. They would save print- 
ers’ bills by publishing such a list under 
the caption “This week the following 
items sicken us.” 

One of the reasons why we do not 
wholly share the alarm of our journalistic 
neighbors is to be found in a little news 
item which appeared inconspicuously in 
the New York papers. It read: 

Greenwich, Connecticut. Seven hun- 
dred members of the Freemasons and 
the Knights of Columbus of Green- 


wich, Connecticut, sat down at a joint 
dinner at the Masonic Temple. 


Other towns and cities please copy. 


A Friend of Arbitration 


Ai omens of France, member of the 

Hague Tribunal, and before that a 
diplomat who had seen much service, 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who 
died in Paris on May 15, was an ardent 
and. persistent advocate of international 
arbitration. This and his hope of univer- 
sal peace through disarmament brought 
him the honor of being, in conjunction 
with M. Beernaert, the recipient of the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1909. In 1905 he 
urged France to propose that Russia and 
Japan seek peace through the Hague 
Convention. Baron de Constant was 
well known in America, where he lec- 
tured on the waste of war and the future 
of arbitration. He was a friend of The 
Outlook, and to him this journal was in- 
debted frequently for information and 
advice as to the cause which he ardently 
advocated. He was reluctant at the 
opening of the World War to abandon 
the attempt to bring about peace, yet he 
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supported France in her fight to repel 
the German attack and welcomed Ameri- 
can intervention. When Germany shortly 
before her surrender suggested a one- 
sided plan for ending the war, Baron de 
Constant declared: “I have given all my 
life to the defense of peace, but this is 
no peace. It is only one lie more, and a 
new trick for the prosecution of the war. 
Peace with the Hohenzollerns and their 
military caste is no longer possible.” 


«© E, Nesbit,” 
Portrayer of Children 


# kes news of the recent death in Eng- 
land of Mrs. Edith Nesbit Bland 
will recall to American readers the quaint 
and humorous stories about English chil- 
dren published under the name of “E. 
Nesbit” some fifteen or twenty years ago. 
The author wrote also poems and novels 
of the more mature kind, and both re- 
ceived their meed of approval from 
critics and readers; a biographer says 
that her poem on Queen Victoria just 
after the Queen’s death was considered 
the best of the vast number brought out 
by the occasion. But the adventures of 
her pen-children were the things that re- 
mained most in mind. 

Reviewers often try to make a distinc- 
tion between books written for chil- 
dren and books written about children. 
Mrs. Bland’s stories seemed to please 
equally children and older readers. Thus 
“The Would-Be-Goods” has just that 
fanciful, inventive strain that children 
like, with surprises in the incidents, but 
it also presents child life so as to appeal 
to every one’s sense of humor and every 
one’s recognition of quiet, refined social 
atmosphere. These children and those 
in others of ““E. Nesbit’s” books are mis- 
chievous but not sensational in their mis- 
chief; they encounter puzzling things 
and deal with them in an original fash- 
In “The Story of the Amulet,” for 
instance, a psammead, or sand fairy, by 
means of the charm of an amulet lets 
them visit remote countries both in the 
future and in the past, with wonderful 
and amusing results. The same elements 
are found in equally enjoyable quality in 
“The Pheenix and the Carpet.” 

Probably Mrs. Bland’s best-known 
novels are “The Incomplete Amorist” (a 
study of a male flirt, who finds that if 
he plays the game of love with counters 
he must pay with gold) and “The Red 
House,” recounting the experiences of a 
newly married couple who have left to 
them the house, with a delightful flower 
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garden thrown in. They must get on 
chiefly by their own exertions, and their 
joys, troubles, and clever plans are 
worked out with admirable fun and gen- 
tle sentiment. 

“E. Nesbit’s” books probably do not 
rank with major English fiction, but 
they have an attractiveness all their 
own. 


A Tribute to 


Famous Americans 


Wi picturesque ceremonial ten 
Americans who have been on 


carefully selective principles adjudged 
worthy of permanent fame were on May 
15 honored appropriately by the unveil- 
ing of their busts in the Hall of Fame of 
the New York University. The accom- 
panying photographs and captions give 
some idea of the art character of these 
memorials and identify the individuals. 
The unveiling of ten busts at one time 


‘is unprecedented in the history of the 


Hall of Fame. 

Another interesting feature of this 
occasion was that with a single exception 
each bust was unveiled by a descendant 
or close relative of the famous American. 
The exception was that of the bust of 
Joseph Henry, which was appropriately 
unveiled by Thomas A. Edison, a great 
living scientific inventor and electrician 
thus honoring one of our early physicists 
and electricians. 

It will be noted that of the ten persons 
whose portraits appear on this page, only 
one was a woman, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
from 1882 to 1887 President of Wellesley 
College. The bust of Mrs. Palmer was 
unveiled by her husband, Professor G. H. 
Palmer, of Harvard. 

Addresses of tribute were spoken by 
President Angell, of Yale, in the case of 
Mrs. Palmer; by Miss Agnes Repplier in 
that of Mark Twain; by Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting, President of Cooper Union, in 
that of Peter Cooper; by President 
Alderman, of the University of Virginia, 
in that of John Adams; in that of Dr. 
Morton by Dr. William W. Keen, who 
has been called “the dean of surgery,” 
who is eighty-seven years old, and who 
remembers the days prior to Dr. Mor- 
ton’s first successful use of ether as an 
anesthetic; and by other speakers, all 
chosen with special reference to their 
aptness for the particular honors to be 
paid. 

Tt will be remembered that the Hall of 
Fame began nearly twenty-five years ago 
with a gift from an unnamed donor of 
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$100,000, later increased to $250,000, 
for the erection of a building to be given 
that name; then came the construction 
of a colonnade six hundred feet long, 
with spaces for one hundred and fifty 
panels to bear the names of famous 
Americans. The plan was that fifty 
names should be chosen at the beginning 
and five additional names added each 
fifth year until the year 2000, when the 
one hundred and fifty inscriptions will be 
completed. Fifty-six men and seven 
women have been so far chosen for the 
Hall of Fame. The selection is made by 
a jury of a hundred persons of public 
distinction. Only persons dead for at 
least ten years at the date of selection 
may be included. The selection and 
presentation of busts follow in due time. 
Most of the busts have been presented 
by private donors or institutions espe- 
cially interested in the record and the 
work of the famous men and women 
honored. 


What Japanese Exclusion 
Means 


5 ine Senate and the House have both 

approved the conference report on 
the Immigration Bill. Mr. K. K. Kawa- 
kami has analyzed the effect of this bil! 
upon citizens of Japan clearly and fairly 
in an article which appears in this is- 
sue. 

Representative Johnson, of Washing- 
ton, author of the bill, gives a somewhat 
different interpretation to the meaning of 
“temporary residence” than does Mr. 
Kawakami. He has told our Washing- 
ton correspondent, for instance, that the 
representative of a Japanese newspaper 
sent to the United States and subject to 
recall at any time might remain here as 
a representative of his journal for the 
rest of his life. It is possible that the 
effect of the provision in regard to tem- 
porary residence cannot finally be deter- 
mined until the matter has been taken 
into the courts. Representative Johnson 
also disagrees with Mr. Kawakami in his 
belief that the clause relating to minis- 
ters and teachers was inserted for fear of 
retaliation upon American ministers and 
teachers in Japan. The important thing, 
however, is not the motive involved but 
the fact. The sole object of the Japa- 
nese exclusion is to prevent a further 
complication of our social and biological 
problems. 

It hardly seems that Congress has 
taken the wisest course in working for 
this desirable end. 


- sirability of the Court. 


Which Way into the 
World Court P 


HAT is the safest and best 
way by which America can 
join in maintaining a world 


court of justice? The idea of such a 
court is an American idea. There is no 
partisan difference of opinion on the de- 
Discussion as to 
whether we should join or not is no 
longer timely. The whole question is, 
“How should we join?” 

In one sense America is already in- 
cluded within the Court, for nothing 
whatever prevents the United States 
from being a party to a suit in that Court 
on the same terms as any other nation. 
The United States is under no obligation 
to accept the jurisdiction of the Court in 
any case, but neither is Great Britain, or 
France, or Italy, or Belgium. Joining 
the Court would not bring to the United 
States any new rights or entail upon the 
United States any new obligations as a 
suitor. What it would do would be 
simply to enable the United States to pay 
its share of the Court and to participate 
in the selection of its judges. 

At present, therefore, no emergency 
exists. We have time to discuss, to con- 
sider, and to decide upon the best 
method of joining the Court. There are 
two ways now before the country. One 
proposed by Mr. Hughes, recommended 
to Congress by Mr. Harding, and 
adopted as satisfactory by Mr. Coolidge: 
the other proposed by Mr. Lodge, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

We have now been able to make a 
careful comparison, article by article and 
phrase by phrase, of the two methods. 
One consists of accepting the present 
Court as constituted with certain reser- 
vations; the other consists in revising the 
present constitution and submitting the 
revised form for adoption by the signa- 
tory Powers. 

Outwardly there seems to be a great 
deal of difference between the two meth- 
ods. In substance there is very little 
difference. In our opinion, either method 
would prove satisfactory. In either case 
the structure of the Court remains sub- 
stantially what it is at present. 

The Hughes plan would continue the 
election of the judges by the Assembly 
and Council of the League of Nations. 
but provide for participation in the elec- 
tion by the United States. This is sim- 
ple, as in choosing the judges the Assem- 
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bly and Council do not act as constituent 
bodies of the League but as an electoral 
college, not acting under the Covenant 


but under a separate and distinct inter- 
national statute. The Lodge plan, on the 


other hand, would simplify the matter by 
reconstituting the electoral college into a 
General and a Special Committee corre- 
sponding almost precisely to the Assem- 
bly and the Council, but would provide 
for representation of the United States 
on each committee. This difference is 
wholly a question of machinery. 

A second difference is that the Hughes 
plan assumes that the United States 
would have no obligations concerning 
labor cases as mentioned in the Treaty of 
Versailles, while the Lodge plan explicitly 
removes those provisions from the con- 
stitution of the Court. 

A third difference is involved in sep- 
arating the Court from the League of 
Nations. At present the League of: Na- 
tions pays the judges. The United States 
would have to turn in its share of the 
cost to the League if the Hughes plan 
were adopted; but under the Lodge plan 
the remuneration of the judges is fixed in 
the constitution, and the payment is 
made by the signatory Powers as deter- 
mined by the Special Committee. 

A fourth difference consists in the fact 
that the Hughes plan does not interfere 
in the arrangement by which the British 
Empire casts six votes in one branch of 
the electoral college, while the Lodge 
plan puts Great Britain on an equality 
with every other Power. This is not a 
vital difference, for it could in no way 
affect the representation of Great Brit- 
ain on the bench, as that is fixed in the 
constitution of the Court. 

A fifth difference is that under the 
Hughes plan it is assumed that certain 
subjects will not be a matter for litiga- 
tion in cases in which the United States 
should participate, while under the Lodge 
plan these particular subjects are ex- 
plicitly excluded. 

Several minor: differences in wording 
are to be found. Most of them consist 
in slight changes of phraseology, evi- 
dently made for the purpose of clarifying 
the language or improving the structure. 

For either plan to be accepted there 
must be the consent of both sides; there 
must be the consent of the signatory 
Powers and there must be the consent of 
the United States Senate. Are the 
signatory Powers more likely to accept 
the Lodge plan than the Senate is to ac- 
cept the Hughes plan? Or is it not likely 
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that some compromise may be found be- 
tween the two? Those who are really 
desirous of the United States taking full 
participation in the World Court of Jus- 
tice should lay aside their prejudices and 
put their mind and strength to the for- 
warding of either plan as occasion may 
serve to show that one plan or the other 
is the more feasible. 


When Schoolboys 
Choose Their Books 


OT many years ago it was the 
N almost universal custom to de- 
stroy a pupil’s potential liking 
for good reading by the use of the “Coro- 
ner’s Inquest Method.” The best in 
literature was painstakingly dissected, 
limb from limb, under the pleasing de- 
lusion that this highly improper perform- 
ance would develop an appreciation on 
the part of the children and aid them in 
developing a good writing style. What 
most children chiefly gained was an 
abiding horror of good literature in gen- 
eral and of the classics in particular. 

On top of this destructive system was 
the custom of planning all school reading 
on an adult’s opinion as to what a 
child should like, rather than on a knowl- 
edge of what children can and will appre- 
ciate. Now of course adult experience 
is very valuable in such matters, but such 
experience should be based on a thorough 
knowledge of juvenile taste and capacity. 
School libraries, in fact, are multiplying 
these days, but too often yet their selec- 
tion of books is made without sufficient 
study of the natural tastes of children. 
And it is only by planning to capture this 
taste that effective reading can be en- 
couraged and developed. One school 
seems to have solved this problem. Per- 
haps an outline of the process may par- 
ticularly be interesting to those who have 
read articles which have appeared in 
former issues of The Outlook concerning 
children’s reading. 

This school library was desired and 
then organized by a group of older boys, 
and a modest sum was raised by sub- 
scription and by a school musicale. The 
sixteen-year-old “Library Committee” 
then asked every boy in the school, rang- 
ing from sixth grade through high school, 
to hand in a list of the ten books that 
interested him most during the past year. 

In this manner titles were obtained of 
books that were actually interesting to 
boys of different ages. From this large 
list the Committee selected what they 


felt to be the best books mentioned, re- 
membering that the tastes of all ages had 
to be considered. In all, somewhat more 
than 200 books were purchased to begin 
the library. In this list every book pur- 
chased had been declared interesting by 
one or more boys covering a range of age 
from ten to seventeen. 

The selection is not a bad one at all, 
even from an adult standpoint. Let us 
touch upon one or two characteristic 
purchases. There were, for instance, a 
few biographies, including ‘The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page.” There 
were but three books of poetry—Kip- 

















(C) Underwood 


The Rey. S. Parkes Cadman, a minister 
with a radio voice 


ling’s, Poe’s, and the Odyssey. ‘There 
were many adventurous sea stories, as 
was quite proper, ranging from Oliver 
Optic (an old friend!) to “Moby Dick” 
and Sabatini’s most gory tales. There 
were several scientific books, including 
three on “radio” and a number on chem- 
istry—-stiff ones, too. Nature study was 
represented by Fabre’s “Life of the 
Spider” and “Insect Adventures.” There 
was Toby Tyler, whom some of us have 
not seen for many a year, a string of 
Kirk Munroe’s “Mate” series (“Raft- 
mates,” “Dorymates,” and so on), Op- 
penheim, of course, and Rohmer, How- 
ard Pyle, and Cooper—good books all, 
and not to be sniffed at by supercilious 
adults. There were some of Seton’s, and, 
for contrast, the Polish war novels of 
Sienkiewicz. Dickens and Scott had 


their admirers, as did Doyle and Verne. 
Wonder of wonders, there were “Barches- 
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ter Towers” and that great novel “The 


Cloister and the Hearth.” 
give the entire list, of course. 

Here, then, were books known to ap-. 
peal to boys, and the boys of the school 
patronize that library steadily. As read- 
ing one book leads to another, it has 
proved easier for the boys to read the 
required books. In fact, as college ex- 
aminations now allow greater leeway 
than formerly, the English department of 
that school will accept almost any of 
these “library” books in lieu of the usual 
type of required reading. 


We cannot 


The Church’s New Voice 


\ X JILL the radio make for re- 

ligious tolerance? It will 

depend on the character of 

the religion which is taught and preached 
over the radio. 

Hitherto the vast majority of church- 
goers of every denomination have kept 
pretty closely within the confines of their 
own Church. Presbyterians have flocked 
with Presbyterians, Baptists with Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians with Episcopalians, 
and Catholics with Catholics. Now with 
the broadcasting of religious services it 
is quite possible for an ardent Protestant, 
even a Ku-Kluxing Protestant, to listen 
to the pastoral of some Catholic priest. 
It is equally possible for an ardent Cath- 
dlic to imbibe the advice of an eminent 
Protestant divine without trespassing 
upon the property of a Protestant 
church. It is possible that in such cases 
both Catholics and Protestants may dis- 
cover an amazing number of things com- 
mon to their faiths—particularly in the 
field of conduct. 

The great power which the radio gives 
to the Church brings with it an equal 
danger. If it gives power to mitigate in- 
tolerance, it also gives power to create 
intolerance. An _ intolerant sermon 
sounds doubly intolerant over the radio, 
for the mysterious voice in the air can- 
not bring with it the face and the gesture 
of the speaker. Listening to a man with 
whose views, you disagree and observing 
that he is made of flesh and blood, you 
might come to the opinion that he would 
make a good neighbor, after all. But 
there is a remoteness about the average 
radio voice, as there is perhaps about the 
average editorial, which leads the listener 
or reader to forget that the speech or the 
editorial must be the work of a human 
being. 

Radio reaches not only church mem- 
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bers, but also those who have dropped 
out of churches or have never belonged 
to any church. That is another reason 
why every care should be taken to elimi- 
nate intolerant sermons from the air. 
Furthermore, there is a great body of 
non-church-goers who are not only 
offended by the intolerance of some 
preachers but who also find the manner 
of many ministers objectionable. To be 
frank, we doubt whether ministers realize 
how much the average non-church-going 
citizen objects to the professional tone of 
voice which many preachers have uncon- 


sciously and unfortunately acquired. 
A minister may be thoroughly sincere 
in his belief and thoroughly sound in 
his opinion, but if his radio voice car- 
ries with it an air of pietism his mes- 
sage will lose a great deal of its effec- 
tiveness. 

If churches of all denominations are to 
realize the tremendous benefits which 
can be derived from the use of the radio, 
they will see to it that they are repre- 
sented in the air by men of tolerant 
minds and men who can speak the lan- 
guage of the lay world. 


The Outlook for 


One of the most popular features on 
the radio programmes during the past 
vear have been the Sunday afternoon 
talks by the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman at 
the Bedford Branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Brooklyn. They have been popular 
because Dr. Cadman has a powerful radio 
personality, because he has been tolerant, 
and because his voice carries with it a 
conviction of his humanity. 

The judgment shown in the selection 
of Dr. Cadman is one which can well be 
followed by churches of every denomina- 
tion. 


What Japanese Exclusion Will Exclude 


N | OW that both the Senate and the 
House have, against the will of 
the President and of the Secre- 

tary of State, written a Japanese exclu- 

sion clause into the Immigration Bill, it 
is time we should clearly define what 
that clause purposes to accomplish. 

Such a definition seems necessary, be- 

cause the scope and intent of that much- 

debated provision are in the public mind 
far from-plain. The President may veto 
the bill, but the treaty, which may be 

concluded with Japan in the event of a 

veto, will closely follow the Oriental 

exclusion provisions of this bill. 

First. No Japanese resident, no mat- 
ter how long he may have been domiciled 
in America and no matter what business 
he may be engaged in, will be permitted 
to bring here his parents, wife, or chil- 
dren. The only exception is provided for 
ministers of religion and professors of 
academy, college, university, or semi- 
nary, who may bring to America their 
parents, wives, and children. This ex- 
ception is made evidently for the purpose 
of protecting American missionaries in 
Japan in the event of Japan’s possible 
adoption of a reciprocal measure. 

Second. Japanese who “seek to enter 
the United States solely for the purpose 
of carrying on the vocation of minister 
of any religious denomination,” or to be- 
come “professors of college, academy. 
seminary, or university,” will be admit- 
ted. This provision was inserted, not 
because its author would welcome Japa- 
nese of this class, but for fear that Japan 
might adopt a retaliatory law forbidding 
the entry of American missionaries and 
mission-school teachers. Certain of the 
members of the House Immigration 
Committee urged the exclusion of Bud- 
dhist ministers, but this view was not 
adopted, obviously for the reason above 
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indicated. The Committee felt secure in 
admitting Japanese ministers and pro- 
fessors, because the number of Japanese 
of this class seeking admission to Amer- 
ica would be less than negligible. 

Japanese ministers or professors will 
be permitted to enter and reside here 
only upon the sufferance of the American 
Government. They may remain in 
America only so long as they are actually 
engaged in the profession of a minister 
or a professor. Suppose a Japanese pro- 
fessor at Harvard or Yale had become so 
deeply attached to the scholarly sur- 
roundings of that great institution as to 
desire to remain in those surroundings 
after he had severed his official connec- 
tion with the university. Would he be 
allowed to fullfil the desire? No; he 
would be told to pack up and get out of 
the country, for that is clearly the inten- 
tion of this bill. True, this provision 
apparently applies to all nationals, but 
professors or ministers of European or 
American origin can become American 
citizens, and thus remain here indefi- 
nitely even after they have changed or 
retired from their profession. 

Third. In the original Senate and 
House bills an Oriental student, to be 
admissible to America, must be “over 
eighteen years of age” and must “seek 
to enter the United States solely for the 
purpose of study at an accredited college, 
academy, seminary, or university, par- 
ticularly designated by him and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Labor.” This 
provision, if adopted, would have been a 
shock to the Japanese admirers of the 
educational system in America, for it 
would have barred out Oriental pupils 
from grammar and high schools, and 
from private educational institutions of 
lower grades than academy. In recent 
years well-to-do, influential Japanese 


have been sending their children to 
America in their early teens in the hope 


that they might acquire a thorough 


American education. 

Fortunately, the conferees of the Sen- 
ate and House Immigration Committees 
have amended the above provision, low- 
ering the age limit to “over fifteen years” 
and adding “school” to the above- 
enumerated educational institutions. 

Students of Oriental origin may re- 
main in America only so long as they are 
actually in schools designated by them 
and approved by the Secretary of Labor. 
The moment they graduate from their 
respective schools they must be “shipped” 
back to the Orient. Suppose an Oriental 
student proved so proficient that upon 
his graduation he found it possible for 
him to enter a professional career in 
America. Would he be permitted to re- 
main here? Not either in the letter or 
the spirit of the law. Furthermore, if an 
Oriental student marries while in school 
that fact alone terminates his or her 
qualification to stay in America as stu- 
dent. In other words, Oriental students 
are regarded as a sort of “tolerable 
nuisance.” Under such circumstances, 
the Japanese Governnient should dis- 
courage students to come to America. 

True, provisions relative to students, 
except that relative to marriage, are ap- 
parently applicable to all nationals. As 
a matter of fact, however, non-Oriental 
students may enter America, regardless 
of age limit, within the quota restric- 
tions, which will leave a fair margin for 
such students. Nor will they be required 
to leave America upon their graduation, 
for they may declare their intention to 
become American citizens, and thus re- 
main here permanently. There is no re- 
striction about their marriage. There- 


fore the restrictions put upon the admis- 
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sion of students, though apparently ap- 
plicable to all nationals, are really 
directed against Orientals. 

Fourth. In the original bill proposed 
by Representative Johnson, “members 
of recognized learned professions” were 
admissible, even though they came from 
the Orient. This clause is eliminated 
from the bill adopted by the House. 
Does this elimination mean that no such 
members of Oriental origin are admissible 
except religious ministers and professors? 
Is it the intention of the bill to rear a 
sort of intellectual Great Wall of China 
along the Pacific coast and let America 
backslide into medieval clannishness? 
Or is it its intention, at best, to admit 
Oriental scholars, authors, journalists, 
artists, and the like only upon the clear 
understanding that they are undesirable 
aliens in America? If so, the new immi- 
gration measure is manifestly hostile to 
forces helpful to international liberalism 
and international understanding. It 


/ 


raises a barrier not merely against labor- 
ing classes, but against intellectual inter- 
course as between the East and West. 
However conciliatory and pro-American 
an Oriental may be, it is difficult for him 
to see that this clannishness represents 
the American spirit, and that a satisfac- 
tory international relationship can be 
established upon the spirit which is ob- 
viously the basis of the new Immigration 
Bill. America has a treaty of “com- 
merce and navigation” with Japan, and 
it is argued by exclusionists that she may 
rightfully adopt ‘ any discriminatory 
measure which is not plainly inhibited in 
that instrument. To us, however, the 
mere fact that nations have entered into 
treaties of commerce implies that they 
must deal with each other in friendly and 
tolerant spirit. Nations do not exist on 
trade alone, nor is commerce the most 
important part of international relations. 

Fifth. The Japanese lawfully domi- 
ciled in this country will be allowed to 
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return to America from‘a temporary visit 
in Japan, provided such visit will not ex-: 
ceed one year, or in especially authorized 
cases a year and a half. 

This is only natural and _ reasonable. 
But if America means to be a little more 
reasonable in excluding the Japanese, the 
Immigration Bill might have classified 
the Japanese residents here into laborers 
and non-laborers, and permitted only 
residents of non-laboring classes to come 
back to America from a visit to their 
native country, making at the same time 
more liberal provisions for the admission 
and residence of students, scholars, art- 
ists, authors, journalists, etc., men who 
will contribute towards the creation of 
forces conducive to international under- 
standing and amelioration. 

Sixth. Japanese officials, tourists, and 
merchants coming to America for a tem- 
porary visit will be admitted. This is a 
matter of course, and nothing need be 
said about it. 


Platforms of the People 


r NHE accompanying table affords 
many interesting comparisons of 
the views held by men and wo- 

men who returned ballots in The 
Outlook’s inquiry as to what the thinking 
people would like to see in their party 
platforms. All of the ballots received be- 
fore the expiration of the time limit have 
been tabulated. Nearly a third of them 
were from women. And now that women 
have a voice in primaries and elections 
equal to that of the men and an equal 
right to use their influence in the coming 
campaign, their opinions are most impor- 
tant. 

They took the same care in marking 
their ballots and outlining model planks 
as did the men, who had greater experi- 
ence in political affairs. A majority of 
the ballots from women came in during 
the closing days of the poll. This fact 
indicated, as many letters pointed out, 
that the senders had taken time to study 
the questions with which they had been 
unfamiliar. 

Some of their views refute the oft- 
repeated statement that certain laws and 
other issues find their principal support- 
ers among the women. There is prohi- 
bition,-for example. It is often said that 
the Prohibition Law could not have been 
passed had it not been for the women, 
and that it might now be changed were 
it not for their influence. A glance at 
the table will show that the men of all 
political faiths throughout the country 
favor rigid enforcement of the dry law, 
and, further, are as strongly opposed as 
women are to changing it. 





There are several such instances in 
The Outlook’s poll where no arrangement 
of figures could possibly isolate the 
women and place them in a class alone 
favoring certain legislation. They have 
been widely regarded as the chief oppo- 
nents of National preparedness and simi- 
lar policies. Yet here is clear evidence 
that in all such matters they are as ap- 
proving, or nearly so, as the men. 

Of course there are many questions 
involving technical knowledge in which 
they have frankly admitted lack of suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable them to vote 
intelligently. But they are just as ready 
to assert themselves on other questions 
which they understand. Their sincere 
attitude extends throughout the ballots; 
and the logical manner in which they 
have expressed their ideas and conclu- 
sions is one of the most important facts 
divulged in the poll. While they have 
largely ignored some of the projects for 
railway legislation, the tariff, the ques- 
tions of super-power and of money, their 
vote is nearly as strong as that of the 
men in matters which do not involve 
business. 

A large number of the women live in 
farming districts, and they have not 
hesitated to voice their opinions on agri- 
cultural relief measures. On the ques- 
tions of general welfare and education 
the opinions of the men and women are 
practically identical; likewise on immi- 
gration. On these points difference of 
opinion apparently is not affected at all 
by sex or party. 

It will be found that the women are 


strong in supporting a conservation pol- 
icy. 

At the same time they generally 
support the Administration’s method of 
handling foreign affairs. Like the men, 
they overwhelmingly indorse President 
Coolidge’s plan for reorganizing the Gov- 
ernment. This indicates that the Presi- 
dent has their confidence. In fact, a 
majority of the ballots from both men 
and women show that they are more than 
willing, anxious even, to recognize the 
President’s leadership. 

The Democratic women, however, 
have views which in many cases do not 
coincide with those of the men of their 
party. 

They alone approve the nation- 
alization of the railways. While all 
others are against the bonus, a majority 
of the Democratic women voting on the 
question favor it. They are unwilling to 
follow their brother partisans in casting 
a clear majority vote in favor of Secre- 
tary Mellon’s tax-reduction plan. 

They are the only group giving a clear 
majority in opposition to the sale of arms 
to foreign governments. Even on the 
programme of the Ku Klux Klan they 
have individual views, for of all the 
groups they provide the largest minority 
indorsing it. 

While the Republican women condemn 
the nationalization projects, the Demo- 
cratic women favor them in varying de- 
grees; and in regard to the coal mines 
are joined in approval by their Indepen- 
dent sisters. For that matter, there is a 

(Continued on page.136) 
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Weekly Recapitulation of Ballots for 
Figures show percentage based on number of ballots received 
REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC INDEPENDENT L 
Men yomen Me Jomen Met Jomen 
I— TRAN SPORTATION Approv R Condemned heat Cond’d = App’d Cond’a heptane App’d Cond’a ae Cond'a 
1. Voluntary consolidation of the railroads.- 74...... 10 64. <a 5é...18 BS..0e8 50...14 52. «8d 
2. Compulsory consolidation of the railroads 13......62 i... «€©6..R ..H UM OD. 
3. Compulsory freight rate reduction......  23..-.-- 44 26...37 43...29 53...21  31...38  40...24 
4. Continuance of Esch-Cummins Act... . ae 12 ae 54...20 \ + oe ce 29... 48 
5. Nationalization of the railroads with co- 
operative administration by workers, 
shippers, and public................. Seen 69 21...46 34...42 4...%8 64...32 3%... 
1I—AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 
1. Formation of a Federal Grain Export 
GND Fi. 00404 none ddeedianseiewse | eee. Fee Bes acee 48...15 ey 41.. 
2. Federal aid for Farmers’ Co-operatives.. 43....... 30 S617 8..:% G58 6.8 86... 
3. Federal purchase of wheat............ Faswnws 71 o...0 6...55 @...% H..907 6...0 
4. Price fixing of staple farm products. .... eee 14...49 28...49 29...35 14...58 20...42 
5. Further extension of farm credits...... Se Ba ....81 S...4 6...8 8...8° @.<.3 
6. Development of St. Lawrence waterways 069...... 15 So... @...8 G...6 @..19. @.. 
II—TAXATION 
1. Reduction of taxes by Mellon plan..... ie dt acacsi 6 Rance Bente G08 Mi. Fi. 
2. Reduction of taxes by Garner plan..... Dasauas 62 9... @...30 M...05 1§..48 *27..i8 
3. A Federal tax on land held out of use... ee 31 Bu. 8...08 26... 4... 8..2 


IV—TARIFF 
1. Continuance of Fordney-McCumber Tar- 








1. ctindied ticeeekmebea Se } - ae 19 ) ee .08R fc. =933..88 ...7 
2. Continuance of flexible provision for 
revenue only with lowering of tariffs....  56...... 16 a...18 @...8 81...6 87... @...13 
3. Tariff for revenue only without flexible 
SEED srccccassncceeeeseewiseses ee 9..42 %...20 M...% “..4@ MM... 
V—BONUS 
1. Adjusted compensation for all war vet- 
CE 6:4 ddvns cdndbnsadenecocssnccee ee 23...61 @...32 8B..6H6 8...83 @...& 
VI—PROHIBITION 
1. Rigid enforcement under Civil Service... 84....... 8 re ee ee) ee eer ee ee ae ee 
2. Change in the alcoholic content as now 
limited by the Volstead Act........... eee 64 4...0 31...54 16... 24... 13... 
VII—GENERAL WELFARE 
1. Equal social, legal, and industrial rights r 
i ah eas ere 16 62...18 6... %...71 @...% 4...22 
2. An amendment enabling Congress to pre- 
vent exploitation of children in industry. | ore 6 BO.22<4 84...12 a3... .6 SS a 
3. Federal Anti-Lynching Law........... | Aree 13 Me..c8 56... %...18 S8...02 @...04 
4. Establishment of a Federal Employment 
DEE anigeasusnanedtcdabensakes 35......25 ..%%8 Bi. C...8  F..0: 2.0 
VIII—EDUCATION 
1. Extension of principle of Federal aid for 
ES ROE OE ine is ae 16 ee ee | es ga.0085 ©... @...97 
IX—IMMIGRATION 
1. Registration of aliens ................ ee 4 > 80... .8 ee oo re 
2. Continuance of quota method of restric- 
TD scpetounepnssésevedcossnseubes TT 6... 3... 6%... &...34 ...22 
3, Further restriction .......ccccccocee. pen 10 75....5  75...12  47....6 74...10 75...10 |& 
I io ina wikis aieiduandinn ree 68 4...64 7...68 3...58 7.08 5...64 
5. Examination of prospective immigrants 


at ports of departure.............++-. eee M...3 MH... d LS 
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that time The Outlook has analyzed its Nation-wide vote by parties and by sec- 
tions. The present table shows the contrast between the votes of men and 
women. There yet remains much interesting information derived from the 


ballots, which we hope to share with our readers in later issues—THE EDITORS. 


: - REPUBLICAN : DEMOCRATIC INDEPENDENT 
X—PREPAREDNESS Approved a nage Genie po. Cond’a haga Conte need cunt hos Condé 
1. Expansion of Navy to standards set by 
Conference on Limitation of Armament. 86....... 7 eco FS Mer S 1... 6.8 
2. Extension of Air Service.............. i txanas 6 0058 8... 6.8 OTF. BE WE 
XI—AIR MAIL 
1. The further development of air mail ser- 
| TS ae eB erran r er err err eae (Sa 8 wend hive Cosi | or a eee 
XII—--LABOR 
1. Continuance of Railroad Labor Board.. 70...... 10 S...4 G06 @B.08 6... 8...48 
2. Abolition of injunctions in labor disputes 12......52 .i.40 2...4 8... 2%... 07... 
3. Nationalization, and democratic adminis- 
tration by technicians, workers, and con- 
sumers, of coal mines................ Ly 29.:..3536 44...32 i ee a re ne | 
4. Federal licensing of private detective 
GUIETEE 6.0 06 c cas doce sensevsceens 53 28s ‘S..#28% WH. B...8 1.2.4 54. 368 
XIII—KU KLUX KLAN 
}. Programme of Bie. ......cccscccsss eer 49 Mi. 25.:4 38...8 ...45 23...36 
XIV-—SUPER-POWER 
1. Government control and distribution of ; 
high-power transmission............-. BOs 6 suus 26 %...55 %...23 .%...88 33...23 57...32 
XV--MONEY 
1. Issuing of Federal currency based on 
commodities and labor............... ORs wieins 59 3...48 22... %...357 22... ©... 
XVI—CONSERVATION 
1. A vigorous conservation policy with ex- 
tended Federal control over public prop- 
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1. Sale of Government ships to private 
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XVIII—GOVERNMENT REORGANIZA- 
TION 
!. Reorganization of the Executive Depart- 
ments on the lines proposed in President’s 
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2. Effort to arrest the development of 
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plurality of the Democratic and Inde- 
pendent men to indorse nationalization 
of the mines, though they refuse to favor 
such action with the railways. It would 
seem that the women are more generally 
in favor of Government ownership, while 
the men are opposed to it. 

One finds a solidarity of opinion 
among the Republican men and women 
which is not apparent among the Demo- 
crats or Independents. One reason for 
this may be found in the fact that the 
Administration has been able to guide 
the thought of the Republicans. The 
Democrats have lacked leadership on 
many of the issues. The Independents 
have had several leaders who were not in 
complete agreement. 

To determine the important planks 


which the. Republicans should put into 
their platform one needs only to note on 
the accompanying table the topics on 
which the Republican men and women 
have recorded big majorities. Every 
reader.can make note of these himself. 
To pick out the Democratic planks is 
more difficult. The party is split on sev- 
eral issues of importance. An examina- 
tion of the table will easily show that, 
compared with the Republicans, the 
Democrats on the following subjects are 
divided: The Esch-Cummins Act, the 
nationalization of railways, reduction of 
taxes, the tariff, the bonus, change in the 
Volstead Act, continuance of the quota 
method, nationalization of mines, the Ku 
Klux Klan, ship subsidy, the Hague 
Tribunal, non-recognition of Russia, and 
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the least possible participation in foreign 
affairs. On the Esch-Cummins Act and 
the reduction of taxes the Democratic 
vote here is contrary to the record of the 
party in Congress, as is the vote of the 
Democratic men concerning the bonus; 
while on the subject of the flexible pro- 
vision in the tariff and on the ship sub- 
sidy policy the vote here is contrary to 
avowed Democratic policy. 

As might be expected, the Indepen- 
dent voters are not agreed among them- 
selves. 

Comments accompanying the ballots 
indicate widespread dissatisfaction with 
Congress and increasing support of 
President Coolidge. We divulge this fact 
for the benefit of politicians who are 
seeking the light. 


Buying Our Votes with Our Own Money 


Special Correspondence from Washington 


NE of the most vital lessons in 
Q) politics was given to me some 

years ago when a Congressman 
from one of the big agricultural districts 
was out mending his fences. He had 
shot off the usual patriotic fireworks, and 
was getting down to business. 

“Now, my friends and constituents,” 
he said, as nearly as I can remember, 
“vou are entitled to an accounting of the 
stewardship I have given in the great 
office with which you have intrusted me. 
My record speaks for itself. During the 
last Congress I have brought to this dis- 
trict more money than has been appro- 
priated on behalf of any other member. 
I have labored night and day for your 
welfare. I have watched the interests of 
the most humble as well as the most 
exalted. I have exerted every effort to 
add to your prosperity and your comfort. 
I can prove it. No one can deny that 
my success, greater than that of any 
other member of Congress, deserves your 
confidence and your suffrage. 

“Here are a few of the things I have 
done. I have secured the appointment 
of 103 voters of this district to Federal 
offices, with salaries totaling above $200,- 
000 a year. I have secured the passage 
of 217 private pension bills, bringing into 
the district $187,000 in back pay, and in 
addition $75,000 pension money yearly. 
I have secured the appropriation of 
$112,000 for public buildings in this 
district, which will give work and pros- 
perity to thousands. I have secured the 
appropriation of $280,000 for deepening 
the navigable waters of this district. In 
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all, I have secured for expenditure in this 
district a total of $1,150,000, which is 
more than twice the average appropriated 
by this Congress for expenditure in other 
districts. 

“My fellow-citizens, I point with pride 
to that record.” , 

Now, this man had voted for general 
legislation which injured the district in a 
dozen ways and had been a wheel-horse 
for the “special interests,” but he was 
re-elected, of course. Some years later I 
became well acquainted with him, and 
found that he had the intelligence to be 
an able and useful legislator and a de- 
sire to do as well as he could. In his 
youth he had even been something of an 
idealist. Once I accused him of selling 
his people and buying re-election at their 
expense. But he was not angry. 

“Hell, I know it!” he groaned. “I 
could be a damned decent Congressman 
if I had a chance, and I’d like to, too. 
But if I’m going to be re-elected I’ve got 
to produce money and jobs for the dis- 
trict, and if I’m going to get them I’ve 
got to roll logs and vote as I’m told. It’s 
rotten, but if I don’t some one else 
would. And I like my job. I will say 
this—we don’t steal as much as they 
used to in the old days.” 

This, in miniature, is the story and the 
philosophy of the waste and extrava- 
gance that are going on through our en- 
tire system of government and that reach 
their climax in Congress. Congress is no 
worse than city and State politicians and 
Legislatures—it is probably better—but 
here the sums involved are so great and 


the motives so clear that what is really a 
common political sickness takes on the 
aspects of a plague. 

The reason for this is simple: Con- 
gress is trying as a body to do just what 
my friend the Congressman did as an in- 
dividual. It is trying to buy public favor 
for cash, trying to give enough different 
kinds of graft to enough different groups 
to purchase re-election, trying to win a 
few votes with this wasteful scheme and 
a few more with that extravagance, and 
so get the chance to come back to the 
Capitol and do it over again. 

“Congress is doing as a whole a thing 
that would send any man in Congress to 
jail if he were caught at it,” one political 
leader toid me. He would not let me use 
his name, however, for fear of being 
accused of a “holier than thou” attitude. 
“We are simply buying votes, corrupting 
the Nation by wholesale. We are paying 
no attention to the real needs of the 
country; we measure every bill that is 
offered entirely by its vote-producing 
capacity. We pile the taxes on every 
one, and then try to make them love us 
by giving each a different kind of pap. 
We would probably turn the whole 
Treasury over to the crowd that has the 
most votes if we could find out who they 
were. It is the most damnable form of 
corruption, and the greatest danger that 
the country faces. 

“We can’t even seem to get any one 
interested in stopping it, though,” 
he added, disconsolately. “Everybody 
wants a slice!” 

The extent to which this joyous sport 
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From W. T. Blaine, Plaza Hotel, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Folks who pay no attention to the selection of their seed— 


of raiding the Treasury has grown is 
shown by the figures compiled by the 
Bureau of the Budget. It finds that, 
entirely apart from the usual administra- 
tive expenses and in addition to the 
bonus, there are before Congress bills 
calling for a total of around $3,500,000,- 
000. There is little chance, of course, 
that many of these will pass, but the to- 
tal that is likely to be added to the bur- 
den of the American taxpayer, including 
the bonus, is estimated by one Congres- 
sional leader at between four and five 
billions. Most of this will be in added 
National debt. 

The measures calling for this vast sum 
are of all kinds. There are pensions, 
education, public health, good roads, en- 
couragement of science, care of unfortu- 
nates, experiments, charities at home and 
abroad, public improvements, relief for 
farmers and for several other classes— 
almost everything possible. This discus- 
sion does not involve the merits of any 
of these measures. The purposes of 
many of them are fine; most are at least 
debatable. The point is that they reach 
such an enormous total and that they are 
almost without exception for purposes for 
which no one would have dreamed of de- 
manding Federal money even ten or 
twenty years ago. They show a vital 
change in our National attitude toward 
Government subsidy and aid. They 
raise the question whether, as a Nation, 
we can actually afford many expenditures 
for even very worthy purposes; whether 
we must not begin to adjust our National 
living expenses to our earning capacity, 
just as each of us has to do in private 
life. 

It is undoubted that to some members 
of Congress each of these measures is 
vital to public welfare, but there can be 
no doubt, too, that to Congress as a 
whole each one is appraised chiefly as a 
vote-catching scheme. Most Congress- 


Nobody’s Fault But Our Own 


men, also, are quite prepared to help 
along measures in which they do not be- 
lieve for the sake of getting those they do 
want. The whole situation thus comes 
down to simple log-rolling and mutual 
back-scratching. As it was in the begin- 
ning— 

The increase in burdens which this 
Congress will succeed in passing over the 
President’s opposition must be viewed, 
if its true danger is to be seen, in con- 
nection with the burdens the country is 
already carrying. It is an addition to an 
overload. So, at the risk of repeating 
facts which many readers already know, 
let me summarize some figures recently 
given by Senator Borah, the chief spokes- 
man for economy. 


The Mountain of Debt 


O National debt has grown since 
1915 from a trifle over a billion to 
thirty-two billions, and the present Con- 
gress is trying to add some four billions 
more. This is a per capita jump from $10 
to nearly $300—$1,500 for each head of 
a family—on which we must pay inter- 
est, sinking fund, and other charges. 

Since 1894 the Tax Bill has jumped 
(including local taxes) from $12.50 per 
capita (and from $17.03 in 1903) to 
$64.63 in 1922. It runs as high as $91 
in some cities. This means $450 for the 
average head of a family. 

In 1913 the State and Federal tax bill 
was $2,194,000,000; by 1922 it was 
$7,061,000,000, and it has not dropped 
since. | 

Even worse are the figures on the pro- 
portion of our National income which 
now goes to support the various govern- 
ments. In 1913 we took only 6.4 per 
cent of our annual earnings for taxes. 
To-day, in spite of increases in wealth 
and production, we take 12.1 per cent, so 
that taxes consume almost one dollar out 
of every eight dollars earned by any man 
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Needn’t be surprised if they don’t get what they want in their garden 


or any capital in the country. It must 
be remembered that most economists 
agree that, in spite of all attempts to 
make the wealthier classes pay most of 
this, there is very little that has not been 
shifted to the consumer of goods, so that 


- actually this burden is pretty well dis- 


tributed over us all in proportion to our 
individual expenditures. That is, the 
rich pay more taxes only about to the 
extent that they spend more money. 
Also in this shifting of the incidence of 
taxes there are always additions, so that 
we really pay a good deal more than an 
eighth—some estimates put the figure as 
high as a quarter. 

One more little (?) point about taxes. 
By various means the heaviest burden 
has been shifted to the farmers. This 
was not intended, probably, but it has 
happened, and very largely accounts for 
the fact that discontent and restiveness 
are especially acute among the farmers. 
The figures are: In 1913 the farmer paid . 
a tax bill of $624,000,000, and in 1922 
of $1,436,000,000. In 1913 the farmers 
paid 10.16 per cent of their income in 
taxes, but to-day it is 16.6 per cent as 
compared with 11 per cent for the rest of 
us. No wonder they are growling! 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
Congress does all this from pure cussed- 
ness. Decent and intelligent men, such 
as are most members of both houses, do 
not throw away money for mere amuse- 
ment. Not a few of them are uneasily 
aware that they are sowing, if not a tor- 
nado, at least a very big wind. They 
have reasons for their extravagance—— 
reasons which seem to them compelling. 
So, unless those reasons are learned, and 
until they are changed, there is little to 
be gained by scolding Congress, however 
eloquently. 

I asked several members for those réa- 
sons. They gave them readily enough, 
but would not permit their names to be 
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used. And in that very refusal to go on 
record is to be found one of the keys to 
the whole situation. For those men are 
afraid! The explanations they gave me 
are an indictment, not only of politics as 
it is played and as they play it, but of 
the intelligence and patriotism of the 
voters on whom they depend for office. 
So they dare not speak out. 

The fact is that economy is poor poli- 
tics. We Americans talk about it a lot 
in the abstract, but when we are refused 
anything we turn against every one who 
stands in our way. The sum of our de- 
mands is anything but economy, and 
even a few of us, if we wish, can defeat 
any man who checks our graft. So the 
business of being a watchdog of the 
Treasury is not a happy one. Senator 
Smoot has saved this country more mil- 
lions than can be counted, but is hardly 
loved, and only his peculiar grip on his 
State keeps him in office. The fate 
which fell upon Governor Miller, of 
New York, as a result of his economies 
has been a very recent warning to any 
idealist who might contemplate saving 
money for the people. 


Voters that Buy Themselves 


8 bige- rule for public vote buying, under 
which all our legislation is conducted 
at present, is a very simple one: Voters 
will remember favors done them and for- 
get that they have to help pay, not only 
for those very favors, but also for what- 
_ever is done for every one else. What 
they get is in sight; what they pay is 
vague. Ergo, if one wants votes, he must 
buy them. To refuse is political suicide. 

So the politicians cannot fairly be 
blamed much for all this waste. If they 
did not authorize it, they would soon find 
themselves watching some other politi- 
cians pass the bills. Their actual fault 
is not corruption nor extravagance, nor 
even recklessness; it is timidity. And it 
is hard to blame a man for being timid 
about breaking his neck. Some time, of 
course, the people will wake up. In the 
meanwhile, the politicians will provide 
whatever enough of us ask them for. 
They have got to! 

The remarks of my friend the Con- 
gressman, with which this article opened, 
show their attitude. A recent private 
statement by a Senator that he would 
“give a thousand dollars if I had the 
nerve to vote against the bonus” brings 
it down to date. There was a curious 
situation around the Senate after the 
President’s veto of the Pension Bill. 
Several Senators who admitted: that they 
would have to vote to pass it over the 
veto nevertheless were offering arguments 
and inducements to colleagues to vote 
against it! It is my own opinion that 
if outside pressure were taken off Con- 
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gress would be really economical. Cer- 
tainly there would not be enough votes to 
pass any extravagant measure over a 
veto. 

I asked a veteran politician with a 
philosophic turn of mind why it was that 
we had so suddenly developed the habit 
of crowding to the National trough. 

“There has always been some of it,” 
he declared, “but the people’s ideas seem 
to have swelled since the war. The 
necessary expenditures at that time, the 
sight of so much money, seem to have 
made them feel that the Government 
purse has no bottom. They act as if the 
money came from heaven, and. since 
they have the power to make life miser- 
able for us politicians, we have to act 
that way too. 

“But there’s more to it than that, of 
course. We have been getting away from 
our old American habit of self-reliance 
and independence. We want some one 
else to carry our loads for us. There was 
a time when we’d be ashamed to accept 
charity, even from the Government. We 
used to think it was disgraceful. Now 
we all take all we can get. People seem 
rather proud of coming up and telling 
Congress they can’t manage their own 
affairs successfully and have got to have 
help. They want easy money, protec- 
tion, safety, assistance of all kinds; the 
old pride in struggle, in hard work, in 
taking chances and winning on one’s own 
feet, seems to have gone entirely. 

“There are several things that I think 
may have brought this about. One was 
undoubtedly the extravagances of the 
war. Another has been the growing 
paternalism as a result of radical and 
Socialist agitation; there’s been a lot of 
talk about the Government’s duty to its 
citizens, and very little about the citi- 
zen’s duty to the Government and to 
himself. The Communist doctrine that 
wealth ought to be distributed has 
helped, too. Some of the appeals seem 
to have no other object than to help 
accomplish this. 

“But mostly, I believe, the trouble has 
come from the tricky idea that wealth 
can be made to pay all the bills. It isn’t 
true, of course, and it would be disas- 
trous if it were true, for it would prevent 
any accumulation of capital for increased 
progress. But that idea—that you can 
milk the Government and make the rich 
folks pay—has opened up a new heaven 
for the people who are looking for easy 
money. They wouldn’t ask a dollar 
from the Government, most of them, if 
they realized that they have to pay the 
bills themselves.” 

“Haven’t the protective tariff, the agi- 
tation for subsidies, and the general idea 
that the Government ought to help cer- 
tain interests had something to do with 
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‘he will. 


it?” I asked. The politician is a high- 
tariff man. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he admitted after 
a moment. “I hadn’t thought of that 
before. But it is a fact that in legisla- 
tion of that kind we have rather educated 
people to think that the Government 
ought to take care of certain classes. 
That makes it easy to believe it ought to 
take care of all the other classes too. Of 
course there’s a big difference between 
the tariff protection that pays big divi- 
dends by stimulating industries, and 
most of these charitable appropriations 
that will pay no dividends at all, or the 
‘public improvements’ that pay only fake 
dividends. But I suppose people can’t 
be expected to see that. All they see is 
that other people get something, and 
they want some too.” 

“You don’t exactly blame any of the 
begging groups, then?” 

“No, I guess not. When there’s a 
game of grab on, every one has got to 
grab, including you and me. We’ve 
gradually drifted into this game; if 
there’s any one who hasn’t got in yet, 
lf he looks around, he’ll see 
part of the Nation hurrying away from 
Washington with loot in its pockets, and 
the rest rushing up to get what they can. 
He has to help pay, so he’ll join the pro- 
cession to the trough. And none of us 
can stop it.” 

“What’s the answer?” 

“There’s always a faint hope that the 
country will come to its senses before 
there’s a smash. There’s a still fainter 
hope that some one will be able to stop 
the game—Coolidge is trying it. But 
it’s most likely to go on till something 
breaks. That will be a panic, I suppose. 
We simply can’t keep on at this rate. 
Industry and commerce can’t stand it; 
neither can the individual taxpayer. 
Then, when hard times do come as a re- 
sult of our own folly, we’ll have to stop. 
If there’s no business there can’t be 
much taxes, and if there’s no money in 
the Treasury we can’t spend it. That 
will be an awfully painful cure, though.” 

The reference to the President is per- 
tinent. Mr. Coolidge’s vetoes of some 
measures and the belief that he will veto 
others are having a decided effect on 
public opinion, and one not favorable to 
him. Each such veto costs him votes; 
politicians believe that each costs him 
many more votes than it makes. There 
is some chance that, when all the disap- 
pointed ones see that he is treating every 
one alike, they will get over their resent- 
ment. But for the time being there is 
much evidence that his popularity has 
suffered considerably in the last two 
weeks. 

So it still seems to be true that econ- 
omy is poor politics. 
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Tritons and Nereids 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


George Marvin, whose last article for The Outlook dealt with the winter sports of 
Dartmouth, stopped off long enough in Hawaii on a journey to Japan to 
secure for us an article on the water sports of the mid-Pacific 


So might I, standing on this pleasant 
lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me 
less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn. 


HE pleasant lea, in this case, is 
Waikiki; in spite of what man 
has done unto it, one of the most 

pleasant in this world. Substitute for 
Proteus either Duke or David Kahana- 
moku as they daily rise from the sea and, 
instead of straining your ears for the 
horn of old Triton, listen to the no less 
wreathed ukulele of young “Steamboat” 
Bill, and Wordsworth’s mood of wanting 
to “be a pagan suckled in a creed out- 
worn” is yours in its poignant entirety. 

Whatever man hath done to increase 
the modern conveniences at Waikiki, he 
has done a lot to spoil the appearance of 
that pleasant lea. He has erected a 
great beetling apartment-house of a ho- 
tel, full of the last word in plumbing, 
which in reinforced concrete terms yanks 
you out of what the press agents call 
“the Paradise of the Pacific” back to 
Riverside Drive and Park Avenue. Be- 
vond that he has perpetrated a row of 
suburban dwelling-houses of the early 
Pullman period, which day by day swear 
loudly at the Pacific. A trolley car of 
his device comes at frequent intervals 
right down to the beach with its familiar 
drone, crescendo or diminuendo, reminis- 
cent of early morning headaches in great 
inhuman cities. Iron piers that he has 
made run out into the sky-after-the-rain 
water—almost the unbelievable color of 
the Rhone as it slips out of the’ Lake of 
Geneva—and on these piers by day and 
night and along the strands hard by peo- 
ple walk and chatter and display their 
wearing apparel and have their pictures 
taken just as they do at Palm Beach or 
any other old advertised “lea.” All of 
these things and more has man done to 
Waikiki. But he hasn’t spoiled it. 

God made the mountains and the sea. 

And God made a few beautiful men 
and women joyfully to swim in the sea 
and smile back at the ever-varying 
mountains. To them they belong more 
than to the profane edifices ashore, al- 
though the most beautiful of the men 




















Native Hawaiians riding a low wave. The picture well represents the pose and 
grace of the game and the superb physique of the Kanaka type 


work for the hotel and its guests and 
among those guests and the dwellers in 
the profane houses are some of the most 
perfect of the sea-women. Get your 
bathing suit on and watch them. We'll 
sit in the sand for a while, and then old 
Makalele will get his big outrigger canoe 
and take us to the reef. There we shall 
see the Proteii—if that’s the proper 
plural to fit both sexes of surf-board 
riders—“rising from the sea” and riding 
thereupon. 


N° that is not a native Hawaiian girl 
lying flat in the sand. Eight 
months ago she arrived here from Aus- 
tralia clear white. That other apparent 
Kanaka girl strumming her ukulele be- 
side her was “bohn an’ raised” on the 
islands of white parents. The sun is a 


great painter when his pigments are 


slowly applied. But over there, in one 
of those bungalows beyond Jack Lon- 
don’s house—dwellings under their hau 
tree canopies which do not swear but 
merge with this pleasant lea—lies a 
Canadian girl, just as good a swimmer as 
these dolphins, sick for three weeks from 
the sunburn she got on her first too-long 
day of surfing. White skin doesn’t go 
with this composition; it is almost as 
much out of tune as the strident note of 
the trolley car hitting the bridge behind 
ex-Queen Liliuokalani’s house. In these 


islands you can’t rush things. Get in 
tune first. 

Now these two Nereids are bestirring 
themselves to go out. Brushing off the 
sand and scorning assistance, they get 
their surf-boards—alaias, they call these 
lighter ones, polished shark-shaped craft, 
two feet longer and considerably wider 
than their riders—and each supple cary- 
atid emerges from the locker-room lug- 
ging her own, with one arm thrown out 
to steady it over her shoulder. They 
slosh out through the shallows thigh- 
deep; then each slaps her board down 
and, projecting herself prone upon it, 
moves serenely out to sea, a copper 
cameo on the darker koa wood setting, 
framed in green water. 

But our canoe is ready, and here come 
David and “Samson,” that leviathan, 
along the sands from the Outrigger Club, 
each carrying his olo—a longer, heavier, 
man-o’-war board—labeled in big let- 
ters with his name. For physical perfec- 
tion Proteus had nothing on the Kahana- 
moku family, and some of the other 
Kanaka beach boys who pose and sing 
and swim their happy lives away in the 
Hawaiian Islands, exercising afloat and 
ashore a sort of tacit sovereignty over the 
realm of surfing. “To ride, to swim, to 
sing,” says David, modestly; “that is a 
man.” Surfing to them is not an accom- 
plishment. It is second nature—or, 
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Outrigger canoe coming in on the breakers at Diamond Head 


rather, part of their first nature—but for 
a consideration they will by precept and 
example impart the rudiments of the 
game to malihini (newcomers) like our- 
selves while at the same time making 
them feel like specimens of some inferior 
species several centuries out of date. The 
place is always full of malihini coming 
by relays, male and female after their 
kind, from the four corners of the Pacific. 
Accordingly, at $2.50 a lesson, with fifty 
cents extra for your surf-board, the pecu- 
niary going is not bad for such young 
braves of the sun and the sea. And, in 
the temporary absence of the Duke, 
these two kamainas (old-timers) now 
launching beside us are admittedly the 
kings of the lot. 

With old Makalele in the stern of this 
canoe, all you’ve got to do is to sit tight 
on your stick-of-kindling-wood thwart, 
with your legs in a cockpit narrower than 
a racing shell, and paddle a little now 
and then when he says the word. The 
outrigger pontoon steadies the ship like 
an ark, properly handled, and you 
couldn’t be in a better place to view the 
whole show. No surf through these 
waters where we are going, because, as 
you can see by the darker color, the 
coral formation runs out to the reef on 
this side of the bay. But eastward, on 
our left hand as we paddle, you can see 
the long rollers proceeding in endless suc- 
cession from a point inside the white line 
of the reef clear up to the beach in front 
of the Moana. This is why Waikiki is 
more famous for surfing than other 
places, because here, in a long fan- 
shaped shoal, the white sand runs out 
between coral shelves with an almost im- 
perceptible grade for nearly half a mile. 
As at the Lido in Venice you have 
almost to disappear on the Adriatic hori- 
zon before exceeding your depth, so here 
tiny figures of swimmers away out in the 
expanse suddenly fool you by standing 
up shoulder deep. Over this long flat 
bottom the surf forms slowly and keeps 
its formation, slow to break. With a 


kona, or south wind, at Waikiki a very 
heavy surf hits the reef, where its tumul- 
tuous force is broken. But the wave im- 
pulse goes on, disciplined and rhythmic, 
in long series of rollers made to order in 
Oahu for surfing. Inside the reef, in the 
kulana nalu, or place where the surf 
forms, mermen and merwomen, lying on 
their boards, wait for their waves. There 
you can see now the two brown Nereids 
lying, and thither we are bound. 

David and Samson paddling close be- 
side us move with deceptive ease. Their 
arms reach out, take the water, and 
sweep back with the motions of a sculler 
in his shell. It is a tremendous shoulder 
exercise and puts deltoids on you like 
those in the Luxembourg Gallery. If 
they want to make more speed, lying 
well aft so as to submerge the stern of 
the board, they kick their legs in the 
trudgeon stroke and forge ahead, leaving 
a foamy wake in the water. Samson 
with his huge strength is the best on the 
beach, a human motor boat. Every one 
goes sculling placidly out this way, like 
a flock of contented water-bugs, but it 
takes several weeks to attain a degree of 
comfort and ease with speed. At first 
you think you are going to wear your 
short ribs right through the skin from 
the chafing of your position, and during 
your first weeks you and all the other 
malihini will complain bitterly of pains 
like inflammatory rheumatism in your 
shoulders and necks, and sciatica aches 
in the smalls of your backs. 

“Hoé!” calls Makalele from the stern 
of the canoe, suddenly changing his 
course to port. Come on, paddle now 
and we'll work over eastward in the path 
of the rollers to see the next lot of surfers 
ride in. Far out you can hear them 
laughing and calling to one another, 
“Hoé! hoé! hoé!” (paddle, paddle, pad- 
dle), as they catch their waves. Sam- 
son and David change their course in 
conformity with ours, and the whole 
squadron heads over diagonally towards 
the edge of the big surf. 


We are just in time. First come three 
little Kanaka boys yelling, the Moana 
bootblack among them. He made “plenty 
money” yesterday, so that he can play 
and surf to-day. Two of them swamp 
before they reach us, but little Paoa, the 
bootblack, goes by, still standing in white 
foam, leaning forward and scooping the 
water madly to keep ahead of his wave. 

But here’s the sight we came for. On 
the crest of an oncoming ridge appear 
the two brown girls we saw depart sea- 
ward from the Outrigger beach a while 
ago. Never mind your paddle; Mak will 
handle her alone over these waves. Vic- 
tory of Samothrace! and then some! 
They have picked their wave well. It is 
a hummer, a nalu-nui. Right on its 
streaming mane they stand, arms out- 
stretched, their boards cutting a white 
gash down its green face. Bucking over 
the lower wave just ahead of theirs, we 
emerge to find the two sea deities de- 
scending upon us glorified, their glisten- 
ing brown bodies, radiant with light and 
life, treading down a smoky green hill- 
side with the speed of the wind. It 
simply can’t be true—because their 
alaias are almost hidden in spray and 
each figure seems to poise and be born of 
the flying water, not, as she reaily is, 
skillfully obeying the course of the wave 
she rides, but guiding and ruling it im- 
periously, triumphing over the ocean. 

“Aji-e-e-e-e-e!” they yell in a kind of 
Gabriel horn combination of contralto 
and _ soprano-with-nothing-mezzo-about- 
it, as they go streaming by, lips apart 
and starry-eyed, a dream of fair women 
as they were meant to be. Our outrigger 
lifts drunkenly over the same steep crest 
and comes down, “slosh, ke-zop,” on the 
farther side. Like dolphins to right ard 
left of us emerge smiling our two con- 
voys. They have coasted over the other, 
lower, waves we first struck, but this one. 
curling to break, they took headlong 
through near its top, depressing the bow 
of their boards with a sharp forward 
thrust. If you don’t get the angle just 
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right by instinct and experience, the 
wave upsets you backwards and a long 
way shorewards, or your board, like an 
independent shark, plumbs the depths 
without you. 

Arrived out at the kulana nalu, the 
rendezvous by the reef, Makalele dex- 
trously maneuvers the canoe about and 
we begin to keep our tryst with the 
waves. The two Kanakas lie lazily out- 
stretched upon their big hundred-pound 
olos, laughing and talking to each other 
and to us. Life goes gayly, gayly with 
these children, and the mood is infec- 
tious. Was there ever anything to worry 
about? It has been a good long doé out 
here from the Club beach, the sun is 
warm and friendly, and the last of the 
morning’s kona wind—which has kicked 
up all that surf outside—now sunk to a 
whisper, fans us from the South Seas. 
In this seventy-eight degree water it is 
neither hot nor cold, and there comes 
from somewhere in the world, as happens 
now and then, a touch of great peace. 
All the earth seems in tune from the 
eastern horizon beyond old Diamond 
Head, stretched out like ourselves at 
ease, clear around to the purple head- 
land of Waianaé, misty across the shim- 
mering ocean in the west. The long 
white crescent of beach lies before us, 
rimmed by its dark-green border of 
palms and rubber trees broken by the 
ugly angular lines of houses. Out at sea 
white sails of fishing boats on the ultra- 
marine and the little island steamer 
shouldering bravely home from Hilo. 
Waves heave themselves up and go 
shoreward, low ones and sluggish. We 
don’t want that kind. We hear the voices 
of other surfers on their way out and 
catch intermittent glimpses of them coast- 
ing over low summits between. Then—- 

““Gosh—hai!” says David, quite out of 
keeping with local color; and looking 
back over our shoulders we view a fine 
series of surf charging us hot off the reef. 
To catch a wave just right and keep it 


you must get going at top speed before 
it overtakes you. David and Samson 
are down flat on their boards, legs churn- 
ing and arms ripping the water. In the 
canoe we are all paddling for dear life, 
encouraging each other with hoé, hoé, 
hoé, hoé. Now the surf has caught us, 
towers threateningly up over us, shutting 
out the ocean and the fishing boats be- 
hind us with its toppling wall. It lifts 
our stern high in the air at a perilous 
angle as we feel the tremendous surge of 
it beneath the keel; old Mak strains 
back with all his strength on the steering 
paddle, and we are off at express speed 
for the coast. 

And now “Proteus’—two of him— 
“rising from the sea!” Lost for a second 
in the white seething of the crest, David 
Kahanamoku, his olo launched forward 
like a spear, quickly slips his hands back, 
gathers his legs under him half-kneeling 
fashion, and then rises head and back 
together as a sprinter leaves his marks. 
One foot ahead of the other, he feels for 
the balance center of his racing board, 
then stands erect at ease and smiles 
around at us. On the other side stands 
Samson in a smother that completely 
hides his board, less buoyant than the 
other figure, less born of the spray, more 
heroic, neolithic. All together we cata- 
pult beachwards in the teeth of the 
breaker, ten thousand years ago. 

The exhilaration of riding a big surf 
is hard to describe. Holding the tiller of 
a racing sloop in a heavy following sea 
will give you some idea of the lift and 
yawing thrust of the wave under you. 
But your sixty-pound board is many 
times more responsive than a forty- 
footer. Under your feet the wave is 
alive; you have spurred some Titanic 
monster, roped a whale; a hand like that 
in the “Ancient Mariner” is reaching up 
to hurl you like a javelin at the shore. 

The skill of it is balance made instinc- 
tive. Watch David there, standing on 


one foot—he has come in all the way ' 
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with a girl sitting on his shoulders; and 
Samson, not to be outdone, turns his 
back to the beach and rides as calmly as 
before. Each man instinctively antici- 
pates the whim of the wave; by the tread 
of his feet and shifting of the weight of 
his body on the board he keeps his. olo 
forever zipping down the face of the 
precipice without ever reaching the val- 
ley. When the surf is high and steep 
with a jagged dancing top, he stands 
back on his board; when it breaks and 
begins to flatten out close to shore, he 
treads forward. Shifting the weight too 
far forward at any time drives the board 
nose under, though it is beveled and 
bilged like a scow to prevent this ten- 
dency, when she plunges for coral and 
you promptly become an involuntary 
pearl-diver. If, on the other hand, you 
let your board climb too high by stand- 
ing back towards the tail of it, you are 
apt to lose your wave entirely and be 
dragged over on the reverse slope as 
though some mischievous water sprite 
had tied a peach basket on behind. All 
the time, like an unbroken colt, she is 
likely to shy and slew off diagonally 
across the face of the wave. Merely 
with a turn of his body David comes 
smoking across our course until, almost 
in collision, he straightens his flight with 
a mere flip of his legs. 

Sunlight and sea, and the mountains 
looking approvingly down on us. Too 
soon it is over. Hurtling ashore our 
short half-mile, we drive at length into 
the kipapa, the place where the spent 
long rollers break and come foaming 
down in tumultuous ruins. David treads 
back from the muku to the Jala side of 
the wave, is caught in the drag, and 
stops as though he had run into a rope. 
Samson glides on clear to the sand and 


steps ashore nonchalantly from his 
beached ship. 
“To ride, to sing—to surf.” Pagan, 


yes. But the creed is not by any means 
outworn. 
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Straight up, both ways ! 









































‘* Who comes there!’’ There is no thrill in outdoor America greater than the sight of a bull moose as you paddle 


around a bend in some sluggish Superior waterway 


Wild Life in the National Forests 


FTER I had tramped over the 
A Superior National Forest for the 
greater part of a day, inspecting 
timber sales and plantations of Norway 
pine, the Forest supervisor led the way 
up a bypath to point out a case of illegal 
lumbering. A mile up the trail we found 
thirty or forty aspens, freshly felled. 
They lay straight and parallel, and 
pointed as by a plumb line into a bit of 
marsh that had been flooded by a newly 
built beaver dam. Expert lumberjacks 
could not have done a cleaner job. A 
fat old beaver was waddling off into the 
water, dragging a two-inch limb over his 
shoulder. 

“Well,” I asked, “what are you going 
to do about it?” 

The supervisor was an Irishman who 
had not struggled with official instruc- 
tions for a dozen vears in vain. 

“The Use Book,” said he, ‘“‘allows free 
timber for domestic purposes by settlers; 
and if these ain’t the original settlers on 
the Superior National Forest, I’d like to 
know who are.” 

The importance of the National For- 
ests as coverts and breeding grounds for 
wild life is increasing steadily as the tide 
of settlement drives our game animals 
back into their last refuges. Forestry 
and game are linked together by an an- 
cient and honorable association. The 
earliest public forests were the game pre- 
serves of the king and his grand sei- 
gneurs. The first foresters were game- 
keepers. The gentle art of venery has 
come right down into modern European 
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By W. B. GREELEY 


Chief of the United States Forest Service 





HE Chief Forester of the 
United States believes 
that forests should grow more 
things than trees. America’s 
recreation seekers can do noth- 
ing better than back up his 
demand for game replenish- 
ment and propagation. 











forestry hand in hand with the growing 
of timber. In the working plans for the 
state forests of France, where troops of 
the Engineer Corps cut quantities of 
lumber for the use of our forces at the 
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An unruffled and well-disposed “‘ first 
citizen’’ of the Superior National 
Forest, Minnesota 


front, they found the annual yield of 
game prescribed as meticulously as the 
“possibilité,” or allowable cut of timber. 
The Forest Rangers have attempted to 
estimate the game population in our 
National Forests. A census on the hoof 
has obvious limitations; but the total 
shows over 515,000 big-game animals. 
The deer exceed 440,000, spread over 
140 National Forests. Several great 
herds, like the 40,000 deer on the Cali- 
fornia Forest, are striking instances 
where game has come back under regu- 
lated hunting. On the Kaibab National 
Forest in Arizona, which has been rigidly 
protected as a Federal Game Refuge for 
the last seventeen years, the mule deer 
have increased from 6,000 or less to a 
present herd of at least 20,000, and are 
adding five or six thousand fawns a year. 
The e!k in the National Forests are esti- 
mated at 48,500, about one-third of 
which form part of the great herds which 
range in and out of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. A number of herds have 
resulted from a restocking of elk in re- 
gions where the species had become ex- 
tinct. One of the most worth-while re- 
wards of an early fall trip into the Mount 
Evans district back of Denver is a 
glimpse of the bay coats and spreading 
antlers of the bull elks as they graze in 
an emerald meadow or dodge back into 
the timber at your approach. The elk 
herd on this National Forest now num- 
bers about 240, and has grown from a 
plant of 75 animals made in 1916. 
Then come the mountain sheep, over 


12,000 of them, with 10,500 mountain 
goats and 4,300 moose. The register of 
cloven-hoofed aristocracy includes a few 
caribou, 3,000 antelope, and 149 buffalo, 
the latter mainly within the Wichita 
National Forest in Oklahoma. But the 
tally of big game is only part of the pic- 
ture. There are the fur bearers, with 
100,000 beaver at a guess, the game 
birds and water fowl, the lesser woodland 
birds, and a hundred varieties of gamy 
fish from the big pickerel and wall-eyed 
pike of the Northern lakes to the little 
golden trout flashing in the crystal 
streams of the California Sierras. 

The wild life in America should be re- 
stored and intelligently used even as we 
seek to restore our depleted timber. The 
attainment of this goal on the National 
Forests is rendered somewhat difficult by 
the political status of their game animals. 
The control of wild life does not run with 
the land on which it breeds and ranges, 
but, except where special Federal laws 
have ordained otherwise, is vested in the 
States. Much that the Government might 
do for its well-being can ibe accomplished 
only indirectly, and often ineffectively, 
through co-operation with State agencies. 
Nevertheless much is being done. 

Most of the Forest officers serve as 
deputy State game wardens and help to 
enforce the hunting and fishing code of 
the State. The supervisors and rangers, 
as they traverse the woodlands and 
ranges under their charge, study the wild 
life, its habits and breeding grounds, its 
food supply and coverts, and the increase 
or decrease in valuable species. Every 
year what they find out about the wild 
life and what they recommend for its 
well-being are placed before the game 
authorities of the State concerned. One 
cf the most fruitful forms of co-operation 
has been the creation of State refuges on 
Government land. The Forest Service 
joins forces with the State in protecting 
the refuge from hunting or fishing, and, 
on its own account, backs up the special 
drive for replenishing wild life by re- 
stricting grazing or other uses of the area 
as far as it can without working an un- 
warranted hardship. Nearly one hun- 
dred State refuges or protected breeding 
grounds have thus been established in the 
National Forests. 

There is no more delightful experience 
for the lover of wild things than a fall 
tramp or canoe trip through the portion 
of the Superior National Forest, in 
northeastern Minnesota, which has been 
a State game refuge for several years. 
The partridges are constantly whirring 
away from under foot. Twenty or thirty 
deer may be counted in an afternoon’s 
walk, flashing their white flags as they 
clear the undergrowth and fallen logs in 
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a leisurely getaway and stopping now 
and then to return your interest with 
wide-eyed curiosity. Now and then as 
the canoeist paddles around the bend of 
some sluggish waterway he comes upon a 
huge moose, belly-deep in the water and 
scouring the bottom with his huge over- 
hanging lip for succulent water plants. 

Aside from the State preserves, the 
National Forests include several Federal 
game refuges in which the Forest Service 
has a relatively free hand in working out 
a programme of wild life conservation. 
The Wichita Game Preserve in Okla- 
homa now numbers 700 buffalo, deer, 
elk, and antelope, aside from quantities 
of wild turkey, quail, and migratory 
water fowl. The Pisgah Game Preserve 
is a stretch of wooded mountains in 
North Carolina purchased by the Gov- 
ernment under the Weeks Law. The 
wild life on this area was protected for 
many years by its former owner, George 
W. Vanderbilt, whose skilled German 
forester combined the production of game 
and the growing of timber as naturally 
as he would have done in the Harz 
Mountains. Since Federal acquisition, 
the native species have been supple- 
mented by plants of buffalo and elk. The 
refuge now contains 2,000 deer, with 
many wild furkey and other game birds. 
Not only North Carolina but Georgia 
and Tennessee have transferred the con- 
trol of fish and game in National Forests 
to the Forest Service. 
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The recognition of wild life as a re- 
source of the first rank requires special 
provision for its needs at many points, 
but none is more vital than the curtail- 
ment of other uses of the land which are 
harmful to game. This applies particu- 
larly to the pasturage of sheep or cattle 
on the natural ranges of wild creatures 
which, like the elk, antelope, and black- 
tail deer, are essentially grazing animals. 
The food requirements of the game popu- 
lation are under constant study by For- 
est officers. Every year, in making allot- 
ments of range to sheep or cattle, the 
adjustments needed in behalf of wild life 
are put in force as far as they can be in 
fairness to thé stock growers whose herds 
depend upon National Forest pasture. 
On most of the State refuges in grazing 
regions and on many other range dis- 
tricts the pasturage of domestic stock has 
been reduced or wholly eliminated in 
order to provide adequate forage for the 
game. Over one and a half million acres 
of National Forest land surrounding the 
Yellowstone National Park have been re- 
served for the elk herds, including nearly 
all the winter pasturage there is to be 
had. 

It is obvious that adjustments of this 
sort cannot be made arbitrarily or in 
consideration of game interests alone. 
To do so would often cause real suffer- 
ing and start reactions that bode no good 
to the cause of wild life conservation. 
Reducing the grazing privileges of the 




















** Going the way of the buffale ’’ has been the text of many a warning anent American 
game; but on the Wichita National Forest the buffalo have come back 
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sheep or cattle “baron” is one thing; 
shutting out the herds of settlers and 
, small ranch owners who depend upon 
' National Forest range for their livelihood 
is quite different. The vast majority of 
the 35,000 grazing permittees on the 
National Forests are little men. The 
issue may not lie between game and live 
stock, but between game and homes, be- 
tween wild life and rural communities. 

We cannot give wild life an absolute 
tight of way on the National Forests; 
but we can largely increase its numbers, 
add to its security, and make it one of 
the most highly prized recreational assets 
of the American people. Game manage- 
ment on the National Forests should 
stand on all fours with the management 
of their timber. As we plant fire-swept 
areas with young trees, so should regions 
depleted of their native game be re- 
stocked. As we reserve veterans of the 
forest to reseed land around them, so will 
there be need for many protected breed- 
ing spots from which game may overflow 
into neighboring hunting grounds. As 
the Forester guards his growing stock of 
timber, so should we seek first to build 
up and then to hold a normal game 
population adjusted to the resources 
available for its maintenance. 

In the use of game no less the com- 
parison with forest practice holds. Just 
as we religiously preserve every living 
giant sequoia, so should game animals 
like the antelope, Rocky Mountain ram, 


mountain goat, and caribou be wholly 
protected in regions where they are rare 
or distinctive. As tracts of timber are 
reserved from any commercial use in 
spots of special scenic beauty or recrea- 
tion value, so should all wild life, or all 
except predatory species, be held sacred 
in regions where its greatest public ser- 
vice will be rendered as an object of 
natural interest. We need wild zodlogi- 
cal parks—wild and unspoiled—where 
our wonderful animal and bird life may 
be known and studied in its native 
haunts. And where the game is utilized 
only the natural increase from a perma- 
nent breeding stock should be taken, just 
as we harvest year by year only the 
quantity of timber which our forests are 
growing—no more. The National For- 
ests, with their vast stretches of game- 
producing land under complete public 
control, their exceedingly varied fauna, 
and their permanent field organization, 
offer the finest opportunity in the United 
States for evolving an expert plan of 
game management. 

On the National Forests, as elsewhere, 
our wild life is threatened as never before 
by the extension of roads and the rising 
tide of automobile travel. The game 
country and fishing grounds are being 
opened up more and more every year 
and penetrated by greater and greater 
throngs of people. The motor car and 
the highway are here to stay; and it isa 
splendid thing for the masses of our peo- 
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ple.to share the privileges of the open 
places. But just as we should not be 
blind to the fire hazard brought into the 
Forests by careless campers, we should 
not ignore the menace to wild life from 
the oncoming host of rods and guns. 
This situation must be met by the strict 
enforcement of State fish and game laws, 
the shortening of open seasons and re- 
duction of bag limits, the absolute pro- 
tection of rare species, and the establish- 
ment of more fish and game sanctuaries; 
and it must be met aggressively. 

On its National Forests the Federal 
Government has an opportunity to ren- 
der a great National service in wild life 
conservation. The creation of Federal 
game sanctuaries now requires the te- 
dious process of a special act of Congress 
in each case. We need a basic law which 
would authorize the President, after ob- 
taining the concurrence of the State, to 
establish fish reserves, bird sanctuaries, 
and game refuges in the National For- 
ests. Their administration should be 
directed primarily toward the replenish- 
ment and propagation of game, like seed 
trees on a cut-over forest, but should be 
flexible enough to admit regulated hunt- 
ing or other forms of use if the growing 
population of wild life necessitates. A 
flexible scheme of fish and game reserves, 
dotted all over the map, is one construc- 
tive way of combating the road builder 
and the automobile factory. 

Game refuges do not, however, offer 

















Migrating ducks find refuge and safety in the Wichita National Forest 
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the only solution. There should be a 
place in the forest policy of the United 
States for a few large stretches of real 
wilderness, for a few big areas that are 
permanently closed to the road builder 
and the automobile. The social value of 


unspoiled open spaces as a background 
for a great industrial nation must not be 
ignored in the feverish development of 
resources and expansion of highway 
mileage. An occasional wilderness area 
should be protected from the mass at- 
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tacks of the tourist. Nature herself has 
marked out a number of them in the 
National Forests. Not only will they 
afford secure haunts for wild life; they 
will recreate the youthful vigor: of the 
American people. 


The Stock Power and Sail Boat 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


A solution of the demand for a moderate-priced craft for the amateur sailor 


r NHE statement is made frequently 
that we are not a seafaring peo- 
ple. Like most generalities, it is 

only half true. We may not invest our 
money in ships of commerce as do so 
many of the people of northern European 
countries, and the sea as a profession 
may not make the same call to our youth 
as it did when the population of the 
United States was only a fringe along 
our Eastern seaboard and the commerce 
of the country was carried mainly in 
ships. But this is merely because greater 
opportunities have offered in the rapid 
development of the country from coast to 
coast, and for the reason that going to 
sea to-day does not offer the same chance 
of advancement in life as it once did. It 
does not mean that we have lost the love 
of the sea or the spirit of adventure that 
pervaded our hardy ancestors—a spirit 
that made them shove off from the set- 
tled, orderly civilization of Europe and 
sail the unknown seas to the’ westward 
and discover half the world. 

No, there is still a strong solution of 
salt flowing through our veins, and the 
call of strange waters is just as strong as 
it ever was; only we gratify the call 
nowadays in our leisure moments instead 
of making it a life-work—as witness the 
fact that our fleet of yachts and pleasure 
boats is the largest of any country in the 
world. Wherever there is water deep 
enough to float a coracle there is a grow- 
ing demand for craft to sail upon it; and 
when an ocean race on blue water be- 
tween small sailing yachts was sailed to 
Bermuda last summer some 175 amateur 
sailors who had learned all their seaman- 
ship in pleasure craft manned and navi- 
gated the twenty-two boats of the fleet in 
a manner that commanded respect and 
admiration. While there was room 
aboard the little vessels for only these 
175 men, there were ten times that num- 
ber, from all parts of the United States, 
that wanted to go and tried to get berths 
on the various boats. 

The coming of the power boat some 




















A little 15-footer with outside ballast, un- 
capsizable, and with a modern sloop rig, 
which can be had for about $350 


twenty years ago opened up many inland 
lakes and waterways that were not suit- 
able for sailboats and gave those who did 
not live on large bodies of water a chance 
to respond to this urge to get afloat. 
Unfortunately for the boat, the automo- 
bile “arrived” at about the same time, 
and it was developed so fast and was 
brought down so quickly to a price to 
meet every pocketbook that for a while 
it undoubtedly retarded the growth of 
pleasure-boating in many localities. 

But the car could never entirely sat- 
isfy the !Vanderlust nor kill the craving 
in most of us who live near water to own 
something in which we could shove off 
from shore. And there has been a big 
swing back toward the water in the last 
few years that has already put more peo- 
ple afloat in their own boats than ever 
before. This has been helped by the 
growing desire to get away from con- 
gested roads and the expensive hospi 
tality of crowded road-houses, which has 


caused people to wake up to the fact that 
they have been neglecting the opportuni- 
ties that the wonderful waterways of the 
country afford. 

Probably one of the factors that has 
kept people off the water who would like 
to get afloat has been the fancied cost of 
buying and running a boat. I say fan- 
cied, because many have a totally wrong 
idea of the actual cost of owning a boat. 
It is true that the first cost is high at the 
present time as compared with pre-war 
standards, but no higher than, if as high 
as, the cost of every other commodity we 
use; and, if we take the automobile as a 
standard, one can get very nearly equiva- 
lent value in a boat, considering first 
cost, depreciation, cost of operation, and 
taking into account that on a cruiser one 
carries his living quarters right along 
with him and has no outlay for hotel 
bills, garage charges, etc., when cruising, 
and has nothing but the food he eats to 
buy. This is barring, of course, the so- 
called “tin Lizzies,” for no one has yet 
Fordized the boat-building field. Yet by 
standardization of design and specializ- 
ing on stock models the boat builder has 
made his contribution to the efforts to 
hold prices within reason. 

So far standardization has worked 
satisfactorily in the smaller craft for day 
use or for knocking about week-ends; 
but when one comes to larger boats with 
cruising accommodations the problem is 
harder, because every prospective pur- 
chaser seems to want something just a 
little different from the next man. The 
size of the party he cruises with, his 
standards of living, and the like all make 
him want a boat “just so.” But when 
one realizes the additional cost entailed 
in departing from a stock model he wil! 
—unless he has a long pocketbook—let 
his own pet “layout” scheme go by the 
board and take one of the very practical 
and comfortable stock boats he can get 
at two-thirds or even one-half the cost. 


. One does. not expect an automobile dealer 


to change the details of a car to suit the 























If one must have speed, it can be had in the stock 26-foot runabouts. This one will 
step along at 34 miles per hour with a 125-h.p. motor 


purchaser’s whim, and, while there is not 
as big a field in stock boats to choose 
from as there is in automobiles, it is still 
wide enough to offer a very reasonable 
choice. 

Before going into figures of what it 
will cost to buy and run a stock boat, a 
word should be said regarding the choice 
of the two types—sail or power.. The 
selection will depend on two things. 
First, the waters in which one expects to 
use the boat, and, second, his personal 
predilections. Undoubtedly in a small 
boat for day sailing or afternoon racing 
a sailboat will make the greater appeal 
where the water is suitable. There is 
more “‘feel’’ and life to the boat, there is 
more skill required in handling her, in 
sailing her against competition, in taking 
advantage of the winds, than there is 
turning over a motor and then sitting 
at a_ steering-wheel while machinery 
does the work. On the other hand, 
there are many narrow, winding water- 
ways or small lakes where a sailboat 
cannot be used to advantage, and where 
the small open motor boat will have the 
call. 

In cruising craft the choice between 
the two types is a little more difficult. 
One still has the call of the sail urging 
him, especially if he is at all familiar 
with sailing craft. But against this he 
must weigh the greater range of useful- 
ness, the wider cruising radius in a given 
time, and, usually, the greater amount of 
room on a specified length of the motor 
cruiser. It all boils down to a choice of 
which features one wants the most. Per- 
haps a combination of the two in the 
auxiliary cruiser offers, not only the best 
compromise, but also the best type of 
all-round cruising boat yet turned out. 
Here one has the pleasure of the sailboat 
and can make use of the wind, which is 
still free, thank God, with the advantage 


of the power boat for increasing the 
cruising radius and eliminating the un- 
certainties of calm weather. 

Recognizing the growing demand for 
the auxiliary, several small stock cruisers 
of this type, from 26 to 32 feet in length, 
have been turned out by boat builders 
who have studied the problem involved, 
and before the year is over it is predicted 
that a number more will be at the option 
of the cruising man. 

Now as to cost, taking up first the 
small sailboat. Stock craft of either cat 
or sloop rig, from 14 to 21 feet, most of 
them from designs by well-known naval 
architects, can be had at very moderate 
prices for the man who wants to get 
afloat and yet does not want too much 
of a dent made in his pocketbook. A 
14-foot or 15-foot boat will cost from 
$250 to $350 complete, depending on the 
type and construction. Most of these 
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will be centerboard boats, suitable for 
shoal water, but one or two keel boats 
are available. The cost of upkeep is 
negligible, as the yearly coat of paint can 
be put on by the owner himself and a 
new suit of sails every two or three years 
will be the greatest item of expense. An 
18-footer, of the popular knockabout 
sloop rig, can be had for from $400 to 
$700, possibly more if one goes in for 
special fittings and the like. A boat’s 
size increases as the cube of her dimen- 
sions, SO as One goes up in size the price 
increases more or less in the same ratio. 
In the auxiliary type, mentioned above, 
the boats are mostly cruisers with good 
cabins, sleeping from two to four persons, 
and with every convenience for living 
aboard. A minimum of 25 or 26 feet 
over all length is about as small a craft 
as one can get living accommodations 
aboard of. A 26-footer, complete, with 
an engine capable of giving a speed 
under power of five to six miles per 
hour, spars, sails, and cabin equipment, 
will cost from about $2,900 up, de- 
pending, as in a house, on details of 
finish, trim, etc. The same boat usually 
can be purchased, without the motor or 
cabin equipment, which can be installed 
by the purchaser later as he desires, 
for $1,800 to $2,000, reducing the initial 
cost. 

A 28-footer will cost about $3,500, and 
a 32 to 35 footer from $4,000 to $4,500, 
including engine and all engine equip- 
ment. The cost of upkeep of these boats 
need not be great, and not as much as 
with a good automobile. They will be 
run without a paid hand, and the yearly 
overhaul and painting is not an expensive 
job—can be done easily by the owner in 
a few spring week-ends—and the motor 

















The cozy interior of a 33-foot power cruiser which shows what comfortable accommo- 
dations can be had in a small standardized boat that costs around $3,500 
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.will require very little outlay if one uses 


it intelligently. 

When one gets into the power-boat 
class, a much wider range of type, size, 
and accommodations can be had. If one 
goes in for open boats and runabouts, 
suitable for knocking about or for fast 
runs, he can find almost any type he 
may want and at a price ranging from a 
few hundred dollars up to $6,000 or 


$7,000. A little 18-foot or 20-foot open . 


boat with a small engine capable of giv- 
ing a speed of eight. miles per hour can 
be obtained for from $350 to $600, a 
price which compares favorably with the 
universal car. The cost of gasoline and 
oil is about the only running expense. If 
one wants speed, it can be had also. 
There are many 20 and 22 footers of 
excellent design, well built, and finished 
with leather-covered seats, that will cost 
from $1,000 to $2,000 and make from 12 
to 20 miles per hour, depending on the 
horse-power. There is an excellent 26- 
footer, with a speed of from twenty to 
thirty miles, which comes in different 
grades of finish and with different power 
plants, selling for from $2,500 to $6,000. 
Large marine engines are still expensive, 
which accounts for the mounting cost 
when one goes in for speed, but are re- 
liable and can be counted on when one 
steps on the gas. In sizes above 30 feet 
the boats are mostly built to order. 

Now as to power cruisers—probably 
the most popular of the stock power 
boats to-day. For, after all, it is the 
ability to get afloat and to go on short or 
long cruises with the assurance that one 
will have a comfortable, snug little cabin, 
with good berths and facilities for pre- 
paring a real meal when the long day’s 
run is over and the hook is down in some 
quiet harbor or cove, where the honk of 
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A stanch auxiliary schooner 32 feet long, with a cabin that will sleep and feed four 
comfortably and take them anywhere. These schooners cost in the neighborhood 
of $4,000, including power 


motor horns will not disturb one, that 
makes the biggest appeal. Cruisers 26 
or 28 feet in length—the smallest size to 
be recommended—can be found very 
plainly but substantially built on the 
lines of the boats used in all weathers by 
fishermen, for $1,200 to $1,600. They 
can cost more, but the difference in price 
is largely a matter of construction, finish, 
and power. There are many on the mar- 
ket from 30 to 33 feet in length, with 

















A 34-foot power cruiser whose cabin has all the essentials of a summer home. She will 
make 12 miles per hour, day in and day out, and the first cost is under $5,000 


well-arranged cabins, upper and: lower 
berths, sleeping four, galley, and lava- 
tory, and with a speed of from ten to 
twelve miles, that sell for $3,000 to 
$3,500—roughly, $100 per running foot. 
There is an excellent 34-footer, which 
has proved exceedingly popular, to be 
had for about $4,800, with good power 
and unusual accommodations on deck 
and below, well designed and well built. 
Forty-footers, sleeping from six to eight 
in separate compartments, come at about 
$6,000 to $7,000. Above this size one 
usually orders from any one of a number 
of stock plans and the boat is built for 
him, the price depending on any or all 
of the things mentioned already, but, in 
any case, showing a decided saving over 
the boat specially designed and built. to 
suit one’s individual ideas. 

But these larger, faster, and higher- 
priced boats are beyond the scope of this 
article, as they require a paid hand to 
run and keep up, and we are speaking 
here only of the economical boat which 
the owner and his friends run themselves, 
and thus get the greatest pleasure out of 
the craft. For there is no greater joy— 
if one loves the water—than operating, 
navigating, and taking care of one’s own 
ship, no matter how small she may be. 
And it begins to look. now as if the 
manufacturer of the small stock boat is 
the person who is going to “save our 
breed of sailormen.” 


























Courtesy U. 8S. Forest Service 


A roadside encampment in a National Park 


Touring with Tent and Car 


ROM the first of July till mid- 

2 September our motor car had 

alternately hummed and _stag- 

gered across the varied topography of 

seven thousand miles in half the States 

in the Union. An old friend rushed out 
to the curb in returning greeting. 

“Was it worth while?” he presently 
asked. 

“You bet it was!” we chimed in unison. 

“What’s your main impression of it 
all?” 

“The main impression,” I replied, “is 
the astounding immensity of the United 
States. It’s a great country—treally 
great. I never knew so before. I’ve 
become quite mad about it. The beauty, 
variety, and people.” 

Mind you, this isn’t the impression of 
a visiting Englishman or Frenchman. 
It’s that of a native American, perhaps 
of a slightly pessimistic turn of mind at 
times, who for nearly forty years has 
lived and traveled in a good many dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and 
more than a half-dozen times crossed it 
from coast to coast. Traveled a good bit 
in Europe, too. Yet last summer, I 
verily believe, was the first time that I 
had ever received a truly comprehensive 
and at the same time intimate view of 
the country at large. 

We traveled the entire seven thousand 
miles by motor car, my wife and I; Con- 
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By ELON JESSUP 


Motor camping has become al- 
most a universal American sport. 
Another article dealing with 
the motor camper and his 
problems and delights will 
appear in an early issue 


necticut to Yellowstone Park, over into 
Idaho, south to Utah, and then zigzagged 
back to the starting-point. We cooked 
all our own meals, and not a single night 
did we spend under a hotel roof. In 
other words, we were motor campers, 
automobummers, tin-can tourists, or 
whatever title you care to apply to the 
hosts of migratory tent-winged motorists 
who each summer flit up, down, and 
across the North American continent in 
flights of varied length and duration. 

To become intimately acquainted with 
the land you inhabit a large-scale ac- 
quaintance such as we acquired during 
this tour is a most enlightening and emi- 
nently resultful experience. Not only 
from the standpoint of fresh air and sun- 
shine, variety and beauty of the land, 
but also the privilege of being thrown 
into close contact with the people who 
inhabit the land. Camp-fire smoke has 
the gift of bringing people out of their 
shells, of giving you a cross-section view 
and feeling for humanity such as you can 
get under few other circumstances. 


I was quite annoyed some time ago at 
the unsympathetic attitude of an edi- 
torial writer who viewed with alarm, saw 
something of a problem, in this huge 
army of khaki-clad motor campers that 
creeps across forty-eight States headed 
for the end of the horizon. ‘Who are 
these people?” he asked. “Where do 
they get their money to live and travel? 
What right have they to scamper around 
the face of the earth, foot-loose, pleasure 
bent, like irresponsible hoboes, neglecting 
the wheels.of progress? Why aren’t they 
home at work?” 

So ran the general tenor of my col- 
league’s inquiry. 

I think I can tell him who those people 
are. I’ve sprawled before their camp- 
fires a great deal and come to know them 
pretty well. In the majority of cases 
they are you and I. They are the Ameri- 
can people off on a vacation. As a rule, 
they are seeing their country for the first 
time, doing so for a comparatively small 
amount of money, breathing a great deal 
of fresh air, acquiring an intelligent in- 
terest in their country, and developing 
in this country for the first time a real 
out-of-doors tradition. 

These people come from every imagin- 
able walk in life, and their worldly goods 
range in value from little more than the 
shirts on their backs to a million dollars. 
They are college professors, mechanics, 


doctors, grocerymen, and just about 
everything else; as a rule, they have their 
families with them. My critical col- 
league implies that the crook and grafter 
are also present. Maybe so, but I have 
never found any indications of their 
presence. And I have left my tent and 
belongings unprotected all day long, 
offering light-fingered gentry plenty of 
opportunity to ply their trade if they 
were around. 

Perhaps some motor campers are tak- 
ing longer vacations than the wheels 
of progress ordinarily countenance. But 
if progress insists upon building its cities 
topheavy it must expect something of a 
reaction. As a matter of fact, a great 
many motor campers are elderly people 
who have more than earned their vaca- 
tions, saved money, and are in a position 
to lead this gypsy life for as long a time 
as suits their fancy. 

‘There exists a popular theory that the 
United States has long been a great out- 
of-doors nation, that we have outdoor 
tradition, a desire to get out into the wild 
spots of the earth for the pure joy of 
breathing fresh air and getting close to 
nature. This theory, I believe, is open 
to a considerable amount of qualification. 
A certain number of people have always 
been interested in that sort of thing, yes; 
but the majority, the great American 
public, has never given much thought to 
the matter. 

To-day the balance has changed. We 
are developing a real out-of-door tradi- 
tion. To employ a good old platitude, 
vast numbers of people are actually get- 
ting back to nature. And the motor car 
plays a mighty important rdle in this 
change. 

Possession of a motor car is likely to 
lead to the desire to go somewhere that 
you haven’t been before, and the car, to- 
gether with the development of good 
roads, has supplied the requisite means of 
getting there. We have found that by 
pitching a tent each night and cooking 
our own meals we can travel great dis- 
tances by car for a comparatively small 
amount of money; also be surprisingly 
comfortable and receive greater insight 
and more real value than in most other 
methods of travel. 

I have heard it said that people who 
are servants to an environment are not 
nearly as happy as people who can make 
the environment serve them. Perhaps 
that explains why novelists who have 
lived in the Middle West have some- 
times written rather bitter things about 
their former homes, and also why my 
wife and I when touring through this sec- 
tion’ found a great deal of beauty and 
kindliness there. They were servants to 
environment, and we were not. We were 
free agents who could stay as long as we 
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that, I think, is the keynote to the value 
of motor camping. 

But to come back to this general exo- 
dus with tent and car from city streets 


to prairie and mountain highways, this 


new out-of-doors tradition that has so 
fast developed and is finding new con- 
verts each year. Can it really be done? 


Is it possible for a person who has never 


slept in the open during his or her life 
suddenly to take to this migratory camp- 
ing existence without being quite miser- 
able? It is possible. The best proof of 
this fact consists of its many thousands 
of followers. 

Having spent a good part of my life in 
learning how to camp with some degree 
of comfort, and realizing the experience 


which this process ordinarily demands, I 


am constantly impressed with the ease 
with which people having no experience 
take to motor camping. They make mis- 
takes; sometimes they aren’t very com- 
fortable at first and sometimes they 
make their neighbors uncomfortable; but 
on the whole they do astonishingly well, 
and presently have the earmarks of be- 
ing old-timers at the game. 

As a matter of fact, it is possible in 
motor camping to duplicate to a large 
extent accepted standards of every-day 
home comfort. The motor car offers ex- 
ceptional facilities for carrying suitable 
equipment, and as a rule one is in fairly 
constant touch with fresh-food markets. 
Therefore the motor camper who con- 
sumes poor food, sleeps on an uncomfor- 
table bed, or lives in a leaky shelter has 
only his own lack of foresight to blame. 

The average motor camper on leaving 
home has the good sense to carry most of 
his home standards of comfort with him. 
After due process of substitution and 
elimination, he starts on the road with 
a roomy, tight tent, comfortable bed, 
good food, and proper facilities for cook- 
ing and serving it. So far his home en- 
vironment stands him in good stead. In 
a number of other particulars it may 
prove lacking. For example, has he 
visualized such possibilities as mosqui- 
toes, miry roads, hot days on the prai- 
ries, cold nights in the mountains, and 
the absence of water in the desert? And 
hence the desirability, respectively, of 
netting, tire chains, an ice-box, plenty of 
blankets and water-bags. It is extremely 
wise to visualize beforehand so far as 
possible the camping environment in 
which you are about to be thrown and 
be prepared to meet it. 

Efficient system in packing equipment; 
that’s another point, and one which is 
sometimes slighted. Ari unduly heavy 
or bulky load is a good deal of a nui- 
sance. Hence the value of selecting 
one’s equipment with a view to its com- 
pactness and packing capability. This is 
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COME TO 


MINNESOTA 


“The Land of Sky Blue Waters” 


“America’s Finest Summer Recreationiand” 

Here nature has created a summer 
playground with surpassing natural 
advantages—to these are added man- 
made comforts not the least of which 
are over 1600 summer hotels and 
camps. Matchless facilities for every 
summer pastime. 

Many millions of dollars have been 
and are being spent by the State on 
good roads—broad highways through- 
out the State lead to the famed “Ten 
Thousand Lakes.” 

You are assured that no matter 
what your means or taste you will 
find a hotel or stopping place to suit 
your purse and requirements; you 
can camp on the broad highway if 
you wish—and thousands do—without 
paying a penny to anybody. 

Minnesota bids you come. Get free 
particulars first if you wish. Address, 


Ten Thousand Lakes Association 
1159 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minnesota 
There are 
millions of » 
fishin every « 
one of the } 








(Pat. Pend.} 
“ OUTODOOR ” Auto Tents embody patented features found 
nowhere else. Made of Highest Quality, Close Count spe- 
cially woven drill ; absolutely water-proof, mildew-proof and 
shadow-proof. Umbrella Tents have sewed-in fioor cloth ; 
come with or without center ae ; can be equipped with Cot 
Transom (Pat’d.) 

Combination Picnic Outfit 

Lunch in comfort on Lawn or in Camp. 
Convertible into full double bed. 
Table folds to carry outfit. Nothing 
like itanywhere. WRITE TO-DAY 
"| for complete catalog of Tents and 
i} Camp Equipment—sent FRRE. Ask 
i} about our Portable Canvas Lawn Cottages 


HFM United States Tent & Awning Co, 725, Semnemen 
FIRST-AID KITS 


Our First-Aid Kits are essential for campers and practical 
for the home as well. Articles for cuts, burns, and minor 
injuries, with complete directions as to use. We will send 


one for$1 prepaid, or on approval. NEW ENGLAND 
SUPPLY CO., 534 Massachusetts Ave.,Boston, Mass. 























The Clare Auto Tour Trailer is equipped 
with comfortable beds, a 12x 14 ft. tent, 
waterproof, space under tent in which 
to cook and eat meals; every conveni- 
ence for comfort; light and rigid, trails 
perfectly. 


Trailers $78.00 and up 
Write today for catatog and prices 


MOE 
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°Whic of Canada’s 
Vacation Grounds 


is ©Yours ? 


C'sive offers you many wonder- 


ful vacation lands and tours. Count- 

less lovely lakes and streams, great 
natural parks and woodlands; the magnifi- 
cent Canadian Rockies, with many of their 
majestic, snow-capped peaks centering around 
Jasper National Park—the largest park in 
America; Great Lakes cruises, “Highlands 
of Ontario”, Nipigon, Minaki, Ottawa, 
Montreal, historic Quebec; and the mighty 
St. Lawrence River; Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island— 
all these offer a wide choice of distinctive 
vacations. 


Camp life or modern resorts, whichever you 
prefer (both at moderate rates) provide com- 
plete comfort and add to the pleasure of 
your fishing, golf, canoeing, boating, swim- 
ming and social recreations. 


Take a “Canadian National” vacation this 


year. Fares are surprisingly moderate. Write 
our nearest office for Illustrated Booklets. 


Offices 


Boston—333 Washington St. New York—1270 Broadway, 
Buffalo—11 So. Division St. Cor. 33rd St. 

Chicago—1 08 W.AdamsSt. Philadelphia—4o1 Franklin 
Cincinnati—406 Traction Trust Bldg. 


Bldg. Pittsburgh—505 Park Bldg. 
Cleveland—948 UnionTrust Portland, Me—GrandTrunk 
Bldg. Railway Station 


Detroit—1259 Griswold St. Portland, Ore.—12042Third 
Duluth—430 West Superior St. 
St St. Louis — 305 Merchants 


Kansas City—334-335 Rail- _ Laclede Bldg. 
way Exchange Bidg. St. Paul—Cor. 4th and Jack- 
Los Angeles—503 So.Spring __ son Sts. 
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ing equipment is especially designed from 
this standpoint. That is, camp cooking 
utensils, beds, chairs, and similar articles 
are designed to occupy only a fraction as 
much room when being transported as 
they do when in actual use. 

And when about to sally forth upon a 
motor camping expedition it is advisable 
to work out some definite system of 
packing. The better the system, the 
more comfortable you will be. The fol- 
lowing fundamentals are suggested: com- 
pactness in equipment, protection against 
rain and dust, security in attachment to 
the car, equitable distribution of its 
weight on the car, and due regard for 
the comfort of passengers. 

The night’s stand of the average motor 
camper is the public camping-ground, an 
institution which is almost universal in 
Western towns and fast becoming so in 
the East. These camping-grounds vary 
greatly in quality. Some are dismal, un- 
attractive, and unsanitary spots, while 
others are cheerful, clean, and attractive. 
Criticism in the former case may be 
aimed both at town authorities and care- 
less campers. The truth of the matter is 
that motor camping has grown at such 
a tremendous rate of speed that it has 
outdistanced in some cases either facili- 
ties or intelligence in its handling. I’d 
say, however, that clean, attractive 
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camping-grounds predominate. If you 
don’t like the appearance of one camp 
site, you can travel on to the next. 

The careless camper is an inevitable 
adjunct to this new out-of-doors tradi- 
tion which is being developed. Without 
doubt, there are some campers who have 
astoundingly poor manners, seem quite 
devoid of consideration for their neigh- 
bors and campers who will follow in 
their trail, and seem utterly ignorant 
of the first and last rule of out-of-doors 
etiquette, which is: Leave a camp site 
as clean as or cleaner than one has 
found it. 

Yet I do not feel half as pessimistic 
on this score as do some of my camping 
friends. In the majority of cases the 
rubbish-littered, grease-soaked camp site 
is probably the result of thoughtlessness 
and inadequate understanding of un- 
familiar surroundings rather than down- 
right willfulness. Good example is an 
effective teacher. I have seen a camper 
on his first two or three days out leave 
behind littered camp sites, then slowly 
realize that his neighbors didn’t do 
that sort of thing, and thereafter his 
own camp site became as spick and 
span as those of the others. Which was 
a wholly logical and, I think, usual step 
in the development of an out-of-doors 
tradition. 
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A Sonneteer and Others 


A Review by ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


MONG our unnumbered “archi- 

A tects of airy rhyme” and jerry- 

builders of free verse there is 
none more genuinely and unaffectedly a 
poet than David Morton, whose second 
volume, “Harvest,” * again evinces the 
almost flawless taste and true ear for the 
melodies of word and phrase that marked 
his earlier collection, “Ships in Harbor.” 
Mr. Morton seems definitely to have 
chosen the English or Shakespearean 
sonnet as his medium, developing it in a 
manner distinctively his own; and his 
“Harvest” is a harvest of forty-five 
poems in this form, all so well wrought 
that any one is worth quoting. Here is 
the second in the collection, chosen be- 
cause of its deeper feeling: 

PRESENCE 
One had been ill, and in his time of 
illness, 
One who was gone now many, many 
days, 
Was with him in a dim and ghostly 
stillness, 


1 Harvest; A Book of Sonnets. By David 
Morton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $1.75. 





Was near him in her beautiful, grave 
ways. 
They brought him water—cool, sweet 
cups of healing, 
And that was she 
disguise ; 
And so through all their mercies there 
was stealing 
A tenderer mercy, watchful-eyed 
and wise. 


How should they know—who had no 
way of knowing— 
That one behind the darkness and 
the light, 
Bided always their coming and their 
going, 
And kept with them the watches of 
the night... . 
That dear cool hands, grown piteous 
and dim, 
Guided their hands, and blessed and 
tended him. 
In all these sonnets there is loveliness of 
thought and language and perfect clarity 
of expression, together with those over- 
tones and implications of what is left un- 
said that are the very fragrance of poetry. 
At this point the Devil’s Advocate, 
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By Roland Palmer Gray 


A collection of folk-songs, popular 
ballads, broadsides, and other songs that 
have been traditional for generations in 
Maine families, in the lumber camps, 
and in the river towns. Like the Border 
ballads of medizval England, their 
fresh, primitive strength is a relief from 
modern sophisticated poetry. Redolent 
of the pine forests and rugged as 
Ktahdin, they will stir happy memories 
in the heart of everyone who has lived 
or camped in Maine. Typographically 
the book is another charming example 
of the beauty and versatility of Bruce 
Rogers’ incomparable work. 


$2.50 at all bookshops 
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who has been peeping at the last page of 
the book, pops up and wants to know 
what could have persuaded Mr. Morton 
to employ in his ultimate couplet such a 
barbarous attempt at rhyme as “pool” 
and “beautiful”! The same imp of per- 
versity, objecting to sundry repetitions 
of favorite words, asserts that while the 
moon is a worthy satellite to whom a 
poet may well be as constant as Pierrot, 
nevertheless it is straining devotion to 
mention her in ten sonnets out of forty- 
five; and he concludes with the profane 
suggestion that it might be well if Mr. 
Morton, like a good pitcher, would vary 
his delivery, since his prevailing mood of 
tender melancholy is likely to pall upon 
the minds of our restless moderns. If 
you happen to agree with the imp, read 
no more than four of these sonnets at a 
time; but be sure to read them, anyhow. 

Successive generations of young poets, 
bragging about how reckless they were, 
have, by anticipation, taken all the shock 
out of “The Crimson Cloak,” * an ob- 
viously youthful yet not unpromising 
first book of verse by Lois Seyster Mon- 
tross. Not even when the author in her 
title poem defiantly sings, “I wear a 
crimson cloak to-night!” not even when 
she apostrophizes Villon and Marlowe 
(and you know how bad they were!); 
not even when she calls upon “Dowson, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine!” (and Baudelaire 
wrote a book called “Flowers of Evil”! ) ; 
not even when she openly confesses, 

I, too, have seen Octobers wane 

And watched decadent Love pass by— 
not even then is her depravity really con- 
vincing. Although in one single poem 
she mentions Persepolis, Arcady, Asca- 
lon, Pan, and Baal; although she imparts 
the sad and startling news that 

Now Priam’s palace is a crawling dust, 

And Rome a mangled, ruined maze, 

Crumbled those walls of chrysoprase, 

Those halls are dumb to hate and lust; 
although she talks disdainfully of ‘“Phil- 
istinia,” meaning “Philistia,” she cannot 
make it appear that she is other than a 
clever, rather intense young woman who 
is likely to turn out some good and origi- 
nal work. 

The following may be taken as a lyr- 
ical expression of her present, or recent, 
point of view: 

CODES 
They wove for me a little cloak 
Of worsted, brown and strong, 
They wove it firm, these kindly folk, 
That I might wear it long. 
I, who would dance in gossamer 
With poplars on a hill, 
Or wander naked with the wind, 
They clothe in worsted still. 

From the press of Trinity College, 

Durham, North Carolina, comes “An 


“The Crimson Cloak. By Lois Mon- 
tross. Boni & Liveright, Inc., New York 
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Anthology of Verse by American Ne- 
groes,”* compiled and edited by Profes- 
sor Newman Ivey White and Professor 
Walter Clinton Jackson, which claims 
additional interest as the sympathetic 
and not patronizing work of “Southern 
white men who desire the most cordial 
relations between the races.” The com- 
pilers explain in their preface that “This 
volume, except for some later additions, 
was ready for the press in 1921, when it 
would have been a pioneer in the field. 
Though it has lost this primacy through 
the recent appearance of two other vol- 
umes, we feel that there is still a place 
for it in that it gives fuller representa- 
tion to the older poets and includes some 
contemporary poets omitted by the later 
books.” The Introduction and the bio- 
graphical and critical notes enhance the 
value of the book as a study of the rap- 
idly increasing and developing literature 
of a race. 

2 An Anthology of Verse by American 
Negroes. Compiled by Newman Ivey 


White, Ph.D. and Walter Clinton Jackson. 
The Trinity College Press, Durham, N. C. 
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DRAMA 


HELL-BENT FER HEAVEN. By Hatcher Hughes. 
Harper & Bros., New York. $1.50. 


Time was, and not so very long ago, 
when popular interest in the theater. was 
centered in the actor and scant heed paid 
to the dramatist. It was not until the 
latter began to earn good money that he 
became a personage entitled to considera- 
tion. He reached a further stage in his 
rise from obscurity to eminence when 
venturesome publishers added to their 
literary wares cloth-bound copies of cur- 
rent dramas. 

This play, which has just been 
awarded the Pulitzer prize for the best 
drama of the current season, is founded 
on the blood feud between the Hunts and 
the Lowrys, primitive mountain folk of 
the Carolinas. The feud has been in 
abeyance for half a century and the two 
families once concerned in it are now at 
peace with one another. It is evident. 
moreover, that the bond of amity is 
likely to be strengthened by the marriage 
of Sid Hunt to Jude Lowry. Experienced 
playgoers will be quick to realize that the 
dramatist, hidebound by ancient stage 
tradition, has already planned to throw 
obstacles in the path of the young couple, 
while it is equally certain that he will not 
break off the match. Such a course 
would rob the play of the happy ending 
in which all wise managers firmly be- 
lieve. 

As portrayed by Mr. Hughes, the 
mountain folk of the Carolinas are of the 
vengeful “gun-toting” brand, quick to 
shoot, and even more ready to drink the 
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fiery product of the forest stills. Sid 
Hunt is the hero of the piece, but there 
is so much “fat” in the part of the 
trouble-making Rufe that it was appro- 
priated by the producer, Mr. Augustin 
Duncan. A far more interesting charac- 
ter than either, though not perhaps as 
rich in acting material, is David, the old 
Civil War veteran, whose memory goes 
back to the time when Hunts and Lowrys 
fired on one another at sight. David is 
for peace now, but his juniors have not 
forgotten that in the old glad days of the 
feud three more Lowrys than Hunts were 
killed. 

Rufe Pryor is in love with Jude Lowry, 
and cunningly stirs up trouble between 
his rival, Sid Hunt, and Jude’s brother, 
Andy. A camp-meeting convert and 
filled with fanatical zeal, he preaches 
while carrying on his malignant work, 
and, having summoned to his aid the 
liquor that has paid no revenue tax, he 
rouses in drunken Andy a murderous 
spirit that nearly proves fatal to worthy 
Sid. 

We are frequently told by those who 
earn a living by informing lesser minds 
on matters relating to the theater that 
the greatest dramas are those founded on 
the primitive human emotions, and we are 
bound to say that Mr. Hughes is no nig- 
gard when it comes to the primitive emo- 
tions. Love, hate, jealousy, and malig- 
nant cunning run riot through his pages. 
Camp-meeting fervor stalks through 
every one of his three acts, hand in hand 
with a murderous thirst for blood. 

As the play has enjoyed a run of four 
months in a New York playhouse, its 
acting value may be taken for granted, 
but the average reader will, we think, 
find it encumbered by too much religious 
discussion and sermonizing, chiefly by 
persons whose notions of theology are as 
primitive as their passions. And this dis- 
cursive tendency, added to much tedious 
repetition, makes for dull reading. 

FICTION 


RACE. By William McFee. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, New York. $2. 


How race and racial temperament 
affect the attitude of a young Frenchman 
and a young Englishman (engineers who 
are to build up a South American coun- 
try) toward ‘success in business, ambi- 
tion, and love gives Mr. McFee his title 
and is the novel’s theme so far as there 
is any. Except at the end, however, he 
pays no great attention to the theme. 
The reader feels that the author deliber- 
ately keeps aloof from construction, con- 
tinuity of action, or climax in situation. 
One minor oddity is that there is enough 
“muttering” and “mumbling” in the book 
for ten novels. Yet the story holds the 
attention singularly well. Mr. McFee 
wants you to know several young peo- 
ple—the two engineers; Hazel, a half- 
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educated girl who is to become (there 
is a good deal of “is to become” 
in the book) a writer of popular senti- 
mental novels; Lena, her sister, as stolid 
as Hazel is volatile, yet driven by the 
urge of youth to break away from drudg- 
ery and force herself into London semi- 
art circles; and so with others. The 
point is that these people are endued 
with the warmth of life; they do interest 
you; you like to read about them; you 
don’t care whether the rules of novel- 
writing are followed or not. The story 
is more like “Casuals of the Sea” than 
“Command”—there is a glimpse of the 
sea, but essentially it is a shore book. 

SO BIG. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Page & 

Co., Garden City, Ne. York. $2. 

The child Dirk used to stretch his little 
hands and say “So big” when his mother 
Selina played with him the baby game 
“How big is my little boy?” Dirk the 
man, when his mother once tried to spur 
him into action, said, half laughing, half 
ashamed, “So little!” And as the 
story ends we find him saying: “You’re 
nothing but a rubber stamp, Dirk De 
Jong.” 

Therein is thé heart of Edna Ferber’s 
book. The joy of life is not in Dirk, the 
club man, the dawdler after society 
women, the elegant dresser, the half- 
hearted art-architect and fashionable 
purveyor of bonds to a feminine clien- 
tele. But it is gloriously evident in his 
hard-handed mother, who has made a 
prosperous truck farm out of a mud- 
hole; it is in Roelf, the Dutch boy who 
nas run away from farm drudgery and 
become a great sculptor; it is in General 
Goguet, the war hero, who is perfectly 
happy in arguing about mushroom grow- 
ing with Selina; and it is in Paula, the 
successful painter of advertising pictures 
who definitely prefers Roelf to Dirk, and 
thereby disillusions Dirk as to his little- 
ness. To be alive with interest in some- 
thing, to work for it, to fight for it, to 
enjoy it, forgetting sordid beginnings, 
struggles, and wounds—that is worth 
while. Selina says, putting the same 
thing more concretely: “Living is just 
one grand adventure. The more kinds of 
people you see, the more things you do, 
and the more things that happen to you, 
the richer you are. Even if they are not 
pleasant things, that’s living.” 

Miss Ferber works out her theme 
through sharply drawn pictures of life. 
To Selina cabbages were beautiful both 
in themselves (the stolid Dutch farmers 
were never tired of laughing at her for 
saying that) and because they led some- 
where. When her stupid husband died 
she took stock: 

Youth was gone, but she had health, 
courage; a boy of nine; twenty-five 
acres of worn-out farm land; dwelling 
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and outhouses in a bad state of repair; 
and a gay, adventuresome spirit that 
was never to die, though it led her into 
curious places and she often found, at 
the end, only a trackless waste from 
which she had to retrace her steps 
painfully. But always, to her, red and 
green cabbages were to be jade and 
burgundy, chrysoprase and porphyry. 
Life has no weapons against a woman 
like that. 


“So Big” ran in serial form as “Se- 
lina.” The change of title was certainly 
a bit of publishing genius, for the new 
title not only hits the eye but is a bull’s- 
eye as to the book’s point. The book 
doesn’t preach; it shows. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


WAYS TO PEACE. With an Introduction by 
Esther Everett Lape and a Preface by Ed- 
ward W. Bok. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3. 


It is hard to speak of the volume 
edited by Miss Lape and prefaced by 
Mr. Bok himself without criticising the 
entire scheme of the award as well as 
the winning plan, for which, of course, 
this is not the proper place. Here the 
volume can be considered only as a work 
bearing on the foreign policy of this 
country. Viewed as such, it seems to 
one reader at least rather futile. Each 
one of the twenty plans selected for pub- 
lication out of nearly 23,000 submitted 
has a certain value as a stimulant toward 
international thinking, particularly be- 
cause of the names attached to them, and 
one cannot help feeling, or fearing, that 
the selection has been made rather with 
an eye to those names than to the in- 








FOR BOY SCOUTS 


)*7 2 Q5 
ANSONIA 
Sunwatch 


Dan Beard, the famous leader of the 

Boy Scouts, says : 
‘* Personally, I would like to see 
every Scout have a Sunwatch in 
his pe ion, b he could 
not use it without gaining use- 
ful knowledge of the sun, the 
variations of the compass, and 
the principles of the sun dial.’’ 


Handsome brass case, 2" x 3". 
‘GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price. 


Prices for United States only 


ANsonIA CLock COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
99 John St. Dept. O. New York 
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Out There— 


Now here’s a way out. 


thing ” into new areas of interest. 


thing they do. 


fine, fresh grip on life. 


Very low summer fares. 


792 La Salle Station, Chicago 





‘Away from Everything” 


THERE'S a day coming when of a sudden life will go flat and colorless 
and the familiar scenes of home and office will take on a dreary tinge. 7 
It’s happened before, you will remember, and jerky nerves and a 
frayed temper have been the result. . 
It’s the Rock Island Way that so many of 
your neighbors are taking when routine things become dull and profitless. 
In Chicago and St. Louis and Kansas City and the centers of the 
East, men and women today are bending over the map of the Rock 
Island system planning the trips that will take them ‘“‘ away from every- 


They will come back from the Rockies, the National Parks, or gold- 
crowned California ready to carry on with a march and go in every- 
They will have travelled in the “realms of men”? and 
mighty mountains and laughing lakes and found new courage and a 


Near you is a Rock Island representative, wise in the ways of travel, 
ready to talk over with you the ideal tfip you have in mind. 


Go one way—return another. Stop over anywhere 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Mr. L. M. Allen, Vice-President, Rock Island Lines, 


Please mail me without charge, The Map That Talks. 
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trinsic merits of the numerous plans un- 
der scrutiny by the committee. As a 
whole, the volume can hardly have much 
“kinetic” value. In other words, one 
dares not hope that it can do much 
toward bringing this country into the 
League of Nations, or into any other ra- 
tional and properly systematized form of 
collaboration with the rest of the world. 
But as a part of the great educational 
process required to set us decisively in 
such a direction, it must be granted a 
certain amount of weight. 











PICTURES IN FULL COLOR FOR YOUR HOME 


Widely used also for schools and libraries 
Send twenty-five cents (coin) for illustrated catalogue of 


edicr The Medici Prints 
y 

a, a ee (Pronounced Med’-i-chi) 
9, Exact facsimiles of nearly 

m 

xy 

v 








three hundred 


Great Paintings by Great Masters 


zx the world’s art galleries 
and private collections 





CIT wt Ask your. dealer Reg fnew ye you 
ne i icl Erin 
Trade Mark favorite wedding presets. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Book and Art Publishers 
766 Boylston Street, Boston 

Kocit ‘ou are in Enghnd, be sure to visit The Medici 

— gf ‘8 beautiful ea ee at 7 Grafton Street,’ Bond 


London ; urch Stree’ a) Bourne- 
mouth; and ra spol Street, Liverpool.) 
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.Financial Department 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


People Who Won’t Cash Checks 


By GEORGE W. AURYANSEN 


Assistant Secretary of the American Trust Company 


. Be- good business and good bookkeeping require that promptly for the same reason, and for the additional reason 














checks on banks should be deposited or cashed as soon — that the sooner the money is in your bank account, the greater 
as possible. It is good bookkeeping to do so, because the amount of interest due you. 
as long as the check is outstanding neither the records of the Yet it is a curious fact that a considerable number of people 
payer nor of the payee can be closed so far as that particular do not cash their checks on time. In the majority of cases the 
transaction is concerned. It is good business to deposit checks reason is sheer laziness or lack of system. In other instances 
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A Keyto Unlock The Door 


of Success 








ce en 


UCCESS lies not so much in how much money we make, 

but rather in how much we save. Anyone who consistently 

lays by money and invests it safely at a fair rate of interest will 
amass a comfortable fortune—perhaps even riches. 








We have published a booklet, “Common Sense 
in Investing Money”, which will help you build 
your fortune and will prove a veritable key 
to success if you learn and practice its lessons. 


This valuable booklet will be sent you without charge or obliga- 
tion. It explains the science of investment—how to pick good 
investments—how to avoid bad ones—how to get the best return 
on your money, Write today and specify 


BOOKLET F-1405 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 


— ene 


a 


Straus BulLpING Straus BulLpiInG Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave.,at 46th St. 79 Post Street 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New Yorx San FRANCISCO Cuicaco 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


HUA 























May 28, 1924 


How Much Must You 
Save to Retire 9 
on Full Pay e 


LMOST anyone can 
retire on full pay 
when productive days 
are over —without any 
great sacrifices during 
their earlier years. How 
the power of compound 
interest applied to bond 
investment can be used 
to attain any financial 
goal is explained and 
illustrated in the book 
“Accumulation Tables” 
sentonrequest. Just send 
your name and address 
on the coupon below. 


7 First Mortgage 

Bonds offered 
by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody defin- 
itely superior fea- 
tures of safety made 
possible by the 
ius normally strong de- 
The Home ca mand for money to 
Caldwell & Co» france the steady 


specialists in 


High Grade 7% of prosper- 
First Mortgage growth P ‘P 
Southern Bonds ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


1404 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ase gods me com, ogy ary SoRr,2 of 
Pleas CCUMULATION Ss” 
pone Current ecies 





ADDRESS 











the reason is absence or illness. In some 
instances the reason is very difficult to 
understand. 

Striking cases of people who refuse to 
cash checks with any degree of prompt- 
ness whatever come to the attention of 
every trust company which acts. as 
dividend-paying agent for corporations. 

The writer recently undertook to lo- 
cate some old outstanding checks issued 
by the bank as agent for the Blank 
Manufacturing Company. One investi- 
gation can be summed up as follows: It 
seemed that the stockholder had asked 
to have his checks sent to him in care of 
his lawyer and had instructed the lawyer 
to hold all mail until called for. The 
bank officer interviewed the lawyer and 
unearthed a curious condition. His 
client had not been seen nor heard from 
for several years, and the lawyer was 
storing a clothes-basket full of unopened 
mail, which he was about to turn over to 
the State for safe-keeping. 

Not satisfied with such a state of 
affairs, the bank official started on a 
quiet hunt for the stockholder or his 
heirs. The last dividend check collected 
by this stockholder was looked up in the 
files. It showed the name of the bank 
in which the stockholder deposited it. A 
visit to this bank gave the last known 
address of the depositor. 

Letters sent to this address were not 
returned by the postal authorities nor 
was any notice taken of the request of 
the bank officials to collect the unpaid 
checks for over a year. One day, how- 
ever, a seedy-looking old man called at 
the bank with one of the letters and 
asked to see the official who wrote about 
the unpaid checks. He produced several 
old checks, and after proper identifica- 
tion was paid a sum amounting to several 
hundred dollars. He made no explana- 
tion of his peculiar conduct. In fact, he 
was indignant that anything should be 
thought about it. He did not realize, 
evidently, the loss which he had incurred 
both for himself and for the bank— 
money for himself and time for the bank. 

Another interesting case was un- 
earthed after the death of an old em- 
ployee of a local railway. His executor 
found a quantity of unpaid checks at his 
residence. They were tucked away in 
places where burglars would not think of 
looking—-between leaves of books, stand- 
ing up on edge in desk and bureau draw- 
ers, etc. After paying all the checks 
they could find the transfer agents issued 
duplicate checks for many that could not 
be found. 

The queer thing about this particular 
case was that the widow of this old rail- 
way man continued to do the same thing 
with her checks. She would not collect 
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ae Mail the Coupon - 
Nae. ad free booklet 





Should any Man 


do less? 


Wert a glorious feeling for a man in the 
prime of life to know that through his 
own efforts he has built up a bulwark of wealth 
to protect those who are dependent upon him. 
Should any man do less ? 


You can become financially independent— 
you can provide for the future of your loved 
ones simply by living on a little less than you 
make and placing this surplus in safe interest 
bearing securities, such as 7% Adair Protected 
Bonds, 

These first mortgage real estate bonds, 
issued by the South’s Oldest Mortgage Invest- 
ment House, are safeguarded by the knowl- 
edge gained from 58 years’ experience in 
making first mortgage investments without 
loss to a single investor. 

Make up your mind today to be financially 
independent. Mail the coupon for full infor- 
mation. 

Adair Protected Bonds may be purchased 
outright or by our Monthly Investment Plan, 
which enables you to save at 7% interest. 
Full details upon request. 


Denominations $1,000, $500.00 and $100.00 


ir Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds 


ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., 
Dept. Y-1, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me without oplestion your booklet ‘‘ How to 
Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds 


Est. 1865 


Nume. 





Address. 


Ceara EUR 


{ INVESTORS 


who desire read mphlet ‘* CULTI- 
VATED FARM LANDS THE SAFEST 
SECURITY FOR LOANS,” by Mr. E, D. 
Chassell, See’y Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America, may secure a copy 
from us by writing for it. 

280 Life Insurance Companies in the United States 
invest in Farm Mortgages—thousands of individual 
investors do likewise. Farm Land is a basic Security. 
Ask for List ‘‘ 8’ of current offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Established 1883 
REAL ESTATE FIRST MORTGAGES 
\cRAND FORKS NORTH DAKOTA J 


Save Your F\ eet! 


Stop those aches and pains instantly. When all 
else fails, let us tell you about our “* nw metal ”? 


Heefner Arch Support 


that has brought joy to so many 

sufferers. Write to-day for de- 

scriptive folder and testimonials. 
HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 

552 M. E. Taylor Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 



































Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 





Safe 7%% Bonds 


for Fortune Builders 


Whether you are working to accumula‘e a 
fortune of a few thousands or many thousands 
of dollars, the stability of your investments 
will go a long way toward determining your 
success. The truly conservative fortune 
builder takes no chances with his permanent 


investments. They must be safe. 


Pet esesessse sess ees ee sees 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company 
605 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 
Please send me, without obligation, free booklet, 
“The Ideal Investment,” and recommend a good 7 KY 
investment for ---, Maturing in about 
years. (These blanks need not be filled in, but 
the information helps us to give you personal attention.) 


Name 
Address 
City and State......ccccccccccccccccccescsccccccesseccscccs 


Feeseseseeuceces 


The safety of Miller First Mortgage Bonds 
makes them good investments for careful, 
ambitious men and women. And the rate 
of interest—up to 7)4%—makes money ac- 
cumulate fast. Mail the coupon for descrip- 
tive booklet, ‘“‘ The Ideal Investment.” 


G. L. Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 


605 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 





es 
Increased Eamings 

without - 
Increased Yearnings 
Earn more but don’t spend it. 
We have a plan to increase your 
earnings and put your added in- 
come at work to further multi- 
ly your wealth, It’s a fascinat- 
ng experience, ‘“The Rousing of 
Robert Odell’’ is the gripping 
story that tells all about it. To 
get a free copy, tear out this ad 
and mail to us with your name 
and address in margin—NOW. 

o salesman will call. 

E. WILSEY & COMPANY 
76 W. Monroe St., Chicago 





ICOLN WRENHOUSE 
Price $1.00 delivered---Four for $3.50 


Invite a family of these little feathered friends to 
be your guests for the summer. Enjoy their songs. 


This birdhouse is artistic and practical, — 
a 


by the makers of the famous Lincoln Logs. de 
of wood tinted a soft brown that attracts the birds. 
It comes knocked down and is easily put together. 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 
Room 99, 232 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


pr a a we eo ee ee ee ee 
] Please mail at once, postage prepaid 
| 1 Lincoln Wren House for $1.00. 

4 Lincoln Wren Houses for $3.50. 


I enclose herewith $............ 





them nor indorse any checks and accept 
the cash for them when given the oppor- 
tunity by the bank. 

A large investor who was an otherwise 
shrewd business man held a large num- 
ber of unpaid checks. A visit to his 
office showed a rolltop desk piled high 
with unopened mail. His private secre- 
tary was unwilling to suggest to his em- 
ployer that he might go through this 
desk and help find any checks. The only 
result from frequent letters sent to the 
stockholder requesting that the old 
checks be collected was an occasional 
check deposited when he apparently 
needed a little more money in his other- 
wise ample bank account. 

An interesting climax to this lax 
method of collecting checks happened 
recently, when this stockholder deposited 
a. very old check in his bank and it was 
returned to him marked “No funds.” 
The check was perfectly good when is- 
sued, but the company issuing it had 
gone out of business and had made no 
provision for its outstanding checks. 
Perhaps this person will collect his 
checks more promptly in the future. 

All corporations prefer to have their 
dividend and other checks collected 
within thirty days, and some try to en- 
force this by printing on their checks 
‘Not good if presented at the bank after 
one month from date.” 

The bookkeepers and auditors of the 
modern bank or trust company also pre- 
fer to have all checks collected promptly. 
It saves them much time and inconve- 
nience when examining checks for pay- 
ment or when auditing the accounts at 
the end of each month. Balances for all 
uncollected checks must be carried for- 
ward from month to month and separate 
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balances left open on the books for each 
dividend payment, however small. 

Therefore a word of advice to you, 
Mr. or Mrs. Stockholder: Help yourself 
by collecting your checks promptly; help 
the corporation issuing checks to close 
up its records promptly; help the bank 
teller, who must carefully examine all old 
checks; and help the auditor, who must 
allow for your check every month until 
paid. 

The modern method for safe-keeping 
of bonds and securities is to put them 
away safely. For dividend and interest 
checks the rule is exactly the reverse— 
collect your checks at once, before they 
are mislaid or lost. The old motto, “Do 
it now,” should be accompanied by an- 
other, “Do it always.” 


Pitt. <I one: 
Low 
Summer Fares 








Tickets on sale daily 


Chicago to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland 
Tacoma, and Seattle and Return 


Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, Lan- 
der and Casper and Return 


_ The National Parks, the Black 
Hills and many other West- 
ern scenic localities. 


Favorable stopover privileges. 
Liberal return limits. Wide choice 
of routes. Fast, splendidly equipped 
through trains leave Chicago at 
convenient hours daily. 


The Best of Everything 


Ask for booklet “Forty Ways and 
More to California and North Coast” 
and other descriptive folders. 


C. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


226 W. Jack St., Chi 








Chicago Passenger Terminal 
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Val atele) MlalCeanitclareamane™ Contributors’ Gallery 


talogs of all Girls’ or Boys’ boarding schools (and camps) , : F P 
in U.S ; I ‘HERE is one article in this week’s 


issue written by thousands of au- 
thors scattered all over the United States. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES It is the synthetic platform for the Re- 


ThePratt Teachers Agency | publican party put together by the edi- 
° York 

meno = th A tors of The Outlook from the votes of 

Advises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mgr. Republicans who participated in our poll. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES hai ; 
ARVARD graduates will ve particu- 


BOARDING AND DAY 
RUTH HALL sctoot" For cits larly interested in the story of the 


hrough high school and college preparatory. 
pn Seat tool is State of New Jersey. Personal interest. defeat of a crack Harvard crew by the 
Number limited. Terms $450. Address Miss EmiLy SPooNEr, > r 2 
Principal, 508 First Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. famous W ard brothers, which 1s con- 


tained in this week’s article by James A. 
, Bs 

eirts TIGHTER Ten Eyck. And there is plenty of mate- 
YOUR D rial in this article to interest those who 


i] 
Gone Se were graduated from other colleges or 


For joy-giving, health-building, character-formin life in 
vii rite TODAY t 
the open, under wise and loving guidance, write Oo from no college at all. 


OAHE, the HILL OF VISION 


Munsonville, New Hampshire ( ‘anal gave James J. Hill to the 
For Girls Eight Years of Age and Upward. United States. Now America has 


Weekly Club Plan for Girls over Twenty-One. given to Canada Sir Henry Thornton. 


EAGLE’S NEST CAMP | He gave to D. M. Le Bourdais a vivid 
N.C. 


‘ ille, N. : : s 

CE 4, sports, crafts, dancing, woodiore, plays, account -of his hopes for the national 
i le mtion to individual needs. * ” . 

ripe. Al food 23300. Inexpensive outht. NO EXTRAS. | railways of our northern neighbor. 

Mrs. FrREDERIC Myers, JR., 620 E. 40th 8t., Savannah, Ga, 


T * r ° 

CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS H. Le Vitt is a teacher who is 
Winnepesaukee Lake, N. H. Twelfth Season. Field a rightly proud of his profession. 
and Water —— Horses. Crafts. Lo ge ae Ban He thinks th 4 “public” in th 
uy f e ision. - . 

om, MrsN, 8. WINCHESTE 17 Albion St. Lawrence, ass. e thinks that the wor public’ in the 


The Misses HaZELTON, 14 Billingham St., Somerville, Mass. phrase “public school system” means 


° something besides an extra word to set in 
ummer for Small Group of Girls deper 

Ideal Si 8 to 14 years, at rable soe rates. type. His article came to us through 
CHICADEE NATURE CAMP, Cannondale, Conn. William McAndrew, now Superintendent 


BOYS’ CAMPS of the Schools of the City of Chicago, 
and we jumped at the chance to publish 


CAMP OTTER—Established 1910 | it. 


6¢ Be * 99 
In the Highlands of O utaste pre Frost gives the fullest and 

it wi h hich adopted th iti 
at cont iieite for booklet, OV. P. YOUNG, ltlisea, N.Y, clearest account of the political 
troubles of the Hoosier State which has 
THE LAKE PLACID CAMP For Boys | anywhere appeared in print. This arti- 
Ou an Island in the most beautiful Jake in the Adirondacks- . in a 
All Water Sports, Sailing, Hikes, Tennis, Mountain Climb- | cle is the result of first-hand investiga- 
ing with Overnight Camping. Elevation 1900 feet. Illus. 


trated booklet on request. ; ’ 
S$ MUDSON CHAPMAN, 1128 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa, | UO 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN CAMPS 
Woodland, N. Y. 20th SEAson BUNG ALOW C AMP SEAL Sove. 


YOUNGER BOYS EXCLUSIV ELY - Intensive individual treatment given a small group of chil- 
Woodcraft, nature lore, manual training, all sports and swim- dren and adolescents who have had difficulties of adjust- 
ming. H. QO. LittLe, Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J. ment in home or in school. Outdoor sports and tutoring. 


Horr R- Seauupixg. M.D- {418 West 20th St., New York. 


Qs ELIZABETH A. SULLIVAN, M.D. 
CAMP OXFORD Tveztzfourth 


aa ny ~~ Camp ae ae yomaeve ang beokbtul, in tite 
happy, helpful summer place for boys.”’—Bishop Edwin Ho t 
Hughes. Bookiet. A. f. CALDWELL, Oxford, Me. Rocky P ond Camp Adirondacks 
4 delightful camp = | ys og hp so —_ 
their parents are welcome. On lake, four miles from 
ADULTS CAMPS Lake George. Unspoiled woods, informal life. swim- 
Cc A P Z I P T E K A N ming, canoeing, hiking. Comfortable floored tents. A 
M A few cabins. Special attention to the table. Abundant 
Malletts Bay on Lake Champlain fresh food. Season, June 28 to September 2, 1924. 
(Near Burlington, Vermont) Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director 
A club camp for business women. August, 1924. Box O, 1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For information and leaflet write :) 3 
MARION GARY, Secretary, Rutland, Vt. After Jane 20, Clemons, B. ¥- 


i .$. Expert advice free. Relative standing. No fees 

adiee Tae catalogs of All Nurses’ Training Schools) 
Write American Schools’ Assoc., 1100 Times Bldg., 

| New York, or 1204-O Stevens Bldg., Chicago 













































































OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LOCATING A SCHOOL 


Campus of seventeen acres, seven buildings, 
dormitory and school furniture, kitchen and 
dining-room equipment, in San Jose, California, 
in the Santa Clara Valley. 

PRICE, including pipe organ, $125,000. 


For particulars write to 


TULLY C. KNOLES, President College of the Pacific, San Jose, California 
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DUTTON BOOKS 


Outlook readers will welcome 


CAMP GRUB 
By ELON JESSUP 


Author of “Snow and Ice Sports,” 
etc. 
Every sort of practical help is here 
given by an experienced camper: 
What food to carry, how to keep it 
fresh; how to prepare it; how to 
dress camp; how to be sure of pure 
water; in short, Mr. Jessup tells you 
how to prepare meals that will taste 
better than home cooking. $3.50 





THE LUNATIC 
STILL AT LARGE 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 


Author of “The Lunatic at Large” 
and “The Lunatic at Large Again” 


Christopher Morley called “The 

Lunatic at Large” “one of the fun- 

niest books I have ever read.” 
Each $2.00 


ANCIENT FIRES 


By IDA A. R. WYLIE 
Author of “The Dark House” 


Vivid, exciting, at once a romance, 
a character study and an adventure 
story. $2.00 


THE RED GODS 


By JEAN D’ESME 
A tale of Indo-China 


“A brilliant tale of extraordinary 
adventure and terrible dangers. A 
romance, a tragedy; a story satu- 
rated with the atmosphere of a 
strange country.”—Philadelphia 
North American. $2.00 


NIGHTSHADE 


An Anonymous Confession 


Fascinating, with something about 
it which lifts it entirely out of the 
grimly realistic class and invests it 
with an inescapable charm. $2.00 


THE GARDENS OF 
OMAR 


By HENRY BORDEAUX 


A beautiful romance, delicately set 
in an atmosphere rich with the 
beauty and magic spirit of the 
Orient. $2.00 


ALL TO SEEK 
By DIANA PATRICK 


The sort of story which the author 
of “Dusk of Moonrise” does so well 
—enchanting while one reads it, and 
a pleasure to recall. $2.00 


At all bookstores, or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HERE was atime when, 
withoutsecond thought, 

one could “toss into the 
general wash” stockings, 
underwear, nightgowns, 
shirtwaists, skirts — prac- 
tically one’s whole ward- 
robe. 
But that was the age of 
lisle, muslin and duck. In 
this day of lovely silks and 
delicate woolens, one’s gar- 
ments shrink and fade al- 
most at the very thought of 
the general wash! 
New fashions in clothes 
have brought a need for 
new washing methods. 

Soagentle squeezing in mild, 

safe Ivory suds as soon as pos- 


sible after the garment has 
become soiled has replaced 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Butterfly (clothes 


should not be washed by 
caterpillar methods 








the old-fashioned practice of 
letting one’s personal gar- 
ments pile up in a damp, 
dark hamper, and then wash- 
ing them by soaking-rub- 
bing-boiling. 
And how long one’s dainty 
modern garments do last when 
washed this way! Just as long, 
indeed, as the heavy cottons 
of old. 


Ivory suds, quickly made from 
Ivory Flakes or Ivory cake 
soap, are as harmless to filmy, 
delicately tinted silk, and to 
soft fluffy woolens, as pure 
water itself. For Ivory is pure! 
So pure and gentle that mil- 
lions of women use it every 
day for the cleansing and pro- 
tection of their complexions. 


If you have a laundress, by all 
means see that she adopts the 
Ivory suds method for your 
delicate things. If you prefer 
to insure their safety bywashing 


° 











them yourself, you will find the 
Ivory suds method easy, quick 
and pleasant. There are full 
directions on the Ivory Flakes 
box. Perhaps you will let us 
send you the booklet offered 


elsewhere on this page. 


Why not have a// your washing 
done with Ivory? Lots of fam- 
ilies do, because it makes their 
clothes white-clean, and 
sweeter-smelling than when or- 
dinary laundry soap is used. 
The cost is very little more. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE _ 
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A conclusive 
safety test for garment 
soaps 


It is easy to determine whether 
or not a soap is gentle enough 
to be used for delicate gar- 
ments. 

Simply ask yourself this ques- 
tion: 

“Would I use this 
soap on my face?”’ 


In the case of Ivory and Ivory 

Flakes, your answer is instantly 

a ae you know that 

for forty-five years women have 

— lovely complexions 
y the use of Ivory Soap. 


5 Hints 
for the safe handling of 
Silks and Woolens 


Silk stockings should be washed 
in Ivory suds before the first 
wearing, and after each wear- 
ing. The acids of perspiration 
quickly injure silk. 

* 


* * 
If stockings have clocks differ- 
ent in color from the body 
fabric, be sure to stuff cheese- 
cloth or a small towel into the 
ankle while drying. 
* * * 


Iron dotted swiss and embroid- 
ered fabrics on wrong side over 
thick pad. ial 


Never rub, wring or twist a 
woolen sweater. When wash- 
ing, squeeze the Ivory suds 
through the fabric repeatedly; 
rinse by squeezing; dry by lay- 
ing on a towel in the shade. 
* * * 

Too hot an iron will rot silk. 
If the iron makes paper smoke, 
it is too hot. 


Let us send you a 
Free Sample of Ivory Flakes 


It will give us great pleas- 
ure to send you a generous 
sample of Ivory Flakes 
without charge, and our 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,” a veritable en- 
cyclopaedia of laundering 
information. A request by 
mail will bring a prompt 
response. Address Procter 
& Gamble, Dept. 24-FF, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Japan a Generous Host 


S The Outlook was going to press 
A last week it was reported that the 
American fliers had reached and 
stopped at Minato. It seems that this re- 
port was incorrect. Storms held them a 
while at Yeterofu, and then, on the 22d, 
they made the 720 miles to Kasumigaura 
in 12 hours and 50 minutes, stopping at 
Minato two hours for lunch. 

At Kasumigaura is a great naval base, 
and here the planes will remain perhaps 
a week, refitting and receiving such re- 
adjustment as they need. They arrived 
in excellent condition. 

Kasumigaura is not far from Tokyo. 
It is noteworthy that at the naval base 
as well as in Tokyo, and at Minato, for 
that matter, the American aviators have 
received a remarkably warm and en- 
thusiastic welcome, all the more signifi- 
cant when one considers that the pride of 
Japan has been hurt by the unnecessary 
brusqueness of Congress in excluding 
Japanese in the new Immigration Law. 
It is perfectly proper to exclude whom 
we please. Japanese statesmen see that 
clearly enough and appreciate our stand- 
point. It was the manner in which it 
was done that has tended to cause a 
quite unnecessary feeling of resentment. 
The visit of our aviators and the extraor- 
dinary personal influence of Ambassador 
Woods are doing much to dissipate this 
unfriendly feeling. And before long, it is 
hoped, our good friends the Japanese 
will realize that race equality is not ques- 
tioned. It is merely a matter of great 
racial dissimilarity, a consideration that 
the Japanese themselves would be the 
first to recognize if the conditions were 
reversed. 


The New Immigration Law 


ie signing the new Immigration Law 

President Coolidge has, we believe, 
acted in accordance with the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the country. In spite of 
the unfortunately brusque manner in 
which that law terminates the successful 
gentlemen’s agreement with Japan and 
shuts out all ordinary immigrants from 
Japan from July 1 on, the law is a great 
improvement upon the former Immigra- 


tion Law both in its further restriction of 
immigration and in its fairer distribution 
of it. President Coolidge in his state- 


ment accompanying his signature made 
it clear that the provision which affects 
especially the Japanese does not imply 
any change in our attitude of cordiality 
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Lieutenant Lowell H. Smith, who led the 
Army airplane flight across the Pacific 


towards the Japanese people, but is an 
unnecessary enactment and deplorable, 
and that he would disapprove it if it were 
not of great importance that a compre- 
hensive measure should be passed now. 

The new law provides that immigrants 
shall be restricted to two per cent (in- 
stead of three per cent) of the number 
of foreign-born of the respective nations 
resident in the United States at the time 
of the 1890 (instead of the 1910) Cen- 
sus. This provision has been criticised 
as a discrimination against those kinds of 
immigrants that have come in especially 
large numbers since 1890. The fact is 
that the existing provision, which has 
now been abandoned, has been a dis- 
crimination in favor of those particular 
kinds of immigrants. 

We do not believe that the quota 
method is the best way of dealing with 
immigration; but, as long as we are to 
have it, the application of it in the bill 


that has now become a law marks a dis- 
tinctive advance. 


Administering the Bonus 


HEN the Bonus Bill became law, 

the War Department announced 
that the essential facts as to every man 
who served in the Army during the war 
are immediately available to the Depart- 
ment, and that the work of carrying out 
the provisions of the law will be imme- 
diately begun. Major-General Robert C. 
Davis, who was General Pershing’s ex- 
ecutive officer in the field, will be in 
charge of the work with a staff of 2,800 
men and women, most of whom are to 
be recruited from Civil Service lists. It 
is estimated that certificates will have 
been issued within nine months for all 
veterans who are entitled to benefits un- 
der the act. On these certificates the 
Veterans’ Bureau will issue insurance 
policies or, for those who receive cash 
payment, checks. The work of issuing 
the policies will, of course, be longer 
reaching completion, but it is believed 
that practically all policies should be in 
the hands of veterans within a year from 
the passage of the law. 

Here is the most stupendous adminis- 
trative task that has faced any Govern- 
ment department since the war, certainly, 
and it is doubtful if any single task of 
the war period was greater. Service rec- 
ords of five and a quarter million men are 
involved, though perhaps not more than 
3,500,000 are entitled to benefits. 

Application blanks will be distributed 
to all men who performed military ser- 
vice. These blanks are to be as simple as 
is consistent with certainty of identifica- 
tion. For the first time in the history of 
governmental dealings with veterans 
finger prints not only of the claimant but 
of his dependents are to be required on 
the application. This will obviate the 
necessity for other irksome methods of 
identification and, the Department be- 
lieves, will be particularly serviceable 
later on and at the end of the twenty- 
year period, when many of the comrades 
able to identify veterans will have passed 
away. 


There has been a violent difference of 
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opinion as to the granting of a bonus, 
but, now that it has been granted, there 
will be universal gratification that the 
agencies concerned are apparently ready 
to perform the work so promptly and 
effectively. There has been heretofore 
too much delay in connection with many 
of the dealings of the Government with 
war veterans. Not all of it has yet been 
cured. The public would certainly look 
with bitterness upon undue delay and 
upon any breath of scandal in connection 
with the administration of the bonus. If 
the Government has one duty more 
urgent than others, it is to keep this busi- 
ness clean and current. 


Perhaps Congress Does 
Not Always Achieve 
Overwhelming Approval 


| iggewegemyes from Washington indicate 

that all of our Congressmen have not 
been overwhelmed with messages approv- 
ing their overriding of the President’s 
veto of the Bonus Bill. 

For instance, on Friday, May 23, the 
Republican State Convention of Vermont 
adopted a resolution emphatically censur- 
ing Senator Dale and Representative 
Gibson, of that State, for failing to sup- 
port the President’s veto. They were 
elected after Mr. Coolidge became Presi- 
dent. It was understood that they 
would support him. As the New York 
“Herald Tribune” puts it, “Vermont 
properly considers them renegades and 
has posted them as such.” 

In Massachusetts, too, some folks do 
not seem at all pleased with Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, supposediy a Re- 
publican leader, who also opposed the 
President and helped override the yeto. 
In order to focus the very openly ex- 
pressed resentment in that State, the 
Boston “Herald” began a referendum on 
the bonus veto, and in a few hours re- 
ceived over 3,000 signed opinions favor- 
ing the President against Senator Lodge 
in a proportion of 250 to 1! If straws 
tell how the wind blows, it looks as if 
there were a goodly breeze in prospect. 
May it sweep clean! 


A Choice Between Evils 


HE Tax Bill as it has passed Con- 
gress after conference between the 
Senate and the House is a better bill 
than that which passed the Senate; in 
some particulars it is better than that 
which passed the House. 
Two of the most objectionable features 
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of the Senate bill were modified in con- 
ference. The provision for a heavy tax 
on undistributed profits of corporations 
was eliminated entirely, leaving the pres- 
ent rate of 12! per cent effective. The 
provision for publicity of tax returns, 
while not eliminated, was modified in 
such way as to make it less objection- 
able. Tax returns are still subject to in- 
spection by the Board of Tax Appeals 
and by certain Congressional committees. 
Also, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue is directed to post in each district 
the amount of tax paid by each person in 
that district, but the sources from which 
the income was derived are not made 
public, as was contemplated in the Senate 
bill. 

It was intimated that the conferees 
agreed to elimination of the Senate cor- 
poration tax provision in the hope that 
such action would insure the President’s 
approval of the bill. Republican leaders 
in Congress again expressed the belief 
that the President will sign the bill. No 
intimation of probable action has come 
from the White House, however. There 
were reports during the week that Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon would ask 
the President to exercise the veto. 

Probably the President’s decision with 
regard to this disappointing bill will be 
announced before this issue of The 
Outlook reaches its readers. What Con- 
gress has presented to the President is a 
perplexing choice between evils. On the 
one hand, there is the evil of continuing 
the present unnecessarily high taxes. On 
the other hand, there is the evil of this 
in many respects obnoxious bill. Is the 
present law the less or the greater evil of 
the two? Though the new bill reduces 
normal taxes materially on modest in- 
comes and provides a twenty per cent re- 
duction in the maximum surtaxes, it is 
not a scientific but a political arrange- 
ment of tax schedules. Moreover, its 
provision for publicity of tax returns, 
though not as objectionable as it was in 
the form in which it passed the Senate, 
is bad, and would of itself almost, if not 
quite, justify a veto. Whichever of the 
two evils the President chooses, the fact 
that it is an evil is due to Congress. 


Our Naval Deficiencies 


 pereaiens Wixpvur has confirmed the 
statement made by Theodore Roose- 
velt, of the Navy Department, that the 
real fighting ratio between the navies of 


Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan is at present approximately 5-4-3. 
“This ratio,” the Secretary said, “does 
not take into consideration strategically 
located and well-equipped naval bases, 
which add greatly to the sea power of a 
nation, nor does it take into considera- 
tion the relative strength of the various 
merchant marines.” 

The chief need of our Navy, Secretary 
Wilbur points out, is in the direction of 
destroyer leaders, submarines, aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, river gunboats, various 
non-fighting auxiliaries, and the modern- 
ization of our present war-vessels. 

In the matter of aviation Secretary 
Wilbur denied that the United States 
was behind other navies of the world 
either in theory or in practice. On the 
contrary, there is no little evidence that 
the United States, so far as naval avia- 
tion is concerned, is at the head of the 
list. Many things which are being car- 
ried on by our naval aviators as a matter 
of routine operation are not even at- 
tempted by the naval aviation forces of 
other countries. 

It is vitally necessary that Congress 
fully support our naval aviation and also 
provide at the earliest possible moment 
for those deficiencies in our naval forces 
so clearly pointed out by Secretary Wil- 
bur. 


The Recreation 
Conference 


HE first National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation has been held at 
Washington, D. C., and has made its 
plans for permanency. | 
This first meeting could hardly have 
evolved more than a confession of faith, 
yet this confession is the most signifi- 
cant thing for the preservation and right 
use of our resources that has occurred, 
perhaps, in all time, certainly the most 
significant that has occurred since Roose- 
velt guided the Nation into a definite 
policy of Conservation. President Coo- 
lidge, in calling this Conference and en- 
dowing it with the means of perpetuating 
itself as a citizens’ organization with 
Governmental encouragement, employed 
a quality of constructive statesmanship 
that is greater than any that has been 
displayed in these recent times in legis- 
lative hall or in executive council cham- 
ber. 
That fact may not make itself fully 
manifest for a generation. Meanwhile, it 
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will be looked upon lightly by those who 
think only superficially. This Confer- 
ence had to do with recreation, with play. 
It had to do with the esthetic and re- 
creative—with birds and flowers, with 
trees as trees rather than as potential 
lumber, with streams as sources of en- 
joyment and channels of health rather 
than as sources of industrial power 
or channels of commerce. 

In all of that those who in their own 
minds define development as exploitation 
will see little of useful conservation, yet 
there is in it as a fact the heart of the 
whole ideal of Conservation. President 
Coolidge in his call for the Conference 
said, among other things, this: 

I want to see all Americans have a 
reasonable amount of leisure. Then I 
want to see them educated to use such 
leisure for their own enjoyment and 
betterment, and the strengthening of 
their quality of citizenship. . . . We 
must make our land a land of vision, 
a land of work, of sincere striving for 
the good, but we must add to all these, 
in order to round out the full stature 
of the people, an ample effort to make 
it a land of wholesome enjoyment and 
perennial gladness. 


There is expressed the soul of the ideal 
of Conservation. The saving of our re- 
sources were a sordid thing if it were 
done for ultimate profit only, if it were 
done with any other view than that of 
securing to all the people through all the 
generations to be the fullest enjoyment 
that can be had, the freest use for physi- 
cal and moral betterment that can be 
made, of all the resources with which the 
land was endowed by nature. That has 
been always the creed of every conserva- 
tionist worthy the name. It has been 
misunderstood by many and misrepre- 
sented by those who, under the name of 
conservationists, are exploitationists. The 
President’s Conference has defined Con- 
servation to the public and has set in 
motion the machinery by which our re- 
sources will be used in bringing health 
and happiness and good citizenship. 


Human Conservation 


_* National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation was not a bureau-domi- 
nated meeting. The President called it 
and named members of his Cabinet as an 
initiating committee. He named Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., as Executive 
Chairman for the first sessions. He 
stated its purpose—to encourage Ameri- 
cans to make more use of America, to 
stimulate every possible interest in out- 
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P. and A. Photos 


National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 


Left to right: R. S. Yard, of National 


Park Association; George Shiras 3d, Naturalist of National Geographical Society ; 
Charles P. Sheldon, of Boone and Crockett Club; Miss Grace Abbott, of Children’s 
Bureau ; Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Executive Chairman of 
Commission; L. Radcliffe, Bureau of Fisheries; L. F. Kneipp, Executive Secretary of 
Commission; Captain A. P. Fairfield, U.S. N.; A. P. Kammerer, Interior Department 


of-doors recreation, to co-ordinate re- 
sources and opportunities to that pur- 
pose. Beyond that, organizations having 
nothing directly to do with Government 
performed the work of the Conference. 

All National organizations having to 
do with outdoor activities were invited. 
More than 130 of them responded by 
sending delegates. These organizations 
were as dissimilar in purpose as the 
Camp-Fire Girls and the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, as the American 
Federation of Labor and the Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Many 
of them were, as they had themselves 
thought, organizations with antagonistic 
aims. These, before the Conference had 
been long in session, discovered that they 
were working toward the same general 
end and that they could work better to- 
gether. Here, perhaps, was the most im- 
portant single thing accomplished. 

The talk ran naturally to open spaces. 
It was agreed that there should be oppor- 
tunity for all of the people, of metropo- 
lis and small city and country place, to 
indulge in the recreations of the open. 
Every city, however great or however 
small, should have a wild-land park. 
There should be county parks and county 
forests, State parks and State forests, 
and these should be co-ordinated one 
with all—the city, the country, the State, 
the Nation. 

Obviously and naturally, the primary 
consideration was Conservation. There 
can be no outdoor recreation without for- 
est cover, without streams of unpolluted 
water, without marshland areas through 
which the waters find their way to the 
sea. In these are the song birds and the 


game birds, the meat animals and the fur: 


bearers, the fish and the water fowl. 


Reforestation, reclamation, survey of 
resources, scores of agencies looked upon 
primarily as economic, turned themselves 
naturally to recreational needs. This 
was no sentimentalists’ love feast. It 
was a scientific consideration of making 
good citizens and maintaining a high 
civilization by insuring the means of 
recreation for child and adult. 


Planning for a Generation Ahead 


ones special committees of the 
National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation drafted resolutions, which 
were redrafted as general recommenda- 
tions by a General Committee on Reso- 
lutions. These committees were: Fur- 
therance of International Relations; Cor- 
relation of the Work of Federal Agen- 
cies; Correlation of Agencies other than 
Federal; Game and Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Birds; Plants and Flowers; Fish; 
Federal Land Policy; Policies Dealing 
with State and County Parks and For- 
ests; Policies Dealing with Municipal 
Parks and Playgrounds; Recreation 
Needs for Children; Citizenship Values 
of Outdoor Recreation; Survey and 
Classification of Recreation Resources; 
Financial Encouragement of Outdoor 
Recreation; Waterway Pollution and 
Drainage; Value of Outdoor Recreation 
to Industrial Workers. 

A programme of legislation was out- 
lined which, if a Congress with vision to 
enact it can be secured, means the most 
thorough and adequate conservation sys- 
tem in the world. We cite the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Pollu- 
tion and Drainage as typical: 

That solution of the problem must 
be sought, first, by educating public 
opinion to bring about co-operation of 
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all corrective influences; second, by 
securing detailed information concern- 
“ing the extent, sources, and nature of 
pollution; third, by encouraging tech- 
nical investigation of exact conditions 
and means for transforming noxious 
into harmless substances; and, fourth, 
to secure the adoption of corrective 
measures by National and State au- 
thorities; and 
Whereas, the United States pos- 
sesses 80,000,000 acres of swamp and 
overflow land important for equalizing 
stream run-off by holding rainfall and, 
in many instances, serving as the 
breeding grounds of fish and wild life, 
be it 
Resolved, That indiscriminate drain- 
age is to be deplored as a source of 
conspicuous waste, and that careful 
investigation should be made in ad- 
vance of all drainage operations to de- 
termine resultant benefits and injuries. 


An Advisory Committee of seventy 
persons and an Executive Committee of 
thirteen, with authority to employ execu- 
tive officers, are in charge of all these 
recommendations and of the future of the 
Conference. On these Committees are 
persons who represent all of the sections 
of the country and all of the classes of 
the population interested in outdoor ac- 
tivities. Annual meetings will be held 
and, doubtless, a permanent office will be 
maintained for putting into practice the 
confession of National faith written upon 
the initiative of President Coolidge. 


The Hero of Kut-el-Amara 


i might seem a misnomer to regard as 
a hero a commander who in the 
Great War failed in his attempt upon 
Bagdad and was driven back in retreat 
to Kut-el-Amara, where, after a siege of 
several months, he surrendered to the 
enemy. But, rightly, the British people 
and the British war critics so consider 
Major-General Sir Charles V. F. Town- 
shend, who died in Paris on May 18. 
His campaigns in Mesopotamia were not 
supported or organized by the British 
War Office in such a way as to insure 
success. Yet he was urged to action by 
the War Office, and a decisive victory in 
the East would have been of exceeding 
value. General Townshend in his excit- 
ing and readable book “My Campaign” 
fully justified his course. 

In point of fact, the battle of Kut-el- 
Amara and the battle of Ctesiphon were 
brilliant and heroic fights. Townshend 
held his position near Kut-el-Amara dur- 
ing a four months’ siege ending in his 


surrender only because of the exhaustion 
and half-starved state of his command. 
One illustration of modern warfare of 
special interest in this siege was that food 
was several times furnished to the starv- 
ing troops by airplanes, which dropped 
it into the camp. 

It has been said with apparent truth 
that General Townshend’s exploits in 
Mesopotamia proved the possibility of a 
drive through to the Russian allied lines, 
the division of the enemy, and the con- 
sequent capture of Bagdad and Jerusa- 
lem, accomplished later by General 
Maude and General Allenby. 

A friend of General Townshend, writ- 
ing about him in The Outlook in 1920, 
pointed out that his active military ca- 
reer began in Africa in 1885, was con- 
tinued in India in 1891, and included also 
sharp fighting in the South African War. 
He was a student and admirer of Napo- 
leon’s military tactics and a collector of 
Napoleonic literature and relics. Per- 
sonally he was a man of brilliant quali- 
ties, was interested in play-writing and 
the theater, and was one of the best 
tellers of stories in conversation of his 
time. 

That the Turks themselves honored 
and appreciated General Townshend was 
shown by the fact that they allowed him 
to retain his sword, and, when the day of 
their final surrender came, they selected 
him to carry their message to the British 
forces. He was always of the opinion 
that, if the so-called Eastern “side-show” 
had been adequately supported and 
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pushed forward, successes in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia might have been 
gained in 1915 or 1916 with vital advan- 
tage to the Allies. 


An English Diplomat 


renga no other single phrase grow- 

ing out of the Great War will re- 
main longer in men’s minds than that of 
the German Chancellor, Bethmann Holl- 
weg, who called the treaty which should 
have secured Belgian neutrality and 
safety “a scrap of paper.” This naive 
exposure of the German idea of honor as 
between nations was expressed by the 
Chancellor in conversation with William 
Edward Goschen, then British Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, who died on May 20 in 
London. Probably the name of Goschen 
will best be known to posterity because 
of his being the recipient of that callous 
and lawless remark. 

Sir William Goschen was a typical 
representative of the English diplomat 
He served his country in many capacities 
as attaché, secretary, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, Envoy Extraordinary and Am- 
bassador. He spent forty-five years in 
the diplomatic service at Madrid, 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Paris, 
Constantinople, Peking, Copenhagen, 
Washington, Vienna, Petrograd, Lisbon, 
and finally at Berlin. At the end of this 
long period of activity in behalf of his 
country he retired and was made a baro- 
net. He was well worthy of the praise 
and appreciation which those who know 
of the responsibilities and difficulties en- 
countered by the trained diplomat have 
bestowed upon him. His later activities 
were particularly valuable in keeping his 
Home Office informed of the subtle tan- 
gles and dangers that were evident to his 
trained eye in Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, and which finally flared up into 
destructive war in 1914. He is some- 
times confused in newspaper references 
with Viscount Goschen, who died in 1907 
and was a great financier and the finan- 
cial authority in the Liberal party in 
Gladstone’s Government. 


Chicago, Canada, and 
the Lakes 


“yen objection to the proposed 

diversion by Chicago of more of the 
water of the Great Lakes greatly in- 
creases that city’s perplexities. Chicago 
needs an ampler way of escape for the 
impurities cast off continually by so great 
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a city. It also wants a big waterway on 
which to float cheap and bulky freight 
over the space between its docks and 
the Mississippi River. It already draws 
from the lake a supply of water for its 
present drainage canal. With the au- 
thorization of the Federal Government 
and the consent of Canada, it draws at 
the rate of 4,167 cubic feet a second; it 
now requires, owing to its growth in the 
past quarter century, a considerable ad- 
ditional supply. 

An action to enjoin the city from ex- 
ceeding its allowance of lake water has 
been carried up to the Supreme Court. 
The latest diplomatic note on behalf of 
Canada indicates that the Dominion in- 
tends to persist in its opposition to any 
withdrawal of water in excess of the 
agreed quantity. The assertion in this 
note, that the St. Lawrence navigation 
below Montreal is likely to suffer, and 
that the locks on the lake route to the 
sea need all their present supply of 
water, may, it is said, disturb those in- 
terests in Chicago itself which look for- 
ward to an enlarged St. Lawrence water- 
way bringing ocean freighters to the 
city’s docks. While Chicago wants to 
wash its drainage and float its barges 
southward, it aspires also to the position 


of a virtual seaport, sending its goods 
direct by water to all the shores of the 
world. The Lakes receive only a limited 
and fairly fixed quantity of water from 
the skies each year. Chicago needs the 
Lakes quite as much as it needs the 
drainage canal. 


Another Columbus Arrives 

wy most of the ship-building 
countries, and particularly the 

United States, have become used since 

the war to seeing their plants lying al- 
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most stagnant, and while America’s war 
merchant fleet in great part lies anchored, 
slowly rusting away, Germany has been 
bending every effort of a highly efficient 
and technically able nation to replace the 
immense number of ships taken from her, 
justly enough, by the Allies. 

First, of course, came numbers of 
smaller merchant ships, the kind that 
carry the bulk of the world’s exports and 
imports. A month ago there arrived 
in New York the first great German pas- 
senger liner to take the place of those 
floating cities that before the war were 
almost the last word in construction of 
this nature. 

The Columbus is no unworthy succes- 
sor. It ranks sixth in size among the 
world’s great vessels, is 775 feet long, 
and displaces 39,000 tons, thus surpass- 
ing the famous George Washington, for- 
merly of the Norddeutscher Lloyd. She 
is, of course, an oil-burner, and makes a 
speed of 20 knots. 

We are accustomed to an ornateness 
of appointment in our great modern ships 
that is to be found only in the finest of 
hotels. The furnishings and decorations 
of the Columbus maintain a very high 
standard of taste, and the accommoda- 
tions for even the third-class passengers 
are excellent. 

This is not an advertising brief for the 
German merchant marine, though credit 
should go where credit is due. We wish 
merely to point out a contrast in accom- 
plishment and policy between two sea- 
faring and manufacturing nations. The 
United States, which had the makings of 
a great merchant marine four or five 
years ago, sees its fleets deteriorating 
and its goods carried more and more in 
foreign bottoms. On the other hand, 
Germany, who lost most of her ships 

















Wide World Photos 


A prize-winning Helicopter—used by Lieutenant Oehmichen in the recent tests 
in France, where it won the prize of 90,000 francs 
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Photographs transmitted by telephone—An example of the new method, showing the 
Public Hall of Cleveland, Ohio, in which the Republican National Convention will be 
held on June 10. This photograph was sent from Cleveland to New York in five minutes 


through the war, begins almost at the 
bottom and regardless of cost recreates 
an efficient merchant marine and now 
sends us a very notable object-lesson, the 
Columbus, one of the finest liners in the 
world. 


Why the Helicopter P 


veo a flight recently made in 

France the Oehmichen helicopter 
successfully covered a circuit of over a 
mile, thus winning a prize of 90,000 
francs. In speculating on this hopeful 
advance in helicoptric flight it is interest- 
ing to note that it was just twenty years 
ago that the American, Wright, attracted 
world-wide attention by making a simi- 
larly short flight at Le Mans, France. 
Is the helicopter, then, destined to reach 
the present well-proved status of the air- 
plane? 

No one knows as yet, but steady 
progress has been made during recent 
years. Other larger prizes have been 
posted by foreign governments awaiting 
the day when a helicopter can compete 
on comparative terms with an airplane. 
But with the latter already a success, 
why perfect the former? 

The helicopter, unlike the airplane, 
would be able to rise directly from and 
land directly on the ground without the 
necessity of a long runway. Better still 
for purposes of attack, it would be able 
to hover over one spot indefinitely, while 
an airplane must keep moving or fall at 


once. Instead of the kite-like action of 
the planes driven forward while inclined 
at a small angle with the earth, the ac- 
tion of the helicopter is essentially a ver- 
tical one. If a screw propeller were to 
be held on a shaft in a vertical position, 
like an umbrella, and whirled, it would 
tend to lift the holder straight up. This 
is the very simple principle of the heli- 
copter. 


Photographs by 
Telephone 


HILE from time to time there have 

been exhibited specimens of pho- 
tographs which have been by ingenious 
devices sent over the telephone, an ad- 
vance has been lately made which bids 
fair to revolutionize that form of art 
work. The fact that the process just ex- 
hibited is practical for news purposes is 
shown by the announcement of the 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company that it will be put in use at the 
Republican Convention at Cleveland for 
transmitting by telephone photographs of 
the exciting scenes in the Convention 
for free distribution among newspapers 
as a demonstration of the methods and 
possibilities of the invention. 

Recently pictures were sent from 
Cleveland to New York and printed in 
the next morning’s papers. What is most 
notable is the fact that only forty-four 
minutes elapsed between the time when 
the photograph was taken in Cleveland 
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and the time when it was shown com- 
pletely developed in the office of the 
company in New York City. The ac- 
tual transmission of the picture was only 
five minutes, the rest of the time being 
used for developing and printing. 

The results obtained are described by 

those who saw the transmission carried 
out as a triumph of electrical genius and 
extraordinary inventive ability. 
» The exact process is described in its 
fundamental features in as simple a way 
as possible as follows: ‘Thin vertical 
lines constitute each picture; the sending 
apparatus transforms these lines into 
electrical waves, which vary in strength 
according to the degree of light or dark 
in that part of the picture; when re- 
ceived, a beam of light is played upon 
a sensitive film and the strength of the 
electrical current determines the width 
of the lines recorded. Thus, line by line, 
the pictures is reproduced.” 


Dr. Eliot Speaks for 
Prohibition 


Sle citizens’ Committee of One Thou- 
sand for Law Enforcement has 
made public a comment by the President 
Emeritus of Harvard, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, concerning the anti-prohibition 
views of President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia University. In brief, 
Dr. Eliot disagrees, in a thoroughly dig- 
nified but emphatic manner, with every 
one of Dr. Butler’s criticisms. 

Contrary to the opinion of many, he 
feels that Dr. Butler’s statement “will 
not increase the number of wets in the 
United States; it will dishearten no dry 
students; it has no tendency whatever to 
prove that constitutional government has 
failed.” 

Dr. Eliot then tells how unitedly the 
teachers and educators of the country 
favor teaching all children the effects of 
alcohol on health and society, and the 
reasons for the abolition of alcoholism. 
He believes that the marked improvement 
in the condition of the population at 
large will convince all that disuse of 
alcoholic drinks brings enormous bene- 
fits. He declares that prohibition is be- 
ing better and better enforced, and 
strongly predicts that neither Republican 
nor Democratic party “will venture to 
put a wet plank in its platform at the 
coming Presidential election.” 

“Even the wettest of politicians,” he 
says, “see the strong trend of public 
opinion toward the enforcement of all the 
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laws against the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic drinks.” 


Abolishing Freedom and 
War—by Resolution 


LL the signs of the times point to 
A a coming religious renaissance. 
Indeed, the renaissance is here. 
With larger knowledge has come larger 
faith. With a new understanding of the 
universe have come new and greater con- 
ceptions of God, and new and sounder 
views of the relation of man to the uni- 
verse and to God. 

There have been other renaissances, 
and they have been always fought tooth 
and nail by those who identify faith with 
tradition. So it is to-day. Those who 
wish to stop the dawn attempt to do so 
by wringing the neck of the crowing 
cock. Again history repeats itself. As 
those ecclesiastics and their lay followers 
who resenting thediscovery that the earth 
was round tried to keep it flat by their 
attacks on Galileo, so to-day the ecclesi- 
astically minded try to keep the universe 
static by efforts to silence or expel those 
who reinterpret religion in terms which 
new knowledge supplies. These oppo- 
nents of knowledge call themselves Fun- 
damentalists. They had their predeces- 
sors in the Sanhedrin. They will have 
their successors in the years to come. 
Whenever light breaks forth, they try to 
shut it out. 

To-day, fortunately, the Fundamental- 
ists have not the means at their com- 
mand that their predecessors of the 
priesthood in Jerusalem and of the In- 
quisition had. They can no longer burn 
at the stake or erucify; but they can pass 
resolutions. 

What has been going on in the Pres- 
byterian Church is thus a sign of the new 
renaissance. The Fundamentalists would 
not be so bitter if they were not aware 
of the dawn. In the General Assembly 
in session at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, the candi- 
date of the Fundamentalists, after a bit- 
ter campaign that has been described by 
a friend of ours as resembling a Philadel- 
phia ward contest, was elected Modera- 
tor, and William Jennings Bryan, former 
Secretary of State, the spokesman of 
those who have been attacking evolution, 
was appointed Vice-Moderator. The 
vote which gave the victory to the Fun- 
damentalists was not overwhelming; it 
was 464 to 446; but on this slender mar- 
gin Dr. Macartney bases the right of 


his party to expel Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, the Baptist liberal, from the 
pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church 
of New York City. 

In such a contest only those who have 
a professional or denominational interest 
in church matters can be much con- 
cerned. Nothing that the Presbyterian 
Church can do will alter in the least the 
progress of scientific study or prevent 
those who are thinking for themselves 
from continuing to do their own thinking. 
It is not an issue between one doctrine 
and another; it is the issue between 
shackled and unshackled thought. Per- 
haps freedom of the mind can be de- 
stroyed by fire and sword, but it will sur- 
vive the adoption of resolutions. 

And so, unfortunately, will war. No 
one, in America at least, loves war. In 
fact, all peoples hate it thoroughly in all 
its forms; but the intelligent man real- 
izes that it cannot be abolished by reso- 
lutions. To pass laws against it is as 
futile as passing laws against headache 
and sore throat. War is an effect, not a 
cause. The Church can do much toward 
removing the ultimate causes that make 
for human discord; but only an intelli- 
gent, tolerant Church can do so, not an 
intolerant or merely sentimental one. 
The Church can do much to develop the 
high idealism and understanding neces- 
sary if we of the human race are to live 
peaceably together; but it must do so by 
putting not peace first, but justice. Reso- 
lutions against war, or against participa- 
tion in any war for any cause whatever, 
not only do not prevent war, but encour- 
age those who profit by injustice to think 
that they can gain their ends without in- 
curring peril of resistance. When the 
Church, confronted by the choice be- 
tween peace and righteousness, deliber- 
ately chooses peace, it causes thinking 
men more than ever to doubt its moral 
leadership. 

Wonder is often expressed why so 
many in these days do not go to church. 
The real cause for wonder is that so 
many still continue to go, despite re- 
peated affronts to their reason and their 
hopes. Happily, one need not judge the 
Church by its official action. Through- 
out the country it is the Church that 
serves, perhaps even more than ever, as 
the symbol of man’s ability to see the in- 
visible, as the reservoir from which men 
draw for power to do justly and love 
mercy. The dissensions within the 
Church are a sign that the Church itself 
cannot stand still, that it is moving in the 
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direction of knowledge. Those who are 
struggling and protesting against the 
Church’s advance are the unwilling wit- 
nesses to its progress. 


Unifying Our Foreign 


Service 


r NHE bill, passed by both branches 
of Congress, known as_ the 
Rogers Bill has as its object re- 
organization and improvement of our 
Foreign Service. It provides that the 
diplomatic and consular services shall to- 
gether be known as the Foreign Service 
of the United States; that hereafter all 
permanent officers in the Foreign Service 
below the grade of minister, whether en- 
gaged in the diplomatic or the consular 
branch of the Service, shall be known as 
Foreign Service officers; that they may 
be assigned to duty in either branch of 
the Service at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent; that any such officers may be ap- 
pointed as secretaries in the diplomatic 
service or as consular officers, or both, 
but only with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; that a retirement and disa- 
bility fund shall be established for the 
aid of any officers of this Foreign Service 
who may meet certain requirements; a 
uniform salary scale and provision for 
paying one officer who is acting in an- 
other’s place make the Service more at- 
tractive financially than it has been. 

An important provision of the Rogers 
Bill is that hereafter all appointments to 
the position of Foreign Service officer 
shall be made only after examination 
and a period of probation or, after five 
years’ continuous service in the Depart- 
ment of State, by transfer from the State 
Department under the supervision of the 
President. 

Another important provision is that 
hereafter the customary titles, Second 
Assistant Secretary of State and Third 
Assistant Secretary of State, shall both be 
changed to the title Assistant Secretary 
of State; that a new or additional Assist- 
ant Secretary of State shall be appointed 
by the President with the consent of the 
Senate, and that he shall take the place 
of the present Director of Consular Ser- 
vice. 

All these and other minor provisions 
of the bill do not confuse or consolidate 
the duties of consular and diplomatic 
representatives. The first will act under 
the direction of their head, who, how- 
ever, will now be more directly under the 
guidance and authority of the Secretary 
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of State. The functions of diplomatic 
and consular officers are, of course, quite 
different. The diplomat represents the 
Government at large, and the Depart- 
ment of State in particular, in safeguard- 
ing the rights of his country abroad, in 
acting as a general means of communica- 
tion between the Government to which 
he is accredited and his home Govern- 
ment, and in promoting friendly relations 
between the two countries; the consular 
officer, on the other hand, has chiefly to 
do with the commercial interests of his 
own country in the foreign country to 
which he is accredited and in aiding 
countrymen who have need of assistance, 
advice, or information. 

There seems to be no good reason why 
these separate functions cannot be kept 
apart and carried on effectively under 
the proposed law. President Coolidge 
has recently taken an excellent step in 
promoting unity between the two classes 
of officers. As already reported in The 
Outlook, he has made a sensible and 
economic plan for co-ordination meetings 
between representatives of the United 
States Government, in every city where 
more than one form of agency exists, for 
mutual information, advice, and, in case 


of necessity, action. This step, together 
with the provision in the Rogers Bill as 
to the examination of candidates for the 
new Foreign Service and the possibility 
of the transference of men from the con- 
sular to the diplomatic service and the 
reverse, and still further the moderate 
provision for retirement and pension, 
marks an advance on the efforts which 
have been made in a partial fashion in 
the last ten years or more to recognize 
the need of reform. 

It is true that the Civil Service princi- 
ple is not extended to ministers or am- 
bassadors; that could hardly be ex- 
pected; and undoubtedly political and 
personal motives for appointment will 
still in a measure prevail; but the new 
law certainly encourages advancement by 
promotion and follows the sound basic 
idea of training in diplomatic and con- 
sular service before responsible offices are 
bestowed. 

Consular service should be a perma- 
nent career, not a temporary job; it 
should not follow the low level of giving 
public spoils to petty political victors. 

This bill should inure to the strength 
and efficiency of our Foreign Service in 
both its branches. 


Music and Community Friendship 
By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


NDER the title “There is Hope!” 
| an editorial in last week’s 
Outlook declared that the coun- 
try cannot be going wholly to the dogs 
because seven hundred members of the 
Freemasons and the Knights of Colum- 
bus of Greenwich, Connecticut, recently 
sat down at a joint dinner in the Masonic 
Temple in that pleasant New England 
town. I am glad to report a picturesque 
confirmation of the reasonable optimism 
of this editorial. 

Two weeks ago I had the pleasure of 
attending the graduation exercises of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs in the State 
of New Jersey, which, so far as I know, 
provide a unique instance of community 
co-operation by churches of all shades of 
theological faith—Baptist, Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, 
and Presbyterian. 

Some twenty-five years ago two young 
ladies, Miss Elizabeth Vosseler and Miss 
Bessie Hopewell, of the village of Flem- 
ington, who loved music and _ believed 
that it could be made not only a means 


of individual culture but of community 
development, conceived the idea of train- 
ing the children of the village to sing in 
their respective church choirs. The work 
modestly begun and modestly carried on 
has now reached a point where it has be- 
come not only the pride of all citizens of 
the village but has extended its mellow- 
ing influences through its graduates to 
other localities. The Choir School, for 
that is what it is, has no buildings and no 
elaborate corps of instructors. Out of a 
loft in one of the business buildings in 
the village Miss Vosseler has made a 
charming studio, and there the children 
are trained daily in ecclesiastical music, 
both hymns and anthems. And the re- 
sult is that each of the village churches 
has a surpliced mixed choir, and music, 
as it should be, is made one of the fea- 
tures of liturgical worship. The annual 
graduation exercises have become a vil- 
lage festival which is attended not only 
by the citizens but more and more by 
visitors from out of town. 

The “graduation” is held alternately in 
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the Presbyterian and the Baptist church, 
for these two edifices are the only ones 
in the town suited to the choral service 
of a large vested choir. This year the 
graduating class consisted of a dozen or 
fifteen young men and women, but the 
choral service was rendered by a body of 
about two hundred and fifty, boys and 
girls, men and women, who are now 
members of the choirs of the village 
churches or are alumni of the Choir 
School. The tenor soloist, for example, 
who began his studies in this village 
music school and sang in one of the vil- 
lage choirs, came on from Boston, where 
he now lives, especially to take part in 
the exercises as an alumnus. The in- 
fluence of the school has been such 
that all the village churches have 
excellent organists, two of them being 
Associates of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

The village of Flemington has the 
prosperous appearance of an old, well- 
established settlement. It is the county 
town, although it has a population of 
only twenty-five hundred, and the county 
Court House forms the center of its busi- 
ness activities. At one end of the long 
tree-shaded village street stands the 
Presbyterian church, built of stone; at 
the other end the Baptist church, built 
of brick. 

At the exercises this year, after some 
organ preludes, the great surpliced choir 
of two hundred and fifty marched up the 
two aisles singing the processional, pre- 
ceded by a crucifer and by two boys 
carrying the American flag. The Episco- 
pal minister offered the invocation, which 
was concluded with Sir John Stainer’s 
beautiful “Sevenfold Amen.” Those 
members of the Festival choir who are 
alumni could be identified by their 
alumni hoods of a golden color, and the 
undergraduate members of the village 
choirs were identified with their respec- 
tive churches (Catholic, Episcopal, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Presbyterian) by a 
ribbon—red, I remember, being the color 
worn by the Catholic singers. The only 
address was made by a graduate of the 
Class of 1908, who is now a member of 
the staff of the Newark “Evening News,” 
in his presentation of diplomas to the 
graduating class. Some fine anthems 
were sung: the little probationers, who 
were just entering the school, sang a 
“Child’s Hymn,” by Arthur Sullivan; 
prizes for special excellence were con- 
ferred; certain members of the chorus of 
the alumni received the degrees of ‘“‘Fel- 
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low” and “Master” with the investiture 
of the golden hood; and after the im- 
pressive recessional, composed by Mr. 
Norman Landis, a gifted musician who 
is organist of the village Presbyterian 
church, the Benediction was pronounced 
by the Baptist minister and the choir 
Benediction invoked by Father Mannion, 
of the Catholic church. Although a 
creed is recited during the choral ser- 
vice, there is nothing sectarian in the 
entire ritual. The creed reads as fol- 

lows: 
We, the Chorus of the Alumni of 
the Flemington Children’s Choirs, be- 
lieve music to be God’s gift to his 


children, and as ministers of song, do 
give ourselves to this holy office of the 
church. We pledge ourselves by our 
service, enthusiasm, and means, to aid 
the music of the church; to raise the 
standard of music in the community; 
to respect by perfect silence the art of 
music during its performance, nor to 
suffer disturbance from others. There- 
fore we do give our utmost support to 
this cause of good music in any com- 
munity in which we may live. 


It is difficult in cold type to describe 
the impression which this community 
festival makes upon the visitor who sees 
it and hears it for the first time. Musi- 
cally speaking, it would have been note- 
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worthy in any of the large cities of the 
country, and yet it was the production 
of a village of twenty-five hundred in- 
habitants. But its real significance lies 
in its exemplification of the community 
spirit working for a fine end. That the 
people of Flemington should think it per- 
fectly natural for Catholic and Protes- 
tant church members to work together in 
this way for the upbuilding of a spirit of 
worship is a sign of hope at a time when 
in some communities there is such a dis- 
play of acrimony between Catholics and 
Protestants, Fundamentalists and Mod- 
ernists; about differences of theological 
opinion. 


Germany Finally Conquered 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


OR the first time since the Armi- 
2 stice, a German statesman has 
publicly acknowledged Germany’s 
defeat in the war. “Wir sind ein be- 
siegtes Volk” (we are a conquered peo- 
ple), declared Chancellor Marx in a re- 
cent address. Other statesmen have now 
followed him in similar confessions. 

Thus the whole psychology changes. 
The German will is broken—that old 
obstinate will which would not acknowl- 
edge realities. 

Ever since the war I have heard over 
and over in Germany: “We were not 
really beaten in the war, because we pre- 
served our Fatherland from invasion.” 

“But what do these British and Bel- 
gian and French troops in the Rhineland 
mean, then?” I would ask. 

And then this answer: “They are here 
because we were temporarily checked on 
foreign soil, and because our troops could 
not stand the Socialist-Communist back- 
fire in Berlin.” 

From this amazing attitude it is a re- 
lief to turn to the Chancellor’s honesty 
in admitting the truth without any quali- 
fications. 

The Treat 'y 

[ the sight of foreign troops at May- 

ence and Coblenz and Cologne could 
not convince the Germans that they had 
lost the war, neither did the first years 
of their duty in executing the clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty, especially the 
clauses relating to the delivery of war 
culprits, to disarmament, and to repara- 
tions. 

The requirements concerning repara- 
tions should sow no seeds of a new war, 


for no war indemnity at all is demanded 
from Germany, only reparations for the 
regions she devastated. Yet, so far, the 
money promised by Germany to France 
for these purposes has, in Germany’s de- 
fault, been loaned by the French people, 
despite their burdensome Budget. 

For two years after the signing of the 
Treaty the French had to submit to one 
disillusion after another concerning the 
exact amount to be obtained from Ger- 
many—that amount regrettably not hav- 
ing been fixed in the Treaty and a defi- 
nite settlement having been delayed far 
too long. Finally, on May 5, 1921, inter- 
national experts at London placed Ger- 
many’s total war debt at 132,000,000,- 
000 gold marks (about $33,000,000,000). 
From this sum, 82,000,000,000 gold 
marks were subtracted, and at present do 
not enter into the calculation. The re- 
maining 50,000,000,000 gold marks were 
to be paid at the rate of two billion a 
year, plus twenty-six per cent of the 
value of German exports for the year. 
As France lost most in the war, the Allies 
awarded her fifty-two per cent of the 
German reparations. Of the 50,000,- 
000,000 gold marks this would mean 
26,000,000,000 gold marks. The French 
have held to this total as the “last word.” 


The German Government 


B Base Germans, having signed the Ver- 
sailles and London documents, 
gradually took the position that neither 
were valid—because, forsooth, as they 


claimed, signed under duress. In addi-. 


tion, they were, the Germans urged, un- 
reasonable, hence impossible; and, being 


“impossible,” the Germans then tried to 
think of them as non-existent. Anyway, 
they were not going to execute them. 

Their resistance to the Treaty began 
at Scapa Flow, where they had sunk 
their fleet. 

Resistance continued with their Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to deliver the war cul- 
prits, with its delay in reducing military 
effectives, with the license permitted to 
illicit enrollments, with the secret growth 
of armaments. But the Government’s 
resistance was most marked in not meet- 
ing the full coal and wood requirements 
and in delaying money payments. 

This was not all. Apparently, the 
Government did not even seek the means 
of payment. It did not put its finances 
in order. It by no means summoned the 
rich to do their plain duty. It did not 
take the trouble to create a special rep- 
arations fund, fed by a special income. 
It established no strict export control. 
Without trying to do anything, without 
even proclaiming its desire to do some- 
thing, the German Government simply 
contented itself with saying that it was 
in no condition to fulfill its promises. 

At the same time it increased some 
great public works; it enlarged its postal 
and railway personnel; above all, it in- 
flated its currency. It would precipitate 
bankruptcy, so that its creditors could 
obtain nothing from it! 


The German Magnate 


Ir 1871, after the Franco-Prussian 
War, one and the same impulse 
moved the defeated French to bring their 
resources to the Treasury, so as to free 
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their country from German occupation 
and pay the war debt. 

On the other hand (there being no 
French occupation of Germany), instead 
of bringing to Berlin all they could, the 
German magnates converted most of 
their bonds and stocks and goods and 
balances into foreign currencies, and 
with these opened accounts abroad. The 
large number of German banks outside 
Germany (fifteen in Amsterdam alone) 
facilitated the affair. The billions of 
gold marks thus sent abroad were not 
used to help Germany. 

These magnates are mostly the Junker 
agriculturists of the east, the landlords 
of the center, but especially the great in- 
dustrialists of the west. The Berlin 
Government is unworthily dependent on 
them; it has been their tool. Usurping 
unlawful power, they artificially impov- 
erished the Government and proportion- 
ately enriched themselves. 

Every time the mark fell the fortunes 
of these magnates rose; for they were 
able to pay wages, other money con- 
tracts, and mortgages in a continually 
depreciating currency. The Junkers 
paid off the mortgages on their farm 
buildings, the landlords on their apart- 
ment-houses, and the industrialists on 
their factories in money whose deprecia- 
tion long since ruined the mortgage- 
holders. The magnates thus enriched 
themselves, not only as the Government 
grew proportionately peorer, but also as 
the other ninety-five-hundredths of the 
people did. The worst enemies of Ger- 
many are some Germans. 

They killed the projects of a forced 
loan, of death duties, of a proper income 
tax. They eluded paying existing taxes, 
particularly the coal tax (it should have 
been the most productive of all). Fi- 
nally, a discouraged and subservient 
Government made no real attempt to 
collect revenue. Had it done so, it might 
not have needed to say that it could no 
longer make further payments for the 
armies of occupation. It is now face to 
face with the tax problem, grimmer than 
ever—that is to say, whether the Ger- 
mans with “slathers” of money will pay 
the high taxes incumbent on them and 
absolutely necessary, as the International 
Experts Committee points out, if Ger- 
many expects to come to a proper debt 
settlement. 

Like Jeshurun, having waxed fat, the 
German thieves began to kick. They 
declared that the Allies could do nothing 
without Germany’s free consent and co- 
operation, consequently the Allies must 
treat her as an equal. In other words, 
the conquered in war should be the judge 
of the treatment imposed by the con- 
queror! 


In 1871 did the French demand that 
kind of thing? Yet the Treaty of 
Frankfort was certainly not more agree- 
able to them than is now the Treaty of 
Versailles to Germany. None the less, 
the French executed all the clauses of the 
Frankfort Treaty. 

No one expected that the German 
Government would execute all of the 
Versailles Treaty clauses with enthusi- 
asm. But the world did hope that the 
German Government would not go back 
on its word as to money payments. 
When the French could not get money, 
they tried to develop a system of pay- 
ments in kind. But these did not suc- 
ceed either. 


France to the Fore 


| ars after four years of fiddling, 
France resolved to show the mailed 
fist. The immediate business in hand 
was to make a recalcitrant debtor fur- 
nish at least a part of the sum due. But 
for this resolve and its execution, the 
recent work of the International Experts 
Committee would have been infinitely 
more difficult, as its members have ac- 
knowledged. 

France had decided to seize the Ruhr 
region as a productive pledge for the 
payment of reparations. Doubtless the 
thought of her own frontier security was 
also not absent from her mind. But 
chief of all was her determination ulti- 
mately to break that obstinate old Ger- 
man will—to conquer Germany. 

To French gratification, Belgium 
joined the movement, and on January 11, 
1923, the two Allies entered the Ruhr 
Valley. (Note that this was done in face 
of English counsels to the effect that you 
cannot better a country’s paying capacity 
by taking from it the means of produc- 
tion.) 

The Germans seemed in despair. But 
they were not, quite. If, they thought, 
the half-million Ruhr workmen should 
go on strike and stay on strike, the 
French and Belgians would have to re- 
tire. The Berlin Government, therefore, 
spent an incredible amount to support 
these workers and their families. 

During 1923, little by little, the work- 
men came back to their work, now really 
for French and Belgian, and no longer 
for German, employers. Towards the 
close of the year there was a rush in the 
Allied direction. 

Passive resistance was then at an end. 
The French had gained their point. The 
Germans had lost theirs. 

This was followed by positive results. 
In November the Interallied Mission of 
Control of Factories and Mines, famil- 
iarly known as the “Micum” (Mission 
Interalliée de Contréle des Usines et des 
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Mines) signed agreements lasting till 
April 15, 1924, with the German indus- 
trialists. These agreements have now 
been renewed to June 15. Among other 
things, provisions are made for: 


(1) Payment of coal-tax arrears to 
the extent of $15,000,000. 

(2) A tax of 37 cents a ton on all 
coal sold. 

(3) Reparation deliveries not to ex- 
ceed thirty-five per cent of the total 
deliveries. 

(4) Assured delivery of coal to the 
Franco-Belgian Railway control. 

(5) Every concern agreeing to de- 
liver coal and iron in adequate quanti- 
ties. 


Thus the French are compelling the 
Ruhr industries to pay taxes, make de- 
liveries for the reparations account, and 
protect the occupation enterprises. Ger- 
many is finally conquered. 

On the German side there is the 
greater willingness to submit to the 
heavy charges on the mines because of 
the International Experts Committee’s 
suggestion of a $200,000,000 loan and 
the conviction that the Franco-Belgian 
economic control will end when the Ex- 
perts’ control begins. This, however, 
does not necessarily mean that Franco- 
Belgian military control will end before 
debts are paid. 

Of all the Allies, only France and Bel- 
gium have consistently followed a severe | 
programme designed to maintain the 
Treaty’s integrity. 

The aims of these two Allies in the 
Ruhr have been, first, 

To make their rights respected; and, 
second, 

To establish peace. 

In other words, justice first, then peace. 

The main thing achieved by their 
Ruhr occupation has been the breaking 
of the German will. 

Again, by that occupation there has 
come some guaranty of security to 
France and Belgium. 

Finally, the commercial agreements, 
now renewed, form a vital step towards 
reparation payments. 

These three things may have been 
accomplished primarily for the benefit of 
France and Belgium. But the benefit 
does not stop there; it goes on to Eng- 
land and Italy, despite the hanging back 
of those Powers. France and Belgium 
have indeed worked for all the doubting 
world as well as for themselves. 

Perhaps that world is now beginning 
to appreciate that the way to establish 
justice is not to sacrifice it. 

Perhaps the world is also beginning to 
appreciate that there can be no peace 
without justice. 

Berlin, April 19, 1924. 
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Pittsburgh is Famous for Other Things than Steel 


A notable Picture from the International Exhibition of Paintings 
at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Madame Suggia, by Augustus E. John, of London, England 
Awarded the First Prize of $1,500 











Platforms of the People 


A Republican Platform Based on the Will of Republican Voters 


OR the first time, so far as we 
k know, voters in all sections of the 
country have made known their 
will concerning party policies. Hereto- 
fore party platforms have been made by 
the politicians. As a consequence plat- 
forms have been drafted, not with a view 
to the wish of the majority of the party 
voters, but with the purpose mainly of 
attracting organized minorities and 
groups with special interests. This year, 
however, a test has been made of Nation- 
wide opinion on the chief issues of the 
Presidential campaign. .By means of 
The Outlook’s ballot on the Platforms of 
the People voters of the Republican, 
Democratic, and other parties, and of no 
party at all, have been able to make 
known what they want from their public 
servants. 

This week, on the eve of the Republi- 
can National Convention in Cleveland, 
The Outlook presents a platform of the 
Republican voters which it has drafted 
as based wholly on the ballots and letters 
sent in to The Outlook poll from all sec- 
tions of the country by Republicans. 

Does the Republican party organiza 
tion, do the Republican party leaders, 
really represent the will of the party 
voters? Each reader can answer for 
himself by comparing in substance the 
planks here outlined with those which 
will be adopted at Cleveland. 


A Republican Voters’ Platform 


HE Republican party consists, not of 

its politicians or its managers, but 

of its voters. Its first duty, therefore, is 
to see that those who carry on the busi- 
ness of the party do not disregard the 
voters’ will, and that those who do repre- 
sent the conscience and the purpose of 
the voters are rewarded with support. 
We, Republican voters, wish therefore at 
the outset to discriminate between those 
of our leaders who have our approval 
and those who have not. We here an- 
nounce our confidence in the sanity, in- 
tegrity, and trustworthiness of Calvin 
Coolidge. At a time when faith in public 
men, and even in representative institu- 
tions, has been somewhat shaken, it has 
been reassuring to have in the White 
House one on whom the country can and 
does depend. We resent the attacks 
made upon him by political opponents 
and the failure of the members of his 
Own party in Congress to give him sup- 
port. We are out of patience with Con- 
gress, and hold Republican Senators and 


Representatives accountable for dissen- 
sions which have made the party incapa- 
ble of meeting its responsibilities and un- 
responsive to the leadership of the Presi- 
dent. 


Economy and Self-Reliance 


| penny among the duties which rest 
upon the party is that of reducing 
the burdens of government which now 
rest upon the people and restoring to the 
people American habits of self-reliance. 
We are proud of the fact that a Republi- 
can administrator, Secretary Mellon, has 
both responded to public opinion and led 
it by his proposal of a scientific plan for 
tax reduction. That plan should have 
been made a law. It would have reduced 
the cost of living and released a large 
amount of wealth for productive enter- 
prise. We reject as demagogic the argu- 
ments of Democrats that the plan was 
discriminatory against the poor, and we 
repudiate the action of those Republicans 
who helped to frustrate the enactment of 
the Mellon plan into law. We believe 
that dependence upon Government for 
aid to business or for relief to the incom- 
petent is enervating and that productive 
enterprise is most competently conducted 
when intrusted to private hands under 
adequate regulation. 


Regulation of Aliens 


si preserve and when necessary re- 
store the American spirit of self- 
reliance it is necessary to preserve the 
unity of the American people. We there- 
fore approve the action of Congress un- 
der the Republican Administration in the 
further restriction of immigration. We 
do not regard the quota method as in- 
dispensable, but we approve of the way 
in which it has been applied. For the 
sake of prospective immigrants as well as 
for the sake of the country, we believe 
that all possible examination of prospec- 
tive immigrants should take place at 
ports of departure. For the protection of 
immigrants in this country as well as for 
the control of alien influences we strongly 
advocate the registration. of all aliens. 
We believe that in carrying out this im- 
migration policy the Republican party 
deserves credit for disregarding the ap- 
peals of alien blocs which have not been 
made in the interest of the country. 


Conservation 


) rngpemenn has proved the wisdom of 
the conservation policy which was 
instituted by a Republican President, 


Theodore Roosevelt, and the evil conse- 
quences which have followed every de- 
parture from it. Errors of judgment and 
isolated instances of dishonesty, irrespec- 
tive of party, should not befog the issue. 
Hearsay charges and accusations unsup- 
ported by evidence have not dissuaded 
us that the Republican party has been 
more effective in guarding the public 
property than the Democratic party has. 
We demand that those who have been 
found guilty of attempts to defraud the 
people should be punished and that de- 
fects in our conservation laws should be 
remedied. We believe that Federal con- 
trol over public properties should be ex- 
tended. The development of super- 
power calls for careful consideration with 
a view to the control by the Federal 
Government over the distribution of 
high-power transmission between the 
States. 


General Defense 


()* of the primary functions of gov- 
ernment is the general defense. To 
that end we demand that Congress shall 
provide for the expansion of the Navy up 
to the standard set by the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments. We are proud of the fact that a 
Republican Administration called that 
Conference and put into effect its plan 
for the stopping of naval competition be- 
tween the leading naval Powers of the 
world, and we believe it is the duty of the 
Republican party to see that that stand- 
ard is observed. As a result of that con- 
ference the cost of preparedness to the 
taxpayers has been reduced and at the 
same time the naval position of America 
among the Powers has remained as it 
was. It is the duty of the Republican 
party to maintain the Navy at the full 
strength warranted by the Treaty. We 
believe also in the further development 
of the Air Mail Service not only as an 
important contribution to our systems of 
communication but as an assurance to 
the country of a capable and yet inex- 
pensive reserve strength in an emergency. 


Government Efficiency 


W* indorse the recommendations 
made by the late President Har- 
ding and repeated by President Coolidge 
for the elimination of waste in the Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government. 
These recommendations should have 
been followed immediately by Congress 
and must now be carried out as quickly 
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as necessary legislation can be enacted. 
In order to remedy the deplorable con- 
ditions which existed during the post-war 
period when the Democratic party re- 
tained emergency bureaus and commis- 
sions, it is necessary in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Executive Departments to 
provide measures against the develop- 
ment of bureaucratic authority with its 
inevitable effect of undermining the self- 
reliance of the people and of the States. 


Prohibition 

| apencege to inject prohibition into poli- 

tics should be resisted. There is no 
politics in the enforcement of law. The 
Prohibition Law is a part of our Consti- 
tution, and as such should be rigidly en- 
forced. We demand of our public ser- 
vants that they place the enforcement of 
prohibition under Civil Service regula- 
tions. The enforcement of the law 
should not be a matter of party reward 
and should be freed from all temptation 
of political favoritism or corruption. We 
recognize the fact that public opinion 
will not approve under present conditions 
any change in the limitation upon alco- 
holic content as set by Federal statute. 


General Welfare 


( Seneen should by Constitutional 
amendment be given power which it 
now lacks to prevent the exploitation of 
children in industry. It now possesses, 
we believe, and should exercise, the power 
to hold accountable public officers and 
communities who fail to show diligence in 
preventing lynching. We approve of 
measures providing for equal social, 
legal, and industrial rights for women in 
so far as they do not sacrifice the special 
protection of the law to which women 
engaged in the repetitive tasks of indus- 
try are entitled. 


Transportation 


A* a part of the general policy of re- 
storing the spirit of self-reliance we 
believe in reducing as far as is consistent 
with adequate regulation the interference 
of the Government with the management 
of the railways. We recognize that the 
past effort to enforce competition be- 
tween railways has failed, and we ap- 
prove measures to provide for the volun- 
tary consolidation of railways into sys- 
tems for the purpose of economy and 
efficiency. We do not believe it is neces- 
sary to make such consolidation com- 
pulsory. We oppose any attempt to re- 
duce freight rates by statute, but would 
leave the control of railway rates in the 
hands of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, where it belongs. The Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, known as the Esch- 
Cummins Act, should be retained, with 


such modifications as experience may 
show to be desirable. We are emphati- 
cally opposed to any measure at this time 
looking to the nationalization of rail- 
ways. 


Merchant Marine 


iAP in the case of the railways, the 
merchant marine should be owned 
and managed by private enterprise. 
Therefore the ships now owned by the 
Government should as rapidly as practi- 
cable be disposed of to private owners. 
Inasmuch, however, as the conditions 
created by the war have not yet been 
adjusted and as the manufacturers and 
farmers of this country cannot rely upon 
foreign corporations to deliver American 
goods with the same interest in their dis- 
posal as goods of their own countries, we 
recognize that the people as a whole have 
such interest in the maintenance of the 
merchant marine as to warrant the ex- 
penditure of public money on its behalf. 
We therefore approve of such a measure 
as that recommended by President Har- 
ding to insure the profitable operation of 
ships under the American flag, with a 
special view for their use as auxiliary to 
the Navy. 


Agricultural Relief 


| arrenens conditions have placed the 
farmers in a position of peculiar dis- 
advantage in comparison with the rest of 
the country. What we call upon the 
Government to do is, not to aid the in- 
competent, but to equalize burdens that 
rest now too heavily upon agricultural 
communities. Most of the difficulties 
which farmers face cannot be removed 
by political methods. We are therefore 
opposed to the Federal purchase of 
wheat or the price-fixing of staple farm 
products, but we approve of the encour- 
agement of Farmers’ Co-operatives and 
the further extension of farm credits; 
and we urge the development of the St. 
Lawrence waterways as a means of re- 
ducing the cost of transporting farm 
products to market and transporting 
farm machinery and other goods to the 
farmer. 


Bonus 


W° recognize th. duty of the Gov- 
ernment to care for the disabled 


veterans and demand that the incompe- 
tence and waste in the administration of 
the Veterans’ Bureau be eliminated; but 
we regard any form of bonus to able- 
bodied veterans as injurious to the vet- 
erans and to the country alike, and we 
condemn both Democratic and Republi- 
can Senators and Representatives who 
disregarded President Coolidge’s expres- 
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sion of the country’s will in this matter 
and passed the Bonus Bill over his veto. 


The Tariff 

\ \ ] © do not regard the tariff as a par- 

tisan question. We believe the 
present Fordney-McCumber Tariff Law 
is a serviceable frame for future tariff 
arrangements. We believe the provision 
in that law enacted by the Republican 
majority for permitting the President to 
adjust tariff schedules on expert advice 
is that law’s most desirable feature, and 
we believe that the law should be ad- 
ministered with a view to the reduction 
of tariff rates. 


Labor 


W°* believe that the Government 
should not interfere in labor dis- 
putes except where the public interest is 
jeopardized. We approve the continu- 
ance of the Railroad Labor Board as a 
means for minimizing the chance for 
interruption in National transportation. 
Though we recognize the abuses to which 
injunctions are subject, we do not favor 
the abolition of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. As in the case of railways, we 
oppose the nationalization of coal mines. 
The experience of the country during war 
time, when the Democratic Administra- 
tion attempted to nationalize industries, 
was sufficient to show the deleterious 
effects of Government operation, particu- 
larly in a democracy. Such agencies as 
are necessary for the protection of crime 
and disorder should be under public con- 
trol. We believe, therefore, that no pri- 
vate detective agency should have a legal 
right to operate without a Federal 
license. 


"ie urrency 


\ \ ] © oppose all efforts to debase our 
currency and will resist efforts to 


make experiments with currency stand- 
ards. 


Ku Klux Klan 


been we approve of all efforts to 
prevent domination by religious, 


racial, or alien groups, we deplore any- 
thing done to that end which is in viola- 
tion of the law or is based on intimida- 
tion or cultivates prejudice; and we 
regard as of prime importance the main- 
tenance of the Constitution of the United 
States with its guaranties of civil, politi- 
cal, and religious liberty. 


Education 


Wa we deplore any tendency 
toward the extension of bureau- 


cratic power or the loss of self-reliance 
by the States in the maintenance of local 
self-government, we recognize the Na- 
tional aspects of education in the interest 
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of American citizenship, and we approve 
the extension of the principle of Federal 
aid for education. 


Foreign Policies 


Bigs the Republican Administra- 
tion, the Washington Conference 
removed the danger of war from the 
Pacific by the negotiations of the Four- 
Power Treaty and brought to an end the 
peril that existed in the form of compe- 
tition among the nations for naval su- 
premacy. We believe that the principle 
of the Four-Power Treaty is a sound one 
for the development of peaceful interna- 
tional relations. Time has justified the 
opposition to the League as originally 
formulated. We recognize the usefulness 
of certain services that the League of 
Nations has rendered, but we believe 


that the decision of this country not to 
join the League will remain unaltered. 
We heartily indorse the idea of a world 
court, the details of which can be per- 
fected only after the mature deliberation 
of competent experts, and we believe that 
the United States should participate fully 
in that court under reservations such as 
those outlined by the late President Har- 
ding, President Coolidge, and by Secre- 
tary Hughes. We heartily approve the 
continuance of the Hague Tribunal for 
arbitration. We approve of the Adminis- 
tration’s policy in, refusing to recognize 
Russia until that country is governed by 
its people and a policy is formulated 
which will guarantee the reciprocal rights 
recognized by all civilized nations. We 
believe in strengthening the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine. We feel that the 
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representatives of the party elected to 
office should have authority to judge the 
issues involved in the question of supply- 
ing arms to foreign governments and in 
co-operation with foreign commissions. 
We are not unmindful of the obligations 
which we owe to other nations, but we 
believe that it is in the interest of inter- 
national good faith that the debts in- 
curred during the war should not be can- 
celed. The funding of the British debt 
was an achievement which brought credit 
upon both countries and should serve as 
an example for other cases. The Ameri- 
can people are not lacking in generosity. 
as their contributions for the needs of 
other nations have proved; but it is 
entirely consistent with generosity to re- 
quire the fulfillment of international 
agreements. 


In a later issue we shall present a corresponding Democratic Platform 


The Klan Shows Its Hand in Indiana 


Special Correspondence from Indianapolis 


s NHE Ku Klux Klan has de- 
stroyed party lines in Indiana 
so far as the voters are con- 

cerned. Reports from all over the State 
show that the old parties are forgotten 
and only the shells of the machines re- 
main. The Klan is the issue, the one 
thing that will have any important effect 
in deciding votes.” ; 

This was the estimate given me by one 
of the most honored and experienced of 
Indiana politicians as to the effect of the 
Klan’s sweeping victory in the recent 
Republican primaries. Since we have 
been watching so long to see the old par- 
ties break up, this is likely to seem the 
most important result of that victory, 
though it is by no means completely 
accomplished. The old shells are still 
valuable political assets and already show 
signs of returning life. And a great 
effort is being made to suppress the Klan 
issue. Nevertheless Indiana is to-day 
nearer political realignment than any 
State has been since 1858. 

There are, however, other results al- 
most as important. The Klan for the 
first time has emerged as an open politi- 
cal power in a Northern State. The 
Klan issue has been forced to the front, 
in spite of great efforts to keep it quiet, 
and the Indiana situation may give it a 
first place in the National campaign. 
The power and possible menace of the 
Klan in politics were both demonstrated. 
Finally, the difficulties and dangers 
which face the Klan itself in the very 
moment of its victory were made so clear 
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that, since the primaries, Klan leaders in 
Indiana have spent fully as much time 
and effort in trying to forestall those 
dangers as in gathering the fruits of suc- 
cess or preparing for the future. 

In short, the Indiana campaign has 
definitely brought the Klan into North- 
ern and National politics, and has given 
a demonstration of its methods, its 
power, and its dangers both to others 
and to itself. Indiana has been a labora- 
tory. “It is the best State in the Union 
for trying out a new political idea,” one 
of the Klan leaders told me. “If we can 
get away with it here, we’re all set to 


g 0 . ” 
Flabbergasted Politicians 


HE Klan victory was as unexpected 
as it was complete. Six months ago 
every sane politician avoided Klan sup- 
port as being deadly and damning. Before 
he had the Klan indorsement Edward 
Jackson, for whom it won the nomination 
for Governor, was not believed to have a 
chance. The Klan campaign was waged 
with very small funds. The success, in 
view of all these adverse influences, is 
little less than a political miracle. 

It has had about the same effect on 
the politicians that armed rebellion by 
the Friends would produce. They have 
lost touch, are in a panic, flabbergasted. 
They have not yet found out exactly 
what happened to them, or how, or why, 
or what it all means. “The situation is 
the most vague, elusive, and puzzling 
that I have ever seen or heard of,” one 


man of nearly thirty years’ political ex- 
perience told me. Politicians of less cul- 
ture express their feelings in language 
that would make a mule blush. The 
only people who are at all happy or sure 
of themselves are the Klan leaders. They 
know what they want and how they ex- 
pect to get it, but they do not advertise 
either thing. It is significant that not 
one of the scores of men in both parties 
and the Klan with whom I talked was 
willing to be quoted by name on any- 
thing at all. 

To any except those who know the 
secrets of the Klan the situation is even 
yet far from clear, though it is clearing. 
The possibilities it contains are quite im- 
possible to estimate. But the broader 
outlines of the campaign that is closed 
and the main factors in the campaign to 
come can be seen. Before taking them 
up, however, a brief outline is necessary 
of the situation in which the recent 
drama was enacted. 


The Stage Setting for the 
Klan Drama 


HE Indiana Klan is one of the most 
powerful in the country; it ranks 
behind only Texas and Ohio, and has an 
advertised membership of half a million 
and an active membership of perhaps 
half that. It is made up largely of people 
of substantial and decent standing, most 
of them active members of Protestant 
churches, fairly well educated, with defi- 
nite if somewhat narrow ideals. It in- 
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clines to youth, it is aflame with enthusi- 
asm. It has never been accused of 
violence, and in a recent riot which I 
happened to see at South Bend the ag- 
gression was entirely from the other side. 
That bloodshed was prevented was due 
to the strenuous efforts of Klan leaders. 

Quite naturally, both because of these 
facts and because in Indiana politics is 
played more persistently and intensely 
than anywhere else, the Klan sought an 
outlet for its energies in that field. Its 
membership is divided, but with the ma- 
jority Republican. A large proportion 
had been Bull Moosers, some have lean- 
ings toward La Folletteism. Besides this, 
its natural field is in the Republican 
party, since almost ninety per cent of the 
Catholics are Democrats,*making control 
of that party much more difficult. 

The political situation was favorable 
to the entry of a new power. The Demo- 
cratic machine is in the hands of Tag- 
gart, growing old and perhaps a trifle 
unsteady. The Republican machine was 
led by Senator Watson, but he is hardly 
friendly with ex-Governor James Good- 
rich, a leader of great skill, who is rather 
more feared than trusted, but is likely 
to control the sources of financial supply, 
no matter who controls the machine. 
Neither is Watson on good terms with 
ex-Senator Beveridge, to whose defeat 
two years ago Watson contributed more 
or less, and who is always powerful in 
spite of the fact that he has withdrawn 
from politics and devoted himself to 
authorship. In this confused situation 
any solid and cohesive body had great 
opportunities. 

The Republican organization had been 
further weakened by the conviction of 
crime and removal from office of Gover- 
nor McCray. The effect of this was less 
than might have been expected, however, 
as there was a general tendency to re- 
gard his case as personal rather than 
political, and there was little mention of 
it. It was nevertheless a weakness, and 
will have an effect this fall. 


Enter the Klan, Right Center 


N this situation the Klan very natu- 
rally elected to make its main drive 
for power through the Republican party. 
It gave its support to Jackson, now Secre- 
tary of State. It is denied that he was a 
Klansman. But it did not neglect the 
Democratic party, and had its candidates 
in those primaries also. This is in line 
with the usual policy of the Klan, which 
aims so far as possible to remain invisi- 
ble, working inside both parties, but con- 
centrating in each race on the party or 
candidates which seem to be most able 
and willing to give it what it wants. 
Thus in general it follows the tactics of 
the Anti-Saloon League, with the differ- 


ence that, while the League operates 
openly, the Klan prefers to keep its hand 
covered, and to veil both its actions and 
its power with as much secrecy as possi- 
ble. 

This policy was followed in the early 
stages of the Indiana campaign, but was 
presently upset by D. C. Stephenson, 
then Klan leader of the State. He is a 
man of powerful personality and great 
magnetism, very energetic, and had been 
largely responsible for the Klan’s rapid 
growth there. A large part of the Klan 


REMEMBER sat 
EverY CRIMINAL, EVERY GAMBLER, EVERY 


THUG, EVERY LIBERTINE, EVERY GIRL RUINER, 
EVERY HOME WRECKER, EVERY WIFE BEATER 
EVERY DOPE PEDDLER, EVERY MOONSHINER, 
EVERY CRCOKED POLITICIAN, EVERY PAGAN 
FAFIST PRIEST, EVERY SHYSTER: LAWYER, 





EVERY K. OF C.. EVERY WHITE SLAVER, 
EVERY BROTHEL MADAM, EVERY ROME CON- 
TROLLED NEWSPAPER, EVERY BLACK — | 


tS FIGHTING THE KLAN. THINK IT OVER. 
ge WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON? 


One of the cards distributed during the 

heat of the campaign in Indiana, through 

which the Ku Klux Klan gained control 
of the Hoosier State 











looked up to him with an almost fanati- 
cal devotion, and his influence in other 
States and in the Imperial Klan was 
great. In fact, it led him into delusions 
of grandeur, and he began an attempt to 
undermine Dr. H. C. Evans, the Imperial 
Wizard. 

It was partly in pursuit of this ambi- 
tion and partly because of his naturally 
flamboyant disposition that he sent out 
letters calling on the Klan to support 
Jackson. Of course some of these letters 
became public. Jackson’s opponents in- 
stantly fastened the Klan label on him, 
and the Klan was forced to accept an 
open issue or suffer a serious loss of pres- 
tige with its own followers. Lew Shank, 
the spectacular Mayor of Indianapolis, 
who was also candidate for Governor, 
made his run on an anti-Klan platform, 
and this helped to draw the lines tighter. 
The leaders of the Republican organiza- 
tion, afraid either to support or to offend 
the Klan, maintained a careful neutrality 
in public, but secretly worked against 
Jackson. 

As has been said, few people at that 
time—last October—believed there was 
any chance for the Klan to win. Jack- 
son was not an overly strong man; the 
enemies of the Klan were many and ac- 
tive, the Klan itself was torn by the 
struggle between Stephenson and the 
Imperial Palace, there was grave doubt 
whether it could deliver its strength, and 
there was little money. Yet the Klan 
dared not lose. 

To handle this very difficult task Dr. 
Evans put in charge Walter Bossert, then 
head of the Propagation Department, 
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who is generally conceded to be the most 
skillful politician in the Klan. Stephen- 
son was reduced to the ranks, where he 
devoted himself to his fight against 
Evans and Bossert. It is to Bossert that 
almost the entire credit for the Klan vic- 
tory is given, both by his friends and 
enemies, and, since a good deal is likely 
to be heard of him in the future, he is 
worth a brief sketch. 


The Leading Actor 


presen is now about forty, tall and 
heavy without being fat, showing 
almost unimpaired the physique which 
twenty years ago made him fullback and 
pitcher for the University of Indiana. 
He has a calm, clean-cut face, a shock of 
black hair touched with gray, piercing 
black eyes, and a manner that, while slow 
to kindle, strikes fire often and has a re- 
markable charm when once aroused. He 
is somewhat after the pattern of Boise 
Penrose, but distinctly finer and with the 
marks of both culture and idealism. He 
is a graduate of the Law Department of 
the University of Indiana and has prac- 
ticed, though not much. He spends his 
time by preference on his farm near Lib- 
erty, Indiana, where he raises police dogs 
and Belgian chickens. 

He is a seasoned political strategist, 
trained by “Slick Jim” Goodrich and 
Will Hays, and has been a trusted or- 
ganizer for the Republican National 
Committee. He has no delusions about 
politics, and plays the game skillfully, on 
a hard-pan basis, and according to the 
accepted standards. Yet he is an ideal- 
ist, a reformer, in politics for an idea, 
and now in the Klan for the same idea. 
From his boyhood up he had been con- 
trolled by the desire to make the public 
schools give to all children real training 
for liberty and democracy; this includes 
an attack on parochial schools. It is 
typical of the rather inconsistent combi- 
nation of idealism and adaptation of 
means to end which characterizes him— 
and to a large extent the whole Klan 
leadership—that he deliberately went 
into training as a practical politician as 
the best way to achieve his reform. 

When he took over the Indiana cam- 
paign, Bossert staked his success almost 
entirely on intensive organization. 
Though he was cramped for funds, he 
did have the Klan to work through, and 
in this one thing Stephenson was not op- 
posing him. His method was education 
through organization, by an_ endless 
chain system. He called together small 
groups of men, filled them with the issue 
he had picked, and sent them out to 
evangelize other men. His issue was the 
Klan—the need of it, what it could ac- 
complish, its ideals, its opportunities, 
and, above all, the fact that it simply 
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Walter F. Bossert, of Indianapolis, Indiana 


must win that campaign. Jackson in his 
own campaign took care of the other 
issues. He did not mention the Klan, 
but talked about good government and 
the need of new blood in the party. Bos- 
sert himself says that the only thing that 
made success possible was that he began 
work months before the primaries, in- 
stead of waiting till the last few weeks, 
as is customary. 


The Spotlight on the Klan 


A* any rate, on the eve of the pri- 
maries, politicians estimated that 
Jackson would be the leading candidate, 
but that he would not have a majority. 
This meant that the actual nomination 
would be made in the State Convention 
—where the machine would control and 
Jackson would be beaten. It became 
Bossert’s job to make sure that Jackson 
had a majority over all other Republican 
candidates. No one thought he could. 
It was the fact that he did that 
stunned the politicians. When the count 
was made, it was found that Jackson had 


227,785 of the 413,333 Republican 
votes, a clear majority of 42,348 and a 
plurality over Lew Shank, anti-Klan and 
his nearest opponent, of 132,291. Bos- 
sert had beaten the organization, the 
anti-Klan sentiment, and the other can- 
didates. He seemed in a position to be- 
come boss of the Republican party in the 
name of the Klan. He was generally ex- 
pected to do so. 

But the victory had been dearly 
bought. The Klan was out in the open, 
a fair target for all its enemies, who are 
legion. Stephenson again added to the 
difficulties by a public statement that the 
Klan was out to elect Jackson by 300,- 
000, although the Democrats had not yet 
made their nomination. This was fol- 
lowed by an anti-Klan statement from 
Dr. C. B. McCulloch, the leading Demo- 
cratic candidate, which was indorsed by 
Taggart, the Democratic organization 
leader. Finally, it was found that in 
nearly half the counties the anti-Klan 
forces had controlled the Democratic 
primaries, nominating Catholics for local 
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offices. The issue had been sharply 
drawn. 

The Klan could not afford to have it 
so drawn. There was grave doubt 
whether Jackson could win, even in In- 
diana and in spite of his big primary 
vote, on a straight Klan issue, or even 
with an obvious Klan label. There are 
15,000 Negro votes which politicians 
figured would probably be lost to the 
party, the 15,000 or 20,000 Catholics 
who are normally Republican, and a con- 
siderable anti-Klan vote which is also 
usually Republican but might easily de- 
sert if the issue was forced. Finally, the 
machine was lukewarm, if not hostile, 
and Stephenson’s attacks on Bossert and 
Goodrich had closed the sources from 
which Republican campaign funds usu- 
ally come. The normal cost of an In- 
diana State campaign is around $300,- 
000, and the chances of raising that 
inside the Klan were small. 

Worst of all, the Democratic Klans- 
men could not be depended upon. Thou- 
sands of them had voted in the Republi- 
can primaries to put Jackson over, but 
might desert him in November. Thou- 
sands of Catholics and other anti-Klan 
Democrats, also, had voted for Shank, 
and their return to their own party 
would be a further deduction from the 
apparent Republican strength. Finally, 
Stephenson’s blunder had given the 
Democrats a weapon which might draw 
off every Democratic Klansman. 


The Clash in the Klan 


iin notice that the Klan came out 
for Jackson even before we had 
nominated our man,” a Democratic poli- 
tician told me. ‘That proves that it was 
not waiting to decide between candidates 
and that it is simply a Republican outfit, 
first, last, and all the time. It claims to 
be non-partisan, but has really merely 
betrayed its followers into the Republi- 
can ranks. When the Democratic Klans- 
men find that out—as they will—how 
many of them will stand for it?” 

So .Bossert’s problem, if he was to win 
with Jackson in the fall, was worse than 
before. He had, in the first place, to 
escape the straight Klan issue; if he 
could remove the Klan label from the 
Republican party, all the normal Repub- 
lican strength would be held and the 
added weight of secret Klan support 
would insure victory. He had, too, to 
win the help of the regular organization 
and to open the sources of revenue. And, 
since Stephenson was responsible for the 
blunders and was upsetting the whole 
Klan by his rebellion, he had to’ make 
the Indiana Klansmen repudiate their 
idol. 

The latter problem was left to Dr. 
Evans himself. The Wizard came to 
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Indianapolis with a strong staff, fought 
the Stephenson forces on the floor of a 
State Klerero and routed him utterly. 
Stephenson, who a few weeks ago was 
boasting that he would take the whole 
State with him away from Evans and 
divide other States, was thrown out of 
the Klan. He is now threatening to or- 
‘ ganize a rival order, but previous at- 
tempts along that line have been dismal 
failures. 


Close Harmony Behind the Scenes 


en handled the politics, with 
some aid from the Wizard. He be- 
gan making bargains. One was with 
Goodrich, but nothing has yet happened 
to show how successful that was, nor 
what its terms are. He went to Washing- 
ton and saw Watson, and some of the 
results of that arrangement are already 
visible. He saw many State leaders. 
Finally, he was made Grand Dragon by 
the Klerero and confirmed by the Im- 
perial Wizard, thus getting full authority 
over the Indiana Klan forces. 

The result of all this was that Watson 
came out strongly for Jackson. When 
the county and district committees met, 
the old officers were re-elected—the Wat- 
son men. Watson was boomed for Vice- 
President. The State Convention nomi- 
nated a list of officers who are not known 
to be either Klansmen or under Klan 
control—one may suspect that they have 
been OK’d by Bossert, but cannot prove 
it. 

So in two weeks Bossert has won har- 
mony with the State machine, the begin- 
nings of harmony inside the Klan, with 
the probability that before the real cam- 
paign begins the internal troubles will 
have been entirely ironed out. Far more 
important, he has taken the Klan label 
off the Republican party; no one can 
prove that it is in any respect under 
Klan control; no one can make it accept 
the Klan as an issue. The Klan—what- 
ever its power—has once more become 
invisible in Indiana politics. This is an 
even greater triumph than was Jackson’s 
majority. 

It also is deep political wisdom, for 
there is no question that his failure to 
take over the Republican machine was a 
voluntary renunciation, that he could 
have done it with the utmost ease. There 
are many now who boast that the Klan 
has been beaten—it is noteworthy that 
the Klan is quite willing to admit it—but 
no one thought it could be beaten till the 
committees voted. There would be no 
mystery about what happened if people 
could realize, as no machine politician 
can, how an organization like the Klan 
may not wish to show how much power 
it really has. 

I cannot prove it, but I believe it will 
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be found in time that Bossert, as head of 
the Indiana Klan, is also actually Re- 
publican boss, with almost absolute 
power. An invisible boss. 

How far his maneuver will be success- 
ful in the fall campaign it is impossible 
to say. The Democrats make no secret 
of their intention to make Jackson, at 
least, wear a Klan label. They are 
counting heavily on the Stephenson state- 
ment, already mentioned, and hope to 
split the Klan with it. If they can do 
this, they ought to win in November; it 
seems at this distant date about their 
only hape. 


Ralston’s Role 


HE one other chance is that Ralston, 
an Indiana man, may get the 
Democratic nomination for President and 
that State pride would give him the State 
and carry the State ticket along with 
him. But the Klan victory in the pri- 
maries here makes it even less likely than 
before that he will be nominated. Al- 
though Indiana is a State that knows 
how to split its tickets, many Democrats 
doubt that he could carry it in the face 
of local complications, and the Demo- 
cratic National Convention certainly will 
not nominate a man from a State which 
it believes is already lost beyond hope. 
Moreover, and this is even more seri- 
ous, with the Klan irrevocably commit- 
ted to a Republican State victory in 
Indiana, it can hardly afford to risk los- 
ing through having Ralston nominated. 
The National Klan will have to support 
the State Klan in this, and so will prob- 
ably fight Ralston. Since much of his 
support has been from the Klan, he will 
thus lose a large part of the strength he 
might have had. So the Ralston boom 
was badly deflated at those same pri- 
maries, and only some unusual combina- 
tion of political expediencies can revive 
it. 


The Moral of the Play 


{= are two important lessons that 
can be drawn from the Indiana 
demonstration; lessons that are doubly 
important since the Klan will bid for 
control in at least twenty-one States this 
fall, will have a powerful influence in the 
Democratic National Convention (the 
Republican Convention offers fewer op- 
portunities for activity), may be itself an 
issue in the campaign, and will certainly 
take an important and probably a domi- 
nant part in that campaign. 

The first lesson is the immense power 
of the Klan when it goes into politics. 
In Indiana it has shown better leader- 
ship, greater stability, more power to 
take care of internal quarrels, and a 
stronger unity than had been expected by 
any but its own leaders—far above the 


average of political organizations. It 
plays .politics with a crusading spirit 
which is willing to make greater sacrifices 
and work harder than any organization 
has done in recent times. Its evangelis- 
tic enthusiasm wins many converts who 
are not members, so that it casts consid- 
erably more than its own vote. It also 
makes its members desert their usual 
party affiliations, split tickets, and put 
the Klan ahead of any other considera- 
tion to an extent never before known in 
American politics. Its organization is 
not only permanent but self-sustaining, 
so that it has no need of spoils and the 
quarrels they bring. I am convinced 
that it is—while it lasts—the most effec- 
tive political organization the country 
has ever seen, not excepting Tammany. 

The second lesson is that the Klan is 
in danger of defeat whenever it comes 
into the open, and of disruption when- 
ever it becomes tied to any party. Its 
power lies in invisibility and impartiality. 
It may secretly indorse issues or men, 
but never parties and seldom openly. 
When it becomes identified with any 
party, it will surely lose much of its 
membership, it will lose the power of 
controlling either party through balance 
of power and implied threats, it will be- 
come merely an adjunct, like Tammany, 
of the party which it has captured. It 
will have to take what it can get. 
Moreover, it will be divided Nationally, 
since in some States it must work through 
one party, and in some through the 
other. And when it coraccorto the open 
it gives its enemies a tuknce to unite 
against it, and there are few States where 
it can win. 


The Final Act to Come 


A= this means that in the coming 

campaign the Klan has staked its 
life, not merely on victory, but on skillful 
manipulation and on its ability to hold 
the confidence of its members through 
thick and thin. If it is to win what it 
hopes this fall, it must give National sup- 
port to one of the big parties, and must 
give local support here to one, there to 
the other. It must often switch back 
and forth half a dozen times between 
candidates for the Presidency, the Sen- 
ate, the House, Governor, legislators, 
county officers, and city or town officials. 
It must induce its members to forget their 
old party loyalties utterly and to split 
their tickets in a way that no politician 
has ever thought even remotely possible. 
And it must do all this in secret, and 
without weakening the faith of its mem- 
bers. 

There are troubled days and nights 
ahead for the Klan leaders. Also for 
the regular politicians. But it will give 
us an interesting campaign. 
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The Building of a Crew 


By JAMES A. TEN EYCK 


More reminiscences of the veteran coach at Syracuse University 


| ET me say at the outset that this 

article is in no way to be consid- 

ered a_ technical treatise on 
method, nor is it calculated to furnish 
instruction in rowing. I simply want to 
record the musings of a college crew 
coach, just as they happen to occur to 
me. 

One of the hardest things for a coach 
to accomplish is to teach racing sense to 
boys whose major tendency is to get 
ahead regardless of the cost. Jockeys 
are paid big money for knowing how to 
rate a horse. The oarsman must know 
how to rate himself, so that he can last 
the journey and be “rowed out” only 
when the finish line is crossed. 

And right now would be a good time 
for me to say a word on a subject much 
discussed in recent years—that of cutting 
down the long-standing four-mile race, as 
rowed at New London between Harvard 
and Yale for more than one generation, 
to three miles; the lopping off of that 
“last deadly mile.” My father and his 
twin brother used to row from Peekskill 
to Newburgh, a distance of twenty miles, 
enter a four-mile race rowed in heats, 
“best two out of three” (they never had 
to row a third heat, as they never lost a 
race), and then row the twenty miles 
back, and call it a day. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of distance. Does any sane person 
think a fellow can’t row himself out in 
three miles? Why does the jockey rate 
the horse to the distance it has to run? 
Why do we have sprint runners and 
those who do a Marathon? 

A very important lesson for the would- 
be oarsman is an appreciation of true 
sportsmanship. This is really pretty 
thoroughly incorporated in the modern 
boy’s category of experience, but occa- 
sionally one has to inculcate the idea 
that no one is entitled to win who isn’t 
able to accept defeat. Alibis are foolish, 
but legitimate excuses are often perfectly 
permissible. Sometimes it’s the wind. 
sometimes it’s the tide, sometimes a bad 
draw for position, sometimes it’s just 
facing a stronger rival. ‘In the last case 
it’s foolish to try to explain away defeat 
because of wind, tide, or position; and 
the boy who shuts his teeth tight and 
goes into the next contest resolved to 
overcome all handicaps, or, if not able to 
Overcome them, to meet them four- 
square, has learned something worth 
while and permanent. 


All this talk about letting the college 
boy just play for the sake of playing, 
with no ambition or desire to win, is all 
nonsense. You can’t put a red-blooded 
boy into any game, in competition with 
another fellow, and not expect him to try 
to beat out his competitor. Haven’t you 
seen a dog start out to beat an automo- 
bile or a railway train? Well, there is a 
lot in common between a good dog and 
a good boy. Both want to get ahead and 
will go to the limit to do it, even though 
it is all in fun. The dog hasn’t any par- 
ticular goal in mind; neither has the boy. 
Each wants to beat the parallel moving 
object. The first time I got my little 
grandson into a boat he was a bit afraid 
for a few minutes. The instability of the 
craft puzzled and annoyed him. I took 
an oar and gave him one. He was pretty 
awkward at first, but after a while he got 
the swing and for a youngster he didn’t 
do so badly. As we neared the float lit- 
tle Jim saw a rowboat with two men at 
the oars going in our direction. All of 
a sudden the little fellow began to reach 
out; he fairly stood up on his stretcher. 
“Come on, Gramp, let’s beat ’em,” he 
shouted. That’s a boy’s way of doing 
things. All this goody-goodyism about 
doing away with competition may be all 
right in its place (though I don’t know 
what that place is), but a game is a 
game and a boy is in it to win. If he 
loses, he is game for the next brush. 

The development of rowing sense re- 
quires more than physical perfection. 
Rowing develops the mind. Contrary to 
popular belief, it takes more than brawn 
to make an oarsman. Men of medium 
stature and keen intellect often win out 
in competition with more athletic-looking 
fellows. It is the fellow who “places his 
hits,” to borrow a phrase from the dia- 
mond parlance, who makes every stroke 
carry the boat forward and who feathers 
his oar so that the recovery does not re- 
tard the run of the boat, who is the true 
oarsman; for this is the fellow who 
thinks while he pulls. 

Few persons realize, for instance, that 
even the hands of a skillful oarsman have 
brains in them, so to speak. I mean by 
that that his hands must be like the an- 
tenne of an insect, able to sense the 
slightest sensation and transmit its mean- 
ing into instant action. They may not 
be beautiful from an esthetic standpoint, 
but you will find few men with stronger 


and more flexible and capable hands than 
the wielder of an oar. One of the most 
promising oarsmen who ever sat in my 
college crews was a student of the piano 
in Fire Arts College. 

I think my own success can be at- 
tributed, in part certainly, to the fact 
that I practice what I preach. I quote 
the following from the Troy “Times” of 
August 20, 1900. It concerns a race in 
which I defeated Harry Vail, now coach 
at Wisconsin University: “It is evident 
that Ten Eyck is capable of rowing quite 
as fast to-day as he was a quarter of a 
century ago. He is therefore a marked 
contrast to his céntemporaries, most of 
whom were ‘played out’ oarsmen long 
ago. The secret of Ten Eyck’s success 
as a sculler, coach, and trainer may be 
explained in one word—brains. Lacking 
the splendid physical development of 
some other scullers, he has more than 
made up for it by his intelligent appli- 
cation of the muscular power he does 
possess. Ten Eyck’s shell has always 
been rigged so that not an ounce of 
power has been sacrificed. Furthermore, 
he has always led a strictly temperate 
life and there has never been that alter- 
nate building up and tearing down of the 
system which oarsmen and other athletes 
undergo when they plunge from rigid 
training into dissipation.” 

It used to be the tendency, and still is 
to a large extent, to put form and style 
before everything else. During the 
whole history of rowing there have been 
those both within the fold and without 
who have laid the strongest emphasis on 
form, while the essential thing, getting 
the boat ahead fast and keeping it going 
fast, is lost sight of. To be sure, we all 
covet form. We'd like to see eight men 
rowing as one. But here’s a fellow six 
feet and three inches tall, weighing two 
hundred pounds, and back of him a boy 
of five feet six inches, who tips the 
scales at one hundred and seventy. Now, 
no human persuasion can make those two 
row just alike. 

I was invited aboard the coaching 
launch of a young rival one day to help 
him size up his crew. After a while he 
turned to me with question in eve and 
voice. 

“Well?” 

“Your No. 5 looks pretty ragged.” I 
began. ‘He—” 

But here the young coach broke in. 
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James Ten Eyck at Syracuse giving a bit of advice 


“Well, if you can make the young son of 
a coal-heaver row any differently I’d like 
to see you do it.” 

This incident explains more than six 
pages of discussion could do. We can 
shout: “Sit up! Get your hands away! 
Don’t let your body follow the arc of 
the oar! Swing with the fellow in front 
of you! Control your slide!” till we are 
as hoarse as a bulldog; but when a boy 
who is an individual before he is an oars- 
man gets into a race he humps his back 
and digs his oar in deep because he 
wants to win the race. If he wins, the 
papers talk of his matchless form; but if 
he loses, his rowing was ragged and hap- 
hazard. 

In this connection I want to quote 
again, this time from the “Century 
Magazine” for May, 1887. Written 
by no less a person than Julian Haw- 
thorne, this article describes a college 
boat race in which 2 Harvard crew was 
defeated by the famous Ward brothers 
of Cornwall, New York. Incidentally, 
it will give some idea of the impor- 
tance attached to the performances of 
the celebrated brothers. Let me men- 
tion here that it was the custom for col- 


lege crews to compete against profes- 
sional oarsmen in those early days. 
Julian Hawthorne writes of the Ward 
brothers: 

“This was undoubtedly the best crew 
that ever sat in a boat. They came 
down to Boston to take part in the 
Fourth of July regatta on the Charles 
River, and our own University crew of 
that year was their only noticeable com- 
petitor. We extended the courtesies of 
our new boat-house to them, and they 
stayed with us about a week. Our early 
impressions of them were not especially 
favorable. They were rather’a reugh- 
looking set; they were shabbily clad; 
they did their pulling in dirty old red 
and blue flannel shirts; they did not 
seem to take much stock in bathing, or 
even in rubbing down. The boat they 
brought with them was not a particularly 
wonderful affair. As they did not strip, 
we had no opportunity to critically ex- 
amine their development; they appeared 
to be a lean and wiry lot; but their 
average weight was hardly equal to that 
of our University crew, although their 
average age was a good deal more. But 
what chiefly struck us was the circum- 


stance that they did not seem to know 
how to row. Their appearance when in 
motion was ragged and inharmonious. 
‘They’re not together,’ was our general 
verdict; and our own crew was so beauti- 
fully together that we had little doubt as 
to the issue of the race. ‘They can’t 
win with that stroke,’ we said. Not but 
what, individually, they pulled well 
enough and hard enough; the trouble 
was that each man maintained his indi- 
viduality. There was vigor, but not 
science. 

“Instead of fearing them, we were 
rather amused at them, and a little 
sorry for them; for were they not poor 
men, to whom the loss of a race meant, 
not loss of glory merely, but of the 
means of livelihood as well? Possibly 
some of us may have gone so far as to 
think that our fellows would act grace- 
fully in letting them get ahead just at 
the finish, after having shown to every 
one’s satisfaction that they could beat 
them if they chose. 

“As it turned out, however, there was 
no necessity for putting these compas- 
sionate designs into execution. Perhaps 
the Ward brothers rowed in bad form; 
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but it was abundantly clear, before the 
race was half over, that they could have 
pulled four miles while we were pulling 
three. And the worst of it was that they 
could not be induced to exert themselves; 
but, after an initial spurt, during which 
they appeared more like tigers than men, 
they paddled along at their ease, and 


passed the goal leaders by a few lengths 
only, instead of by two or three minutes; 
and it was evident, at the close, that 
they had not had half exercise enough to 
give them an appetite for supper; while 
our men had been tugging their hearts 
out all along. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the University crew of that year 
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was one of the best, if not the best. that 
Harvard ever sent forth.” 

Such were the men and such was the 
skill of some of the pioneers in a game 
which still demands the same kind of 
power, though we of to-day think we 
must add a polish not displayed by the 
men who first made rowing famous. 


An Interview with Sir Henry Thornton 
The American Knight Who is Running Canada’s National Railways 


genial, ruddy-faced giant. He is 

six feet four inches in height, 
broad of shoulder and deep of chest, 
possessing still the figure of an athlete. 
His thick graying hair looks as if it 
might once have been decidedly red. 

He is one of the hardest men in Can- 
ada to interview—not that he is unwill- 
ing to talk, but because he is hard to 
catch. He spends most of his time trav- 
eling over the lines of his far-flung sys- 
tem, cheering on his subordinates, meet- 
ing the people, and acquainting himself 
with the needs and possibilities of his 
newly adopted land. 

As the head of a publicly owned rail- 
way he believes that the people are en- 
titled to know how their roads are being 
conducted. He also realizes that he can- 
not succeed without popular confidence 
and support, and therefore he has prob- 
ably addressed more public meetings 
since he has been in Canada than all of 
the other public men in the Dominion 
combined; and he has thus become one 
of the best-known figures in the country. 

“Certain public utilities, such as the 
post office and the army, are generally 


S's HENRY THORNTON is a 


By D. M. LE BOURDAIS 





IR HENRY’S belief that 

railways may be made a 
function of the government, 
like the army and the post 
office, and still kept free from 
politics, is not mere theory. 
Agree with his conclusions or 
not, you will find it worth 
while to let him tell you his 
experience. — THE EDITORS. 











considered to be within the province of 
the Government,” said Sir Henry as we 
finally faced each other for an uninter- 
rupted hour in his office at Montreal 
after every one else had left. “Railways, 
however, have not hitherto been looked 
upon in Anglo-Saxon countries as being 
in that class,” he continued, “but I am 
not sure a change in this respect isn’t 
near at hand. 

“The railways of Great Britain have 
been reorganized into four great systems 
—under private control, it is true, but it 
is generally admitted that the present 


scheme is the only possible alternative to 
nationalization. 

“In the United States some similar 
scheme has been proposed and is receiv- 
ing serious consideration. 

“Here in Canada more than half the rail- 
way mileage is comprised in the national 
system, which aggregates with branch 
lines somewhat more than 22,000 miles. 

“The principal objection in the minds 
of most people when government owner- 
ship of any utility is suggested is politi- 
cal interference. This is a very real ob- 
stacle, but there is no sound reason why 
it should not be overcome if approached 
in the right way. 

“When the plan under which the 
Canadian National Railways is operated 
was decided upon, the elimination of the 
evils of political interference was consid- 
ered of prime importance, and that is 
perhaps why there is a distinction, if not 
a difference, between the Government 
railways of Canada and government- 
owned and operated railways elsewhere. 

“In Canada the system is operated in 
the form of a corporation of which the 
Government is the sole shareholder, or at 
least sufficiently controls the voting 
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Farm in the ‘‘ clay belt ’’ 


of northern Ontario, showing the sort of development work which is 
needed to make a success of Canada’s railway enterprise 
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power as to appear as a single share- 
holder. The Government appoints the 
President and Board of Directors, who 
are intrusted with the management of the 
system practically as if it were a private 
enterprise. 

“Experiments in government railways 
elsewhere have taken the form of directly 
operating the roads by officers and men 
who were actually servants of the gov- 
ernment rather than servants of the rail- 
way. This distinction is obviously im- 
portant; and it certainly tends to make 
the elimination of undesirable influences 
from the administration of our railways 
easier than might otherwise be the case. 

“When the Prime Minister of Canada 
did me the honor to offer me the Presi- 
dency of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, he solemnly assured me that there 
was to be no political interference; and 
it was with that distinct understanding 
that I accepted the post. I expect to 
continue in future as I have done in the 
past—to insist that there shall be no 
political interference, direct or indirect, 
in the administration of the Canadian 
National Railways. Not otherwise can 
there be hope of success. 

“Our first task was to co-ordinate the 
various roads and systems into a single 
organization. Such great railways as the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
have grown slowly. Men develop as 
their responsibilities increase. New men 
have the benefit of the experience of 
those who have gone before them. And, 
while it is never easy to build up a large 
organization, the evolution of the present 
great railway systems of the United 
States or Great Britain was a simple 
matter compared with what we were 
asked to do in the case of the Canadian 
National Railways. We were handed a 
group of separate and conflicting units 
and asked to make a system out of them 
almost overnight. 

“Too many people think of a railway 
as a thing of steel. But in reality it is a 
huge problem in human relationships. 
Thus the job of linking up the various 
units physically was comparatively sim- 
ple. But it is a different matter entirely 
to develop an esprit de corps in an army 
composed of a variety of distinct groups 
of employees scattered across the length 
and breadth of a great country, em- 
ployees whose morale has already been 
shaken. I was new to my officers and 
they were new to me. Men had to be 
shifted around until the right man was 
found for the right place. 

“A man might be a good drummer and 
still not know much about playing the 
fiddle. Our problem was to avoid put- 
ting drummers to playing the fiddle, and 
then to get the whole orchestra playing 
together. The greatest need of the 
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*hotograph by Foot & James, Winnipeg 


Sir Henry Thornton began his railway life as an engineer on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This picture, taken at Jasper Park in the Canadian Rockies, shows him in the act of 
renewing acquaintance with one of the familiar surveying instruments of his youth 


Canadian National System was to de- 
velop a soul. And I think I may say, in 
the light of my experience during the 
past year, that it has found its soul. 
“Our plan has been to decentralize as 
much of the control as possible. In such 
a great system it is necessary that the 
heads of the various departments and 
divisions should exercise as great a de- 
gree of initiative as possible. Head- 
quarters formulates the policy and serves 
to keep the various units working har- 
moniously and efficiently together. 


“T believe that every employee of 
every industry, irrespective of its charac- 
ter, should receive that minimum wage 
which will enable him to live in decency 
and comfort and under proper sanitary 
conditions and to educate and bring up 
his children as self-respecting members of 
society. Any other policy makes for so- 
cial unrest, and if carried on long enough 
is likely to create political upheavals. 

“The wage I’ve indicated represents 
the minimum to be received. How much 
greater the wage may be depends upon 
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the condition of industry, the value of 
the service rendered, and other similar 
factors. Labor troubles generally dis- 
appear if they are caught young—that 
is to say, when they are in a plastic con- 
dition. The prompt and just settlement 
of complaints is an effective guaranty of 
tranquillity. If, on the other hand, at- 
tention isn’t given to such matters until 
they become festering sores, and both 
sides have delivered ultimatums, the 
solution becomes correspondingly diffi- 
cult. 

“These principles have been applied to 
our labor problems, and I’m glad to say 
that so far we’ve had no trouble in that 
connection at all; while, on the other 
hand, I can say with considerable pride 
that we have as fine an organization as 
any railway system could wish for. 

“Our policy is to train men for the 
higher positions within our organization. 
We should never need go outside our 
organization to fill vacancies. In addi- 
tion to the usual incentive which a man 
has to make good on his job, the em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways have a further incentive; they 
know that they are working for a railway 
of which they themselves are part own- 
ers. And this is a big factor in the de- 
velopment of a loyal and efficient organi- 
zation. 

“The organization isn’t working as 
smoothly yet as we hope and expect it 
will later on. A_ baseball team—to 
change the metaphor—naturally plays 
better together the fiftieth game than the 
first or second. At first we did well to 
get singles and an occasional two-bagger; 
then we got to knocking out three-bag- 
gers, but pretty soon we expect to be 
putting them into the bleachers for home 
runs! 


“The Canadian people have invested 
over $1,500,000,000 in their railways, 
the fixed charges of which amount to 
about $62,500,000 a year. When the 
roads were first taken over, large sums 
had to be found by the Government for 
urgently needed equipment and long- 
deferred betterments. And, in addition, 
there were great deficits each year on 
operating account. But as the system 
became co-ordinated and economies were 
effected these deficits have been greatly 
reduced. The year 1922 showed a small 
operating profit for the first time. And 
in 1923 the operating profit was in ex- 
cess of $20,000,000. 

“Naturally, the question which is up- 
permost in the minds of most people is 
this: Can it be done? Will it succeed? 
Perhaps I may be considered a preju- 
diced witness, but I am prepared to go 
this far: Provided that the Canadian 
National Railways continue to be ad- 
ministered with the same freedom from 
every influence as has obtained thus far, 
and provided that there is a reasonable 
development in Canada, I can unhesi- 
tatingly say, using the language of Par- 
liament, the answer is in the affirmative. 

“But no more traffic can be got out of 
a country than therein exists. Canada 
is at present overbuilt with railways. So 
must be every new country. The United 
States at the same period in its history 
was also overbuilt. This means, then, 
that the future of the Canadian National 
Railways depends entirely upon the fu- 
ture of Canada. Economies can be 
effected, a higher degree of efficiency 
promoted, the service improved, a larger 
proportion of available traffic procured; 
but there is a point beyond which these 
things will not carry us, and unless there 
is progress in the way of development in 
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Canada the deficits on our national rail- 
ways will not be entirely eliminated, 
although they may be reduced to sup- 
portable limits. But I am confident that 
the Dominion will progress. Harriman 
was a great railway genius, but his great- 
est success lay in his ability to see the 
coming greatness of the American West. 

“We are likewise betting on the com- 
ing greatness of Canada. And my prob- 
lem is not fundamentally a railway prob- 
lem. It is a development problem. After 
a suitable organization has been evolved 
and is running smoothly to take care of 
the day-to-day functions of the railway, 
the great task of the administration will 
be the direction of capital and immi- 
grants to Canada for the purpose of 
building up the country. 

“Canada is a land of untold and un- 
suspected natural resources, crying for 
capital, brains, and brawn. It seems 
almost incredible that a country possess- 
ing such advantages as Canada should 
contain a population of less than 9,000,- 
000 people. The great prairie provinces, 
although they produced almost half a 
billion bushels of wheat last year, will 
yet provide homes for millions of people. 
Practically every province is rich in min- 
erals, still largely undeveloped; while the 
last great forests of North America are 
in Canada. Water powers abound in 
every province. In the far West and far 
East are extensive deposits of coal. And 
the fisheries of Canada, both sea and 
fresh-water, are among the greatest in 
the world. 

“The reward of those who enter this 
country with courage, brains, and indus- 
try surpasses that to be found in any 
other country in the world. 

“Canada is a land of promise. And it 
is but on the threshold of its destiny.” 


“Dim Lanterns ” 


HARVARD man has been doing 
A some researching in education 

by nosing around through the 
papers searching for the trail of school 
news. He is surprised and shocked to 
discover that there “‘ain’t no such thing.” 
His finding is that there is not one little 
bit of noise about the schools and no 
commotion whatever concerning the 
teacher. He adds: “And, since the per- 


sonality of the various men in the teach- 


ing force of the city is, in the long run, 
more important than the personality of 
the Mayor, the Comptroller, or any of 
the Aldermen, we wonder just what 
philosophy of news has conferred anon- 
ymity upon them quite so completely.” 


By C. H. LE VITT 





OST of the publicity 

which public schools get 
is in the form of shillalahs and 
bricks. Mr. Le Vitt proposes 
publicity of another kind. He 
has practiced it successfully in 
Savanna, Illinois, where he 
acts on the principle, “If you 
can make public opinion right, 
your schools will be right.”” He 
believes in selling the schools 
to the public.—THE EbiTors. 











School Publicity & la Mode 


Il one will do a little researching on his 
own account and tabulate the ‘“‘fre- 
quencies” of the types of “school news” 
which are read, seen, and heard in his 
community, he will find that they stand- 
ardize themselves into types like these: 
Type One—The teacher is seen wearing 
a skirt abbreviated a la the prevailing 
fashion, and before the sun goes down on 
her ladyship Dame Gossip and her train 
have spread the glad news from Dan to 
Beersheba. Type Two—A modification of 
type one. The principal of schools at 
Squaw Prairie marries one of his eighth- 
grade pupils. This juicy morsel is syn- 
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“Breakers Ahead!” 


The lookout calls the warning, 
and if he calls it in time the ship 
is saved from wreck and destruc- 
tion. 

You may be drifting towards 
that reef of jeopardy, constitu- 
tional disease—such as Bright’s, 
diabetes, etc.—without knowing 
it, because it gives no outward 
sign that is visible to the lay- 
man’s eye. 

You may need a “scientific 
lookout” to call Breakers 
ahead!” before your health is 
wrecked by such diseases. 

That is the function of our 
service—to be your “lookout,” to 
makea scientific urinalysis at reg- 
ular periods, to watch out in our 
laboratory for the ‘breakers ” 
of disease and to warn you in time. 

This service takes little of your 
time, costs little of your money, 
but may save you months of 
sickness, or worse. 

Some of the biggest business 
executives in the country, some 
of America’s brainiest men, have 
our service as their “lookout.” 

It is a duty to yourself and 
those dependent on you to inves- 
tigate—which costs you nothing. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
O. 64 Republic Bldg., Chicago 








NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
O. 64 Republic Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, a 
copy of your booklet, ‘‘ The Span of Life,”’ and full 
particulars of your plan. 














dicated by the press far and near as 
school news. Type Three—Mike and 
Tony have it out on the playground, 
Marquis of Queensberry’s Rules, open to 
the public, and ringside seats to the first 
on the ground. Publicity result—the 
schools are breeders of rowdyism and dis- 
order. Type Four—A high school girl 
insists upon her prerogative to the lip- 
stick and powder-puff. Columns of 
newspaper space are given to this titbit, 
while but a few inconspicuous lines note 
the fact that the N. E. A. is holding its 
deliberation somewhere. Type Five— 
Pampered Percy goes home and tells 
mother that teacher is “all the time pick- 
ing on him.” To mother and her coterie 
the schools are hatcheries of favoritism 
and partiality. To these may be added 
the Movie Type, the Stage Type, the 
Cartoon Type, and the Type of Song 
and Story. 

The facts: The bulk of the publicity 
the teachers and the schools are getting 
is either negative or destructive. 

Heaving a brick at the public school 
has become the most hilarious and popu- 
lar reportorial pastime. After the scrib- 
bler gets writer’s cramp depicting the 
awfulness of Hollywood and the deca- 
dence of the movie, he sits back and 
catches his second wind by taking a shot 
at the little red schoolhouse and its utter 
depravity. 

A magazine with a National circula- 
tion says, ““Wise men are declaring that 
the school to-day has become our great- 
est, most tragic failure.” Another said 
it, with variations, the week before. And 
still another printed it with a shillalah 
obligato some time before that. And so 
the anvil chorus ding-a-lings. 


Schoolma’ ams and Pedagogues 


A RECENT number of a magazine, un- 
der the caption “Why the School- 
ma’am Walked Into the Sea,” in an 
elaboration of the case, stated: “A prim- 
looking schoolma’am stirred up one of 
our daily ripples of excitement by walk- 
ing into the ocean up to her neck, fully 
dressed. She could not resist the impulse 
to ‘cut up.’ ” 

The article implies that only at long 
intervals is the teacher human, and that 
the fine old traditions of teacherdom de- 
mand that she, when appearing in pub- 
lic, wear the halo of beneficence. 

In the press, when the male teacher is 
given a stick of space, he is jocundly re- 
ferred to as a pedagogue. The applica- 
tion “prof,” assumed by some novitiates 
and applied broadcast by the laity, is 
almost as bad. The latter smacks of 
soap venders and prestidigitators. 

If by some magical process the terms 
schoolma’ams and pedagogues could be 
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erased from the public mind and the 


name teacher indelibly impressed upon. 


it, the status quo of the educator would 
become infinitely more important. 





From to 


i gets on one’s nerves, these flamboy- 
ant write-ups about some man, good 
and great, who began life as humble 
teacher and who made his exit as a whale 
of a corporation lawyer or a merchant 
prince. As if, forsooth, he was the wise 
one, long-headed enough to see the error 
of his way before it was too late. Honest- 
to-goodness teachers are getting tired of 
the inference that teaching is a step- 
ladder to some higher plane of usefulness 
—a convenient bean-stalk used ‘by sun- 
dry Jacks to scale the upper reaches of 
popular recognition. This “from log 
cabin to White House”’ stuff is becoming 
monotonous. 

The truth of the matter is that these 
people never were teachers. The true- 
as-you-live teacher has no “to” in his 
dictionary. The only “to” that he is 
conscious of is the “to” of a bigger and 
better service in teacherdom. 


The Heel of Achilles 


HERE never was a time in which the 
selection and adaptation of subject- 
matter to pupil needs compared with the 
here and now in education. Teachers 
never taught so well, buildings were 
never so adapted to their purposes, and 
the public was never so appreciative as 
now. In no period of the past has there 
been such a realization that this educa- 
tion business is the biggest job in all the 
world. 

In spite of this, there never has been 
a time when criticism of the schools has 
been more rampant or deadly. While we 
have been putting our house in order, the 
boll weevil and the chinch-bug of adverse 
publicity threaten to play havoc with 
our best-laid plans and schemes. 

These criticisms must be answered. 
Arguments must be met. Good and 
sufficient reasons must be advanced. A 
good-will wall must be built around the 
school to keep out the ill-will bricks. 
Meet publicity with publicity. 

The most obstructive thank-you- 
ma'am on the great education highway 
is the teacher who, when criticisms are 
made, sits back on his dignified haunches, 
readjusts his halo, and says: “I shall not 
answer my critics. My high calling de- 
mands no defense. I am above the 
calumny of the critic.” 

The schools are the public’s schools. 
They are owned and maintained by the 
public, and, in the long run, will be run 
about the way the public wants them to 
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America’s Wonderland’ *™ 


calls you! 


Get on a trait this summer and let it take you 
straight to the heart of the most glorious profusion 
of scenic grandeur on the American continent. 


The route will take you to the very gates of 
five of the nation’s greatest scenic attractions: 


Glacier National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
Rainier National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 

Lose yourself for a few weeks amid the matchless 


natural beauty of the Pacific Northwest! Climb 
its mountains, camp beside its lakes and streams, 


Lunch time in 
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round trip 
from Chicago 


to North Pacific Coast 
destinations 


Round trip from 


roam through its wild-flower valleys, go down to Yellowstone St. Louis 

its shimmering ocean beaches. You'll enjoy the oe $81.50 
glorious climate. You'll like the friendly, modern Write for free 
cities and the fine hotels that await you every- booklet 


where, 


The Travel Bureau of the Burlington-Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific Railroads will help 
you plan your vacation. It will tell you where to 
go, what to see, and how to make the most of 
your time. It will give you an estimate of the 
cost. And, if you are going to any other point on 
the Pacific Coast, it will tell you how to plan 
your trip so as to include the Pacific Northwest. 


P. S. Eustis, PF Tra Mi 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
A.J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry. 


Coupon 





The free booklet, “The 
American Wonder- 
land,” tells youin words 
and pictures all about 
the unrivaled vacation 
possibilities of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyo- 
ming—the Pacific 
Northwest. It’s free. 
Fill in the coupon and 
send for it now. 
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run. There have been wonderful ad- 
vances made in the science of teaching. 
There must be a tremendous advance 
made in the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of this on the part of the taxpayers 
if the vulnerability of the heel is to be 
corrected and the schools are to attain 
the fruitage which they should have. 

A splendid corps of teachers working 
with a twentieth-century outlook, but 
with its patrons living in an atmosphere 
of ante-bellum days, can never be a 
fly-spot on the map of educational en- 
deavor. 


Selling Our Schools 


8 Beene is not a school in the country 
that is truly sold to its public. Cer- 
tainly no one ever heard of a school 
which was oversold. There has never 
been an educational institution that has 
distributed its brand of thinking and do- 
ing (its only excuse for being) so thor- 
oughly and persistently that every home 


in that system understood and appre- 
ciated the what and the why of its 
teaching. Schools, which should be the 
best, are the worst advertised utilities in 
the world. Their publicity methods are 
archaic and their copy altogether bro- 
midic. The story of the schools does not 
get across simply because it doesn’t have 
hocks in it. If publicity made a million- 
aire out of chewing-gum, what a prestige 
might be built for education if we could 
but show our people that “the flavor 
lasts.” Isn’t it about time the schools 
and schoolmen chucked the ages-old pol- 
icy of watchful waiting and of expecting 
any great hullabaloo over things educa- 
tional because they have the word “wel- 
come” printed on the door-mat? 

Can the schools do nothing but sit 
tight and then expect a whale of a de- 
mand for their output on a record of fine 
old traditions? Don’t you fool yourself. 
Old Si Chology is the same hard-headed, 
show-me customer whether you are try- 
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ing to sell him a suit of clothes or a 
brand of education. 


Let's Gol 


WwW: believe that the teacher’s job is 
the most exacting in its demands, 
the most far-reaching in its influence, the 
most satisfying in its returns—the big- 
gest job in all the world. We are con- 
vinced that, beyond a_peradventure, 
teachers are the apostles of progress and 
advance agents of better things; that 
Standard Oil and United States Steel 
have nothing on education as a try-out 
for creative genius and executive finesse. 
We feel, down in our hearts, that we are 
dealing in the world’s greatest necessity 
product, and that, back of it, is the finest 
material for sales-talk copy ever given a 
press agent. The possibilities of our 
market are boundless. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of newspaper space is going a-beg- 
ging—ours for the asking. The printer 
man is anxious to serve. Now, let’s go! 


The Book Table 


The Elizabethan Stage 


A Review by BRANDER MATTHEWS 


:-essay on the relation between lit- 
. erature and the civil service both 
in Great Britain and the United States. 
Even on this side of the Atlantic when 
we were a prey to the spoils system Walt 
Whitman and John Burroughs had 
places in the Treasury Department; 
Donald G. Mitchell, Howells, and Bret 
Harte were Consuls; Hawthorne and 
Herman Melville and Richard Grant 
White held positions in the Custom 
House. And on the eastern shore of the 
Western ocean there have been a host of 
poets and prose men who have owed 
their bread to their scrivening, even if 
they. earned their butter by their writing. 
In the past century or so we find Burns 
serving the state as a gauger and Words- 
worth as a stamp distributer, while Trol- 
lope was in the Post Office, Matthew Ar- 
nold in the Education Department, and 
Austin Dobson in the Board of Trade. 
They had security of tenure, with clearly 
defined duties to be performed in fixed 
hours. Outside of these fixed hours they 
were free to toy with the Muses. 
It is to his important position in the 
Education Department that Mr. E. K. 


C= day somebody will write an 


By E. K. Cham- 
Oxford Univer- 
23.50. 


‘The Elizabethan Stage. 
bers. 4 vols., 1,930 pages. 
sity Press, Oxford and New York. 


Chambers owes the opportunity for un- 
wearied and unremunerated research. 
Thirty years ago he was contemplating 
a little book “about Shakespeare and the 
conditions, literary and dramatic, under 
which Shakespeare wrote.” He might 
have begun his tale with an account of 
the theater as it was in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, “but it seemed natural 
to put first some short account of the 
origins of play acting in England and of 
its development in the Middle Ages.” 
This led him into a heterogeny of his- 
torical investigations, the results of which 
he narrated in the “Medieval Stage,” 
published in 1903 in two substantial vol- 
umes with a total of nearly nine hundred 
pages. Now, after twenty years of un- 
ceasing and unresting toil, he has fol- 
lowed the “Medieval Stage” with an even 
more monumental work on the “Eliza- 
bethan Stage” in twice as many volumes 
with more than twice as many pages. 
This second book is worthy of the 
first; it is as solidly documented; it is as 
severe in its scholarship; it is as sane in 
its criticism; and it is as free from un- 
safe conjectures (such as disfigure a large 
majority of the books about Shakespeare 
and his times). In fact, the publication 
of Mr. Chambers’s scholarly ‘“Eliza- 
bethan Stage” is as creditable to the 


Oxford University Press as the publica- 
tion of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s un- 
scholarly edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
is discreditable to the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

Mr. Chambers has placed the students 
of the English-speaking world in his debt, 
and he deserves the undying gratitude of 
every one who wants to know the Eng- 
lish stage as it was under the Tudors. 
He has made an infinitely laborious col- 
lection and co-ordination of all the facts; 
and he has supplied a careful and cau- 
tious interpretation of these facts. He 
has given us the annals of the English 
theater as these can be reconstructed 
from the researches of the past half- 
century—researches far more elucidating 
than those of the preceding two and a 
half centuries since Shakespeare’s death. 

So thorough has been his investigation 
that I have been unable to find any point 
in his history where he has neglected any 
source of information, British or Ameri- 
can, French or German. And of course 
the result is, of necessity, a book of ref- 
erence. It is a series of monographs, 
almost a cyclopedia, to be devoured by 
the specialist; and it is therefore not a 
book for the general reader, who does not 
need all this erudition, even if unpedan- 
tically presented. In fact, the general 
reader will find all he needs in the com- 
pact and illuminating narrative in Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’s “Shakespeare’s Thea- 
ter.” Nevertheless Mr. Chambers’s four 
volumes ought to be at hand for imme- 
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diate consultation on the shelves of every 
self-respecting library, because in his 
sturdy tomes only can the student of 
English literature make sure of finding 
all the facts needful for reconstruction of 
the conditions in accord with which 
Shakespeare and his fellow-Elizabethans 
wrought their marvels. And all this in- 
formation is made instantly available by 
a series of indexes filling sixty double- 
columned pages. 

In the first volume Mr. Chambers 
deals with the Court, with “Eliza and 
our James,” with the Revels Office, with 
the pageants and the masques, and with 
the plays performed before the monarch. 
He supplements this with a discussion of 
the governmental control of the stage 
and of the struggle between Humanism 
and Puritanism. In the second volume 
he describes the companies of boy actors 
(against whom Shakespeare protested in 
“Hamlet”). Then he describes the con- 
stitution and he traces the careers of the 
twenty companies of adult actors. After 
this come three chapters on Italian play- 
ers in England, English players in Scot- 
land, and English players on the Conti- 
nent. And he ends the volume with a 
list of the sixteen public theaters and of 
the two “private houses,” accompanied 
by an explanation of their structure and 
their organization. 

The third volume opens with a de- 
scription of the methods of staging at 
Court and in the theaters. Then he 
takes up the many hotly debated ques- 
tions as to the printing of plays. The 
final three hundred pages of this third 
volume contain what is likely to prove 
the most useful part of Mr. Chambers’s 
book—an alphabetical catalogue of the 
playwrights, with under each a list of all 
his plays, accompanied by all the known 
facts about each of these pieces, dates of 
performance and of entry by the sta- 
tioners, and of actual publication. And 
the fourth volume catalogues in like man- 
ner the anonymous plays, masques, and 
entertainments of one sort or another. 
Then follow a dozen appendixes, in which 
Mr. Chambers prints a host of calendars, 
records, documents of one kind or an- 
other, many of them difficult to consult 
elsewhere. Scattered through the four 
volumes are a dozen illustrations chosen 
with excellent judgment and certain to be 
helpful to all who are desirous of visual- 
izing an actual performance in the 
Elizabethan theater. 

I find that I have omitted to mention 
that Mr. Chambers has done all that it 
is now possible to do to inform us as to 
the repertories of the several companies 
of actors. Also I have failed to note that 
he companions his list of dramatic au- 
thors with a list of all the actors of the 
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Gifts for the Bride 


PF iewug the many gifts that shower every 


bride, there’s none she’ll appreciate more than a. 
piece of exquisitely monogrammed Linen. You can 
choose your gift from Table Damasks, Centerpieces, 
Doilies, or Guest Towels. And, of course, a gift of 
fine linen is doubly treasured when it comes from 
McCutcheon’s. 


In addition to Linens, you'll find many other sug- 
gestions for charming gifts here. Sets. or separate 
pieces of imported lingerie and exquisite negligees 
are always appropriate. And at McCutcheon’s you 
can select these intimate personal gifts from assort- 
ments that feature the newest and daintiest styles to 
be found anywhere. 


Then, too, Scarfs, Veils, Handkerchiefs or lengths 
of real lace are always welcome. Our collection of 
real laces displays all the favored weaves from a cob- 
webby edge to a gorgeous bridal veil. 


James McCutcheon & Company 


Department No. 35 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 
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Foreign Voyages 








ms 


made more convenient and flexible by this regular service 
to 21 important World Ports. 


wali, wide-awake 

Japan, slumbering 
China with its age old civili- 
zation, mystic India, Egypt, 
Italy, France—all these and 
many more foreign lands are 
now brought within easy 
reach. 

For seven President 
Liners of the Dollar 
Steamship Line offer a reg- 
ular service to 21 interest- 
ing World Ports. 

On fortnightly schedules 
they circle the globe, pro- 
viding for the first time a 
regular, dependable World 
Service. Ateach portof call, 
travelers have sufficient 
time for short sight-seeing 
trips. While in port (ex- 
cept for the week at New 
York) the ship is your hotel 
without additional cost. 

And arrangements may 
be made in advance to re- | 
main two weeks, four 
weeks or longer at all ports 
that particularly interest 
you. 

Visit at length the 
parts of the World 
you want to see in- 
timately. Then 
continue when you 
choose on another 
Dollar Liner— 


Pra. x colorful Ha- 



















they follow at intervals of 
two weeks—which provides 
exactly the same accommo- 
dations and service as the 
one on which you started— 
as flexible as your own 
yacht would be. 

Use the Round the World 
Service. Each liner com- 
pletes the circuit in 110 
days. Or use it between 
any ports of call. 

Magnificent liners, they offer 
unusual comfort—luxurious 
accommodations. They are 
manned to serve you as you 
like to be served. Yet all of 
this is provided at a cost that 
compares favorably with your 
ordinary home expenses. 

Ask for complete informa- 
tion. Call at a Dollar Steam- 
ship Line office, any ticket or 
tourist agent or send the coupon 
below to us. 

Learn how Interport and 
Round the World travel have 
been made easy, comfortable, 
flexible and economical. 


DOI | AE 
§TEAMSHIP LINE 

15 Moore St., New York, N. Y. 

112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 


626 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 


gerne 2 s 
o Hoo Mackenzie, Gen. Pass, Agent, 


e}oin 
Hane ne Dollar Steamship Line, Dept. M. 306 
sxe ‘gS q. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: Please send me complete information 
relative to the new interport and Round the World 
Service of the Dollar Steamship Line. 








Name 


Street and No. 
City 
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time in so far as their names have come 
down to us, crediting each of them with 


- the characters which he is recorded as. 


having performed. 

When it became known a few years 
ago that Mr. Chambers was at work on 
this sequel to his invaluable “Medieval 
Stage,” the expectations of all students 
of the history of the English drama were 
high, and now that Mr. Chambers’s 
“Elizabethan Stage” is at last in our 
hands, one of these students is delighted 
to find that his highest expectations have 
been realized. 


The New Books 


FICTION 


OR THE MONSTER. By H. Rider 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


HEU-HEU, 
Haggard. 
$2. 

Sir Rider Haggard is a born teller cf 
yarns. Of that finer art which can lift 
the mere wonder tale to the realm of 
tragedy, poetic fantasy, or high romance 
he is not possessed; but his gift within 
its limitations is genuine. In “Heu-Heu,” 
the latest of his more than fifty books, 
three familiar characters from former 
stories reappear: Allan Quatermain, the 
old hunter; Hans, his Hottentot servant; 
and the wizard Zikali. One reader, at 
least, following the marvelous new ad- 
ventures of the resourceful Allan with a 
sense of amused toleration of the fact 
that they really afforded some pleasure, 
suddenly had a curious thought. Sup- 
pose, instead of the favorite query, 
‘What books would you choose to have 
with you if you -were to be marooned 
upon a desert island?” the question were 
asked: “If your life, like Scheherezade’s, 
depended upon telling from memory— 
but for two or three or seven or ten 
nights in place of the impossible thou- 
sand—a story a night that would com- 
mand the attention of a bored monarch, 
an Oriental despot, or a savage chieftain, 
upon what writer of your own time and 
tongue would you prefer to rely?” 

No doubt one person’s answer might 
not be another’s any more than to the 
desert island question, but it is pretty 
certain that Sir Rider Haggard would re- 
ceive a large complimentary vote! 


By J. S. Fletcher. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


In the six years during which Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher has been writing novels of plot 
and mystery his stories have maintained 
a surprising level of excellence. Mr. 
Fletcher respects, without magnifying. 
his art. His intricate plots and tangled 
clues, presented as mere dehumanized 
puzzles, would probably suffice to please 
an unexacting public; but in all his nov- 
els the people, though lightly sketched, 
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are real people, neither types nor wooden 
figures. So too his settings are some- 
thing more than merely violently cheer- 
ful for contrast or gloomy, gruesome, and 
ghastly for atmosphere. His real people 
live in real places, and in certain cases 
where the action occurs in small and very 
ancient English towns he has succeeded 
in making whole locations and communi- 
ties a distinctive and interesting part 
rather than a background of the story. 
His style is always lucid, easy, and pleas- 
ant—one is almost tempted to add, with 
apologies, the discredited Victorian epi- 
thet “refined,” in view of the happy 
scarcity of thieves’ argot and underworld 
slang. He seems to realize that, while it 
is interesting and exciting to meet crooks 
occasionally and briefly, their continued 
company is rarely to be desired. 

Mr. Fletcher deals with the extraordi- 
nary; but he propounds no mystery 
which cannot be solved credibly at the 
end. Neither does he maintain suspense 
by the simple but exasperating device, 
too often employed, of saving up for the 
climax information acquired pages back 
by the hero or sleuth or whoever it may 
be whose efforts the reader has been fol- 
lowing, and whose full confidence he 
feels justly defrauded not to have been 
permitted to share. Mr. Fletcher’s 
reader learns things in their proper or- 
der; if there is a surprise at the end, 
and there often is, it is a fair one. ‘The 
Mazaroff Mystery,” his latest story, is a 
good average example of the work of this 
able, experienced, and competent expert 
in mysteries. 


OLD NEW YORK. By Edith Wharton. Four 
volumes: “False Dawn’ (The Forties), ‘‘The 
Old Maid” (The Fifties), “The Spark” (The 
Sixties), “New Year’s Day” (The Seventies). 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $5. ($1.25 
each). 


Curiosity and interest are excited at 
the outset by the scheme of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s group of stories called “Old New 
York,” related, so the sub-titles indicate, 
to the city’s social life in the Forties, 
Fifties, Sixties, and Seventies. The 
plan’s attractiveness is aided by delight- 
ful old-time drawings of scenes in those 
decades on the volumes’ covers and lining 
papers. 

This pleasing scheme, however, is an 
adventitious rather than vital element of 
value. It smacks of the publisher rather 
than of the author. The true interest is 
not one of period, but of eternal human 
nature. As a matter of fact, these four 
fine short stories were published in two 
different periodicals, and not, we believe, 
in their present order. Moreover, in their 
time-relation the stories of the Forties 
and Fifties might have been interchanged 
with a few touches, while that of the 
Sixties frankly has its action and talk in 
the Nineties, with only a backward 
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A residence in Champaign, Il!., Adsco Heated, from 
a district steam plant, 4,309 feet away. 


OU’D never have to touch a heat- 

ing plant or shovel ashes. You 

would always have an ample supply of 

clean steam heat—day and night—con- 

trolled at each radiator as you turn water 
on and off at your faucets. 


Here are buildings, large and small, in 
three city blocks, part of a group of build- 
ings that enjoy the advantages of Adsco 
District Steam Heating. One central 
plant generates steam in economical 
quantities and distributes it through well- 
insulated underground mains. 





ae 


District Steam Heating plants are operating 
in Lockport, Pittsburgh, Cedar Rapids, 
St. Louis, Bristol, Scranton, St. Joseph, 
Mo., Erie, Salt Lake City, Grand Rapids, 
Harrisburg, York, Boston, Springfield, 
Mo., and Excelsior Springs, Mo., and 


many other cities. 


The district in which you do live might 
have these advantages. Look around 
you. If there isn’t a steam plant nearby 
that could be enlarged to heat yours and 
your neighbors’ buildings, you could afford 
to build one to have this up-to-date 
method of heating for building groups; 
institutional, business or residence. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 20-O 


AMERICAN [)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


GweEMas, OFFICES AND WORKS 


Nort# TonawANnDA.NY. 
OFFICES: 
New York Chicago Seattle 


Write for Folder A-53-O Adsco Heating for 
Individual Buildings 
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Adsco Graduated 
Packless Radiator 
Valve. Controls 
heat at each radi- 
ator as a faucet 
controls water. 


ADSCO HEATING 
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Making cloth by 


the mile. 





Your great-grandmother 
clothed her family by means 
of her own hand-loom. It 
was hard, slow work —mak- 





The first electrically 
driven textile mill was 
put in operation by 
the General Electric 
Company in 1894. To- 
day General Electric 
motors apply approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of 
all the electric power 
used in the American 
textile industry. 


ing three yards of cloth be- 
tween dawn and dark. 


Smooth-running G-E motors 
drive the modern loom. You 
have heard it said that “a 
miss is as good as a mile.” 
The Miss who operates this 
loom is good for two miles 
of fine cloth a week. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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glance at the Sixties, so that the reader 
who has not carefully perused his cover- 
blurb, is mightily puzzled. 

No; the worth of these stories is in 
their merciless, powerful depiction of hu- 
man suffering under social bondage and 
the deadly pressure of convention. Mrs. 
Wharton has never gone deeper than 
here in showing how in “society” circles 
the individual who stumbles, or sins, or 
simply (as in “False Dawn’’) is ahead of 
his time in recognition of genius, shrinks 
and shrivels under the iron necessity of 
keeping up appearances. 

We seem to detect a new note in the 
author’s writing, one of sympathy for the 
victim, stronger than the irony by which 
here, as elsewhere, she has lightly yet 
keenly flicked at society’s dull and 
deadly tyranny. This is especially true 
of “The Old Maid,” which has rarely 
been surpassed as a study of inevitable 
tragedy in a woman’s life. In this case 
the woman is unable either to show 
motherhood-feeling for her illegitimate 
daughter or to bear with fortitude the 
jealousy she feels when the daughter’s 
love inclines to the woman who saves the 
girl socially by adopting her. Mrs. 
Wharton is far ‘too great an artist in 
words to treat this situation emotionally 
or sentimentally, but one knows that for 
once her sympathy with distress is 
stronger than her ironical intent. “The 
Old Maid” and, but in a less degree, 
“New Year’s Day” have situation and 
character actuality enough to have been 
expanded easily into fuller and more 
complete works of fiction. 

“The Spark” has an unexpected back- 
ward glance to Walt Whitman, who had 
by his chance talk influenced the life and 
ideas of a man who didn’t know who 
Walt was. In “False Dawn” wise and 
self-sufficient New York regards Ruskin 
and Rossetti as art-quacks and lets an 
inestimably precious collection of Italian 
Primitives lie dust-covered in an attic 
long after their wistful collector had 
passed away—a laughing-stock and art- 
prophet without honor. These two tales 
are shorter and less well filled out than 
the other two, which might be called 





“he Book Lovers Corner” 


HURCH STREET. BY JEAN CARTER COCHRAN. 

Delightful sketches of a New Jersey village; realism 
of American village life. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE 
BELLS OF THE BLUE PAGODA. A strange enchant- 
ment of a Chinese doctor. “1 think this is the best story 
of life in China that has been put out thus far.”—Isaac 
TAYLOR HEADLAND, author and lecturer. Cloth, $1.75, 
postpaid. THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia, 
and Depositories 


ARMOR BOOKSHOP, 124 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 

CITY. Full line old and modern art books and prints, 

all A a Framing, Bookbinding, Foreign Publications: 
Specialty : Frank Brangwyn’s prints, books, etchings. 











YEND FOR OUR CATALOG OF RARE BOOKS AND 
first editions. NORMANDIE BUOUK COMPANY, 
Morristown, N. J. 


OOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. HUME’S HISTORY OF 
England, 6 vols., $3.50. FURMAN, 363 W. 5ist St., N. Y. 








N/ BEN VISITING THE OLD COUNTRY, MAKE A 
gant of nee CAMBRIDGE and calling at THE 
BOOKSHOP OPPOSITE THE SENATE HOUSE, a 
center for book-lovers for over 300 years. Standard sets, 
oid and rare books, first editions, 18th century mezzo- 
tints and engravings. BOWES & BOWES, 1 and 2, 
Trinity St., Cambridge, Eng. 


Qj CinNTIFIC ASTROLOGY APPLIED TO BUSINESS, 
social affairs. Horoscope writings. GEORGE SMALL- 
WOOD, M.D., 687 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





LANCGUACES 


YY OBLD ROMIC SYSTEM. MASTERKEY TO ALL 
languages: Primers, $1.94 each language: Bohemian, 
Cantonese, Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, 
Panjabi, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, 
Pronunciation-Tables, 30c each language. Dictionaries, 
as 4,000 languages: Afrosemitic, Amerindic, 
urindic. Indopacific, Siberic, Sinindic. LANGUAGES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 West 40th St. New York. 








RIVATE INVESTIGATOR’S GUIDEBOOK. ROMAN. 
tic Instructor on Mysteries and Problems. Postpaid, 
$1. CAPT. DOREY, 1443 Amsterdam Ave., New York! 


RENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN BOOKS. 

Our stock is most complete. Send for catalogue, stating 
language desired. SCHOKNHOF’S, 387 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1856. 


GENEALOCIST 


AMILY HISTORIES, GENEALOGICAL AND 
heraldic works. Researches made. CHARLES A. 
O’CONNOR, 21 Spruce S8t., New York. 














PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Be FOR WRITERS. CRITICISM AND ADVICE 
upon manuscripts. Aidin marketing. Book catalogue 





and explanstory circulars. _Correspondence invited 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Dept. G., Franklin, Ohio 
(*Former editor * The Editor.”’) 





YPING DONE PROMPTLY AND CORRECTLY. 
Prose, 50c_and upward per thousand words; poetry, 
2c per line. M. BAKER, Westport Point, Mass. 
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novelettes if that word had not a conno- 
tation not quite dignified enough. 

It is a cause of congratulation that 
these four stories have been brought to- 
gether in this pretty and fanciful format. 
They are collectively a substantial, al- 
though in a sense a minor, addition to 
the author’s literary production. 


BIOGRAPHY 


MY WANDERINGS AND MEMORIES. By Lady 
Norah Bentinck. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $4. 


The Britishers are not the only ones 
that dearly love a lord—or lady. In 
that respect we certainly equal and per- 
haps surpass them. And so there will be 
a sure market for Lady Bentinck’s book 
in this country. To read it must be very 
much like meeting her in person, and, of 
course, the latter alternative is not open 
to every one. And the acquaintance will 
probably prove agreeable in either case. 
It is such a funny book—we use the term 
jn any sense you please. It is such a 
quaint mixture of egotism, naiveté, good 
humor, rather keen observation, and that 
true humor which finds endless materia! 
for laughter in man’s various struttings 
To any one bothered by a sense of logic 
it must be a source of serious annoyance, 
for the mind of the titled writer leaps 
lightly, and without palpable connection, 
from prunes to prisms, from Paddington 
to Paris. The portrait of Lady Bentinck 
that serves as a frontispiece has for its 
caption the single word “Myself” and 
the date of 1923. It might be the title 
of the whole book, with the date left out. 
But any one genuinely interested in the 
workings of the human mind will find 
her book both valuable and entertaining 
—as a human document anecdotally re- 
flecting the operations of many minds 
besides that of the writer. 

BOLIVAR. By Henry Rowan Lemly. The Strat- 
ford Company, Boston. $4. 

The author is a retired major of the 
United States Army. For some years he 
held the rank of colonel in the Colom- 
bian Army and was Director of the Na- 
tional Military School at Bogota. He 
has undertaken to supply a long-felt 
want—namely, a detailed biography in 
English of the most remarkable man 
South America has produced. The result 
of his efforts is a book sufficient in length 
but in no other respect. Major Lemly 
lacks almost every quality required of a 
satisfactory biographer and_ historian. 
The critical spirit, the gift of portraiture, 
a topographical sense (especially impor- 
tant for dealing with the Liberator’s 
campaigns), humor, wit, style—none of 
these qualifications are apparent in the 
book under review. It is unpleasant to 
Say these things; but truth requires it. 
Bolivar is one of the most vivid person- 
alities of the world’s history. He has 

















"~~ Residence of Armin C. Frank, 
Milwaukee, Peacock and 
Frank, Architects, one of the 
many fine homes equipped 
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A MSCRAY IN YOUR HOME 
MEANS S@jely and Economy 


Look for the 
McCRA Y 


name plate 


You'll find it on the 
refrigerator equip- 
ment in the better 
grocery stores, mar- 
kets, restaurants, 
hotels and in homes. 
This nameplate gives 
positive assurance of 
food kept pure,whole- 
some apd palatable. 


a” 


AFETY, because the McCray keeps foods pure and 
wholesome, in all their original freshness and tempt- 
ing flavor. Economy, because the McCray prevents spoilage 
and uses a minimum of ice or current, as the case may be. 


Remember, the unseen things are vital in a refrigerator. 
MeCray quality is in-built; going through to every hidden 
detail. There are McCray refrigerators in use for a quarter 
of a century still giving satisfactory service. 


This superior service of the McCray is the result of ex- 
clusive construction features, highest grade materials, the 
skill and experience developed in our 34 years of build- 
ing refrigerators for all purposes—for hotels, clubs, res- 
taurants, hospitals, institutions, stores and markets, as 
well as homes. 


McCray residence models may be used without change 
for either ice or mechanical refrigeration. Outside icing 
feature available if desired. Resident models from $35 
up. Send coupon for complete information; we’ll gladly sug- 
gest specific equipment to meet your needs. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory ) 
Factory, Kendallville, Ind. 





Check below the refrigerators McCray Refrigerator Co., 2419 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
in which you are particularly Please send me further information about the refrigerators 


interested. 


checked. 
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Who Are Jewett 
Owners ? 


F we were to publish a com- 

plete list of owners of homes 
in which Jewett Refrigerators 
have been installed, it would 
read like a “ Who’s Who in 
America” or a register of the 
socially prominent. 
With its glistening white food 
and ice compartments of solid 
seamless porcelain, 114" thick, 
that leave no place for dirt, 
food particles or spilled liquids 
to collect, and safelike walis 
over five inches thick, heavily 
insulated with pure cork, the 
Jewett provides cleaner, colder 
refrigeration. 


Illustrated catalog on request. 


Tue Jewett REFRIGERATOR Co. 
118 CHANDLER ST. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal 


She Only 
Solid Porcelain 














If it isnta | 


Jewett it isnta 





solid por elain Refrige rator 


Representative 
Jewett Owners 


Mr. Mark A. Hanna, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. 8. C. Walbridge, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Mr. Henry Phipps, 
New York City 


Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
New York City 


Mr. Vincent Astor, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


Mr. George Eastman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Waldo Newcomer, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Joseph Leiter, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Payne Whitney, Mr. Herbert L. Clark, 
fanhassett, L. I. Wayue, Pa. 


. Albert H. Loeb, Mr. Henry Ford, 
Chicago, Il. Dearborn, Mich. 


. H. 8. Firestone, Mr. Byron F. Everitt, 
Akron, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 





a 
Shooting the Rapids 


The most satisfying trip in America for 


health and recreation. Almost 1,000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of the 
marvelous rapids, the historic associations of 
Montreal, quaint old Quebec, with its famous 
miracle-working Shrine of Ste.Anne de Beau- 
pre and the renowned Saguenay River, 
with its stupendous Capes, “ Trinity” and 
“Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 

Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, “ Niagara to 
the Sea,” including map and guide, to JOHN F 


PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Manager,Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., 121 C.S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 










— With Air-Friction Carburetor 

» ..j% Guaranteed to reduce gasoline bills on any 
x $ a @f4 car from one-half to one-third and increase 
=t ig w power of motors from 30 to 50%. Makes 
M y old cars better than new. 


Sent on 30 Day’s Trial 


Fite any car. Attach yourself, Startseasy in cold weather. No 
ing of gears in slow moving traffic eof car and 





take adventess of spacial S0day. el ole Agente Wanted, 
1010 Raymond Bidg. Dayton, Ohio 








had no satisfactory biographer in any 
language. It is high time he had one. 


TRAVEL-AND DESCRIPTION .- 
GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS. By Henri 
Ferrand. The Medici Society, Limited, Lon- 
don and Boston. $2.50. 


The Medici Society, famous for its 
artistic reproductions of old masterpieces, 
is bringing out a new series of guide- 
books that differ from old Baedeker’s not 
only because they leave out such routine 
items as hotel and railway accommoda- 
tions, but still more because they are 
illustrated by a large number of photo- 
graphic reproductions of unusual merit 
and beauty. They are of French origin, 
having grown out of the interesting ac- 
tivities of the Syndicat d’Initiative of 
Grenoble—a sort of seeing-France-first 
society—-and so it is quite proper that 
the first volume, written by Henri Fer- 
rand, should be devoted to the Dauphiné 
and to Grenoble, capital of the French 
Alps and birthplace of Stendhal. Both 
the text and the illustrations are of such 
a kind that the volume in question will 
be not the least welcome to those who 
can never hope to see the beauties de- 
scribed in it with their bodily eyes. 


PEARLS AND SAVAGES. _ By 
Hurley. a. Fr 
7.50. 


Little by little every corner of the 
globe, whether habited or not, is sub- 
jected to the searching scrutiny of civi- 
lized man. Few such corners still re- 


Frank 
York. 


Captain 
Putnam’s Sons, New 
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main unsearched. One of the latest and 
last to be visited and made to yield its 
own particular parcel of secrets is that 
part of New Guinea known as Papua, 
where along the tropic waters of Lake 
Murray prehistoric tribes of head-hunters 
still eat the bodies and preserve the heads 
of their slain enemies. Into these waters 
Captain Hurley, formerly known as an 
Antarctic explorer, penetrated in a radio- 
equipped motor boat that enabled him to 
make daily reports of his discoveries to 
the newspapers at Sydney. It is hard to 
imagine a meeting of greater extremes. 
The volume now published gives an en- 
tertaining as well as instructive record of 
his observations and experiences during a 
voyage that took him through a large 
part of Papua to a region never before 
entered by white men. The photographs 
brought back from this voyage and re- 
produced in his book are as interesting 
as the story itself. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


GEORGE If AND THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. By Frank Arthur Mumby. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $5. 


Obviously this method of presenting 
history is one of the best; no doubt for 
certain periods or episodes it is the very 
best—the method, that is, of letting the 











story be told so far as practicable by 

function of the author-compiler being to 
and on decks, is just one more fea- 
ALBERT BALLIN and DEUTSCHLAND. 


participants in or competent close-hand 
observers of the events described; the 
es 
Crowds and Congestion, or— 
Spacious Freedom and Comfort 
oe generous amount of space 
arranged for each passenger in 
staterooms, lounges, smoking rooms, 
ture of recognized luxury on the de 
luxe steamers RESOLUTE, RELIANCE, 
Spacious freedom adds distinction also 
to the splendid ove-class cabin steamers 


CLEVELAND, HANSA, THURINGIA, 
WESTPHALIA and Mount C tay. 


This fine fleet offers frequent sail- 
ings from New York to Cherbourg, 
Southampton and Hamburg with ex- 
cellent rail connections to all parts 
of Europe. 


& 


For full sailing schedule ana descriptive 
booklet LJ apply to 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
35-39 Broadway, New York 

171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 

230 California Street, San Francisco 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


ARRIMAN 


int service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
CAS TNSU/ ENS ENSEES NSLS TONS ENS 
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‘make a judicious selection of his source 
material and to furnish the required con- 
nective tissue of comment, explanation, 
and criticism. A certain use of official 
documents, of contemporary tracts or 
other publications (as, for the period 
covered by this book, the Letters of 
Junius), is “indicated”; but the ideal 
material is private letters written quite 
without view to publication. Such let- 


“ é 9 
ters are, as some one has said, “like un- an <g be] 


suspected doors which, when opened, 
throw new light on the pages of history.” bd 

: “ TO THE 
No matter how long ago written, these — edt 
letters keep the dew on them; beyond all a 
other literature they have the characters 
of candor, of disinterestedness, of actu- 
ality. The book under consideration 
deals with the immediate origins of the 
American Revolution; it begins with the 
accession of George III and ends with 
the affair at Lexington. 

Mr. Mumby has done his work very 
well. His selections have ‘been made 
judiciously, and his own supplemental 
and connective contributions are ade- 
quate but unobtrusive. Washington, 
‘Chatham, Burke, Franklin, John Wilkes, 
Lord Chesterfield, Hutchinson, Commo- 
dore Hood, Sam Adams, Charles Fox, 
and Horace Walpole are among the cor- 
respondents. The quotations from the 
‘last named, the prince of letter writers, 
add greatly to the charm and vivacity of 
the book. 

A valuable and delightful volume. 











Annual 
Cruise De Luxe 


lerranean 


Limited to 400 Guests (Less than Half Capacity) by Magnificent New 


Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” 


(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 29, 1925—66 days— 
repeating the complete success of our previous similar Cruises, same steamer, visiting 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
ner Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The ‘‘ Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 ele- 
vators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms 
and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals. 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S.S. ‘‘Aquitania,” ot 
Mauretania,” “* Berengaria’”’ or any Cunard Line Steamer 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. # 


542 Fifth Ave., New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 


Paris Cairo London 

































The 
Handy Man 


makes his work easier with the 
Handy Oil Can. 3-in-One’s 
unusual viscosity gives the 
necessary “staying power” to 
properly lubricate every kind of 
light mechanism. Penetrates 
the deepest bearing ; works out 
accumulated dirt and grease. 
Won't heat up at the highest 
rate of speed. 

All about home, office and 
factory there are hundreds of 
daily uses for 


Books Received 


; FICTION 

CONTES BLEUS. By Edouard Rene Lefebvre de 
Laboulaye. Edited by George Ellas Wisewell. 
Allyn & Bacon, New York. 80c. 

GERTRUDE OF DENMARK. By Lillie Buffum 
Chace Wyman. The Marshall Jones Company, 
Boston. $2. 

IMMORTALS (THE). By Harold E. Scarborough. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 





DRAMA 
JUDITH OF TYRE. By Martha M. Seavey. 
James T. White & Co., New York. $1.23. 
KESTREL EDGE, AND OTHER PLAYS. By 
Wilfrid Gibson. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
BOYHOOD OF EDWARD MACDOWELL (THE). 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. The Frederick A. 


Stokes Company, New York. $2 7 
EDUCATIONAL = se 
MEASURING RESULTS IN EDUCATION. By 


Marion Rex Trabue. The American Book 





























5 a oe oe The High Quality Oil 
NEW LARNED HISTORY (THE). Vols. IX and 
xX. ‘The C. A. Nichols Publishing Company, * 
Sinaia Waseadnmatin . It makes lawn mowers, tools, auto springs, magnetos, 
; Ford Commutators, guns, pistols, fishing reels, vacuum 
POETRY cleaners, electric fans, sewing machines, washing ma- 
DOUBLE SHIELD (THE). By E. S. Goodhue. chines, phonographs, bicycles and roller skates work right 
The —— and Philosophy Publishing Com- all the time. The wonder oil for typewriters, duplicating 
pany, Honolulu, Hawaii. $1. and calculating machines, time clocks and office chairs. THREE MONE OI. 
6 MISCELLANEOUS Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-0z. bottles ‘losmeates. 
> ‘WORKS OF THE EMPEROR JULIAN (THE). and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
Translated by Wilmer Cave Wright Loeb icti 
‘ . . % i Y P 
4 i ee Library. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New FREE ees SS 
% ork. 2.50. 
Sis THREE-IN-ONE :. William $ 7Y 
} WORLD'S BEST EPIGRAMS (THE). By J. Gil- REE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York 
4 christ Lamson. The George H. Doran Com- Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal . Conte 
4 10 
i 


pany, New York, 
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Tours and Travel— Hotels and Resorts 





HERE are two National Parks— 
Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde— 
and 15 National Forests in Colorado. 
Of the 59 Mountain Peaks in the United 
States 14,000 feet high or over, 46 are in 
Colorado. Every Spa in Europe is dupli- 
cated in the mineral waters of Colorado. 
There are five living Glaciers, acces- 
sible from Denver, Hotels, Resorts, and 
Mountain Cottages, at prices to fit any 
pocketbook. You can take more scenic 
rail, auto, and hiking trips from Denver 
than from any other city in the world, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


that tells how to enjoy Colorado. 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Denver Chamber of C 


543 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


LAKE SUNAPEE 


A family hotel with resultant good 
food and service. Bathing, boating, 
fishing, tennis courts and orchestra. 
Kine drives and walks. Located on 
the Ideal Tour. For booklet, write 


D.C.STARRATT, Lakesi de House 


120 Tremont os 
Boston, After New London,N.H. 


June 20 write 
A 30-day Gates Tour to Europe 
costs you only $425 

This sum includes traveling, living and 

sightseeing expenses. An unusual op) 

tunity to see, at moderate cost, all hat 

the Old World offers. Write today ~ 

booklet H-20, sailings from May to Sept. 

GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 

“World Travel at Moderate Cost"’ 

225 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. London, Paris, Rome 


lll lll lll ll lll 


Ew Special trip, 60 days, $650. 
rope Passport, visas, steamer chairs 
included; no extras. Sailing Cunard Line 
June 21 Saxonia. College men only. 
July 2 Mauretania for 8: udents, teachers, and 
ministers viiting England, Scotland, 
France taly, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, itoliana,. Donte he Fret eines 
conductor. BA BC K’S TOURS, 136 
Prospect Seese. LY: Orange, N.J. 


Hotel Judson ** New York © one” 


Residential hotel of high type, 

the facilities of hotel life with t rn ate ot 

an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 

up. parese an plan $1.50 re day and up. 
MUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





ce 
































Adirondack Mts.—Tamarack Inn 


KeeneValley, N.Y. Home cooking, vege- 
tables from our own garden. Milk an cream 
from certified herd. 18 large, airy rooms. 
Bathing, dancing, mountain cnmbing, Feanice, 
movies. Terms $18up. GEO. R BBLE 


THE WAWENOCK 
PORT CLYDE, MAINE 
Send for booklet. W. M. HARRIS, Prop. 


Spruce Point Camp eung arnen, 
Separate Cabins. Central Dining Hall 
Webster Chester, Prop., Waterville, Me. 

















Gypsies and Overshoes 


We know 


a poet who constantly urges his readers to 


“sling a pack across a pony’s back and take to the open 


road.” We notice that this 


laureate of the gypsy life 


always wears his overshoes when it rains. 


There are some, of course, who prefer to go it blind when 


they travel. 
they’re on their way.” 


They “don’t know where they’re going but 
The most of us prefer more definite 


direction, and, while we thrill at the poet’s passion, we 


applaud his prudence. 


If you are among the latter, then The Outlook’s Travel 
Bureau is at your disposal, ready to help you with definite 


plans for your vacation trips. 
Write to the Bureau to-day, 


stating when and where you 


want to go and how much you want to pay. Experts will 


provide complete information as to hotel, 


railroad, and 


steamship rates and whatever else is needed to make your 


vacation a success. 





SUVB888888 





High and Cool 
in the 
Berkshires 


HOTEL ASPINWALL: 





LENOX, MASS. 


Open June 20 to Oct. 15. Golf, Tennis, 
Saddle Riding, Orchestra, Dancing 
L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 


Winter Resort: Princess Hotel, Bermuda 








TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
or interested in a cruise? Would you 
appreciate the advice of experienced 
traveler, representing impartially all 
companies? Write Dr. H. W. 
DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A small private party 


Leader Prof. H. L. WILLETT 
of the University of Chicago 
Send for itinerary 


H. W. Dunning, Brookline, Mass. 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
iable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
ort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the ner ‘ous nb. 
pe ae red. W. Seward, on, & 

Fred. W. Seward, Te M.D., Goshen, N 











THE HOTEL 
ALCADEL 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


HURRICANE 


Essex Co., WM. Y. 





Seventy-five rooms, all electric lighted. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. No 


more than two rooms to any public bath. 
Single and double private suites, luxuriously 
furnished. Free golf, tennis, = uet, etc. 
Fishing, motoring, outdoor s xcellent 
dairy he pone products. The ~~ luxuri- 
ous and the most reasonable resort in the 
Adirondacks. Send for all floor plans, book- 
lets and road maps. 
THE ALCADEL conrgnayes 

2 West 47th St., ew York City 


CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 

TIMAGAMI fave" stnacunt 

Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp in 

the heart of four million acres vi in ae 
est—1502 lakes. Wonderful fis 

Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. oe . 

ing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. 

Excellent table. Write for booklets. 

Address Miss 6. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


“Roads End” On Lake 


“Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp for’the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. Goodtable. Large pene. Cot- 
tages and tonte for sleeping. | and 
canoes. Blac fishing ikes ‘Teo tthe 
woods. Nights around the ae, Ever 
thing comfortable and homeli Cuas. 
Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N.Y. 














J pe 8. 1924—Rome t - 
ys pe. ee ‘ome to Eng 


Phos!) 1925—Europe via the 
Mediterranean . $9 
Oct. 1925, to April, 1926, 
Around 4 day $3,100 
ite lo 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 














SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer ‘ Co- 
Clyde,’ pas view’ my the ne: on the 

umbarton Castle, and 
en ce peute at the beautiful Gly yde 
— -- Ty of Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence by the famous Ly onl of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, —-. Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylan, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 


3. OBAN TO INVERNESS A 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil 
passing the scenes of the adventures o 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘famous novel “ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at -the ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevi vis, Brit- 
ain’s eee mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 


If these tours are not in your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
arene 4 Agent to include them, or apply 

ire 
DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 

**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 














ADIRONDACKS 

THE CRATER CLUB 
Essex-on-Lake Champlain, offers to families 
of refinement at very moderate rates the at- 
tractions of a beautiful lake shore in a locality 
with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 
The club affords an excellent plain table and 
accommodation with rooms or individual 
camps. The boating is safe, there are attract- 
ive walks and drives to points of interest in 
the Adirondacks, good tennis courts, and 
qe oe for ‘golf. References — uired. 

or information relative to poord 9 ae 
ing address Miss MARGARET FULLE 

Club Mgr., 2273 Woolworth Bldg., New York: 
For particulars regarding cottage rentals 
write Joun B, BuRNHAM, 233 B’way,New York. 


Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 

running through to 

Gist St., ew York 
300 rooms, ach with bath. peeeiately 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. 
trance of Central Park. PA. and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Single room, per day, $3 to $4. 
Double rooms. $3.50 to $4.50. Suite, 
$5 to $7. Parlor, two double bedrooms, 
$8 to $10. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


























CAPE COD ;Rt 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
piace for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


GREEN TEA CUP INN Hoppers, Herkimer 


In the foothills of the Adisontinche, co 
ful surroundings. fine old stone house, 
accommodating a limited number of guests 
who want quiet and noe = every comfort 
and charm. Open ™ h to Sept. i. 
Mrs. HELEN SHEFE LELD LOTTIMER 





. Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondac cottages, Keene Valley yy 
N. ¥. “Best moderate-price hotel in mts.’ 


Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. ,eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates § $18 to ag week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUC 


ORIENT PT. INN 


Quiet, refined, homelike. Incomparable 
location, country and seashore. Water sports, 
tennis. Fresh ve ~ fish, and lobsters. 
a Boo! 

E. J STeDONNELL, Orient, L. L., N. Y. 





Prospect House and Cottages 


Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 
In the Green Mountains. Every scenic and 


Fenton House with Cottages 


Adirondacks, altitude1,571 ft.,noted place 
for rest and health. Home dairy home grown 





Fo ome QUINLAN & HARE, Prope.” | Gc FENTON PAIK, Number Four, X:¥. 
CHESTER, VI.—“THE MAPLES” | TRAPPER LODGE “yeuring: 


Delightful summer home. Cheerful, large, 
airy rooms, pure water, bath, hot and co id ; 
broad a croquet, fine roads.Terms reason. 
able. Refs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 


Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75rooms. Fresh vegetables. own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 





ranch (16-1 brand), horseback trails, fishing, 
shooting, detached sleeping lodges. Our gar- 
=~ supplies our table. Complete mountain- 

top amet in summer. For reservations write 
WwW. YMAN & SON, Shell, Wyo. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15-Sept. 15. Illustrated folder. 
M. F. Hazell, 106 Morningside Dr., N. Y. City. 








The Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
location and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 
ing.Sports,sailing,bathin; ng fishing, golf, »tennis, 
motoring. Address The ioyd, liport, L. I. 





cean Park Hotel, Ocean Park, Old Orchard 
Beach. Surf bathing, boating, fishing, mo- 
toring, tennis, golf. Best food and beds. V Whole. 
some environment. Booklet. F. H. Thurston. 





ADIRONDACKS — Bear Mt. Camp 
CRANBER 

A Sport Ante ’s y Ry 
1,600 feet above sea-level. 165 miles of thickly 
wooded shore sur rounded by mountain peaks 
from which the views are wonderful. Main 
house offers all the conveniences of city life in 
y= od ng of the wilderness—huge open fire- 
Pr'f Outlying log cabins or tents. Famed 
or fishing, hunting, boating, excellent bath- 
ing beach, dance pavilion, billiards, etc. De- 
licious spring water, fresh home-cooked food, 
trout, game in season, fresh vegetables, eggs. 


Shattuck Inn 74EFRE*. 


At the foot of Monadnock edie “The 
best at moderate cost. 10 airy rooms, 50 with 
bath, 30 open fireplaces. Electricity, elevator, 
library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. — 
allyear. A resort. E. C. SHATTUCK 


SUNSET CAMP (iiaent. 


Cottages, bun zalows, and tents. Modern im- 
provements. Come where you do not have to 
| wnat for dinner and enjoy real camp life. 
Write tor booklet, rates, and references. 
R. BENNETT, Prop. 














Paris Hill, Me. A Health 
The Beeches Resort for delicate, nervous, 
or convalescent paiaeme seeking rest and 
recuperation in t invigorating climate of 
Maine. Open June to November. 900 ft. eleva- 





tion. Resident physician. Send for booklet. 
THE LAKESID E oeniring 


your outing, write for our bookist on board 
and ieenbea cottages. H. BUCKELL, 
Hulett’s Landing, Lake uiecene N.Y. 
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Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real ome while 
in New York. 

The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


GEORGE A.LEONARD, Manager. 


The £4 ENGLESIDE 
Beach Haven 
N. J. 
The Island Resort 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. 5 
tennis courts. Opens June 20th. 
R. F. ENGLE, Mgr. 











Why Group Travel 
is Preferable 


You. are shown the high spots without 

waste of time. 

Our tour directors are authorities on art, 
istory, and the customs of the country. 

You are everywhere an expected guest. 

In a small Temple Tour group you 

are sure to find kindred spirits. 

Given a limited time, we can apportion 

it better than you. 

Tours to Fit Your Desires and Purse. 


Write for Booklets: No. 16, Europe 1924 
0. 32, Foreign T'ravel Schools 





ad 
ewes «~=Mean More 


Boston 


Make Trave} 
443 Park Square Bldg., 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (,¥<%,) 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Some private baths. 
Many comfortably furnished rooms for gen- 
eral use. Large, breezy, screened piazza. 
Pleasant forest ‘walks and country drives. 
Tennis. Croquet. Baby golf course. Ample 
rounds for the children. C rries, 








Cream, 
ruit, fresh eggs, chicken. $15-$25 a week. 





In the Adirondacks. 

Near Hurricane Lodge. Private cottages & 
single rooms. Central dining hall. Moderate 
prices. Address 8. F. Weston, Hurricane, N.Y. 


Q@'gnmore Camp. 


Ogunquit, Me.—Board in Country 
near rocks and surf. Very quiet. Home 
cooking. Mrs. DANIEL W. PERKINS. 











Real 


Estate 





MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT | 








CAPE Ocean Front Bungalows 


COD Fireplace, bath ,moderate rentals. 
S. O. BALL, Truro, Mass. 





At MANOMET, PLYMOUTH, MASS. New fur- 
nished shore cottage to let or for sale. Broad 
piazzas,electric lig its,hot and cold water.con- 
veniences, open fireplaces. Terms moderate. 
Wm. H. HAWLEY, Room 148, State House, Besten 
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Seashore Locations 
for Cultured People 


at 


Westport Point, Mass. 


A little village on a projection ex- 

tending into Vineyard Sound, with 
both surf and still water bathing,plenti- 
ful fishing and boating, either in harbor 
or on the broad Atlantic. The outside 
or surf beach is unexcelled, comparing 
favorably with Ormond, Palm Beach, 
Atlantic City, and Bar Harbor. West- 
port Point is on a high ridge overlook- 
ing many miles of country and ocean. 
Gentle, southerly winds prevail, keep- 
ing it delightfully cool. 


Our tract of building lots begins near 
the top of the ridge and slopes gradu- 
ally for about % mile to the water’s 
edge. Perfect drainage results. The lots 
average about 110 feet of street front- 
age. Restrictions as to size, quality,and 
cost of proposed cwelinge i 
erection of cheap houses. Idom is a 
home offered for sale or rent, and until 
now no land of consequence has been 
offered for sale. 


Westport Point is 16 miles south from 

either New Bedford or Fall River, over 

splendid macadam roads. Newport, 
. I., is but 20 miles west. 


Why not lead the simple life 
in a quiet, quaint village? 


Send for booklet of details 


ROBBINS REALTY CO. 
WESTPORT POINT, MASS. 














° 4 FOR RENT 
Pittsfield, Mass. June 15-Sept. 15, fur- 
nished 10-room house, desirable section, with 
or without garage. 2 bathrooums, fireplaces, 
porches. Address L.B.Adams,114 Wendell Ave. 


LEDGE COTTAGE 
F or Rent Attractive furnished bungalow. 
Pleasant location. For particulars address 
Miss Almira Cleaveland, Lakeville, Conn. 


MAINE 


T R CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, 
0 Kent ME. COTTAGE, +7 rooms 
and bath, open fireplace, open and enclosed 

rch, fully furnished, $350 season. Mrs. E. 
‘jemming, 25 Beach Ave. West, lushing,N.Y. 
Summer 


Deer Isle, Penobscot Bay Summer 
furnished, except linen and silver. 8 rooms, 
bathroom, 4 fireplaces ; L has kitchen, 2 maids 
rooms. 5 acres woods, fine beach, good anchor- 
age. $375 season. Reference. Mrs. M. 8. 
SouTHwortTu, 35 High St., Springfield, Mass. 














Opes, Mectiehen Island near Boothbay, 
Me. Unusually pleasant social conditions. 
Large living-room and sleeping - porches. 
Rent for season $250. References required. 
Apply Rev. A. J. GAMMACK,|Fitchburg, Mass. 


outhwest Har- 

4 bedrooms, bath, kitchen, and living-room, 

hot and cold water, electric light. Near hotel. 

Rent $500 for season. WALTER S. McINNEs, 
703 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
8mall furnished bun- 


Holderness, N. «galow for sale, with 
canoe; 10) ft. front on Little Squam Lake. 
Price $1,200. Rev. Philip King, Shirley, Mass. 


IDEAL CAMP SITES 


Each 150 ft. on wooded shore of exceptionally 
charming lake in southern New Hampshire. 
1,200 ft. elevation ; fishing, hunting; .select 
neighborhood. BUY NOW and live in tent 
house or portable this summer. 2,083, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 


For Sale, Unfurnished, or _ 
For Rent, Furnished 


“THE KNOLL” 


the home of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electric lights, 
and steam heat. ‘here are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres of land 




















afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 


H. W. CHADEAYNE 





44 Smith Street, © Newburgh, N. Y. 
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» NEW YORK _ 


A dirondacks—The Crater Club, 
ti = Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N.Y. Fur- 
nished cottages without housekeeping cares 
at moderate rentals; mealsatthe Club. Ref- 
erences required. Circular on application. 
John B. Burnham, 233 Broadway, New York. 


“ADIRONDACKS” COTTAGES 


For Sale or To Kent. 
Also Camp Sites For Sale. 
W. H. Otis, Keene Valley, N. ¥. Phone 14F 14. 


¢. For sale or rent. 
Lake Champlain Cottage, 6 rooms, fur- 
nished ; south of Essex ; 1 acres land: beach. 
Kent $175. E. W. Leaning, Loudonville, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


TO RENT. On Trout Lake, three 
miles from Bolton Landing, on 
Lake George 
Furnished throughout. 3 bedrooms, large 
living-room with stone fireplace,dining-room, 
kitchen, and bathroom. Wood, ice, and row- 
boat included. Terms moderate. For full 

particulars address 1,149, Outlook. 


FOR RENT—On State Road 


Fifty miles from Broadway 
Beautifully furnished House; 8 
rooms, 2 baths, 4 fireplaces, billiard-room, 
electric lights, garage. Extensive lawn, gar- 
dens. $1,500 for season. Also cottage on 
grounds, $800. Improvements. Inquire 
Epwarp Joyce, Agent, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 

















jor Rent at AMAGANSETT, South 
Shore, L. I. Beautiful home (furnished). 

4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 2 servants’ bedrooms in 
attic. Electric lights, artesian wells, garage. 
63 to8 acres. Near golf course, bathing beach, 
etc. Rental $2,100. Season 4 months beginning 
June. Photograph on request. 2,293, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 


CAMP IN ADIRONDACKS 

By Week or Month 

Furnished, 2 bedrooms, running water, toilet, 

screened porch. $25 per week. A good center 

for touring. Supplies convenient. Fresh 
vegetables. Jersey milk and cream. Ice. | 
A. WARD, Jay, N. Y. 


VERMONT 


Lake Champlain 
(Isle La Motte) 


Estate of 5 acres on lake and 147 acres farm 
land ; beautifully situated ; offered by execu- 
tors; residence, 14 rooms, partially furnished, 
3 baths, fireplaces, sun parlor, wide verandas ; 
club house, 3 bedrooms, toilet, billiard table, 
fireplace ; complete farm buildings; 2 docks, 
fine roads. Price $40,000; terms. EDMUND 
SEYMOUR, Executor, 45 Wall St., New York 
City. Telephone Hanover 6194. 

















Apartments 


NEW YORK CITY, about three blocks from 
Central Park and Metropolitan Museum of Art 


furnished apartment, seven rooms, Lath, and 
lavatory. Light and airy. On two streets, 
three exposures. To sublet, June 1—October 
1. References exchanged. 2,249, Outlook. 


IVERSIDE DRIVE (near Grant’s 
Tomb), cool, attractive 8th floor apart- 
ment; 8 outside rooms, beautiful view, for 
rent, June, July, August, $600; or July 
and August $400. Phone Morningside 8201, or 
write N. Clayton, 500 Riverside Drive, N. Y 


« furnished apartment, 
New York Cityrent summer months. 
Eight large, airy rooms, three baths, opposite 
Barnard and Columbia campuses, one block 
Riverside Drive. Bargain. 2,287, Outlook. 














Boarders Wanted 





PINE POINT 


Beautiful Adirondack Estate 
For Sale ‘at Sacrifice 


Choice site on State Road between Lake 
George, Saranac, and Malone, near Deer- 
lands, N. Y. 403¢ acres, 800 feet lake frout. 
poe wooded. e 1-room house, 
completely furnished, 2 baths, 2 fire- 
places, mezzanine floor and bale»ony ; 
maids’ cottage, laundry, two-car garage 
and chauffeur’s quarters, spring house, 
summerhouse, boathouse, fully equipped, 
dock, canoe, and motor boat. Splendid 
summer home or boys’ or girls’ camp. 
Buildings cost $30,000 without land. 


THIS PROPERTY MUST BE SOLD 
ANY REASONABLE OFFER 
WILL BE CONSIDERED 


For further information address 


W. H. JENKINS 
100 William St., New York City 


ENJOY A SUMMER IN THE 
Shawangunk Mountains 


ON LAKE AWOSTING 
About 30 miles from Kingston or Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Two cottages for rent, one of 
9 rooms and one of 12 rooms, completely fur- 
nished, situated immediately on the lake. 
Boating, swimming, and mountain walks. 
Marvelous scenery. Rates reasonable. Apply 
to RALF L. HARTWELL, 

467 Fairview Ave., Orange, N. J. 








ETIRED, beautiful home amid 

rolling hills. three miles south 
of WEST CHESTER, \PA., in_his- 
toric ‘‘ Battle-of-the- Brandywine” 
country. Spacious house wide veranda. 
Wanted: afewgentle peopleto board. Mary W. 
Morris,“ l’ernbank,” W est Chester, Pa. R.D.5. 





delightful scenery, 


Fine Location spacious rooms, 
modern conveniences, teriis reasonable. Mrs. 
LUELLA M. PARSONS, South Paris, Me. 


Country Board 


ERMANENT and WEEK-END 
GUESTS TAKEN AT 


Overlook Farm 








Cannondale, 
Conn. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


“Long Life,’’ 2d edition. Scientific, simple, 
% sensible method of living without con- 
stipation, colds or rheumatism, which lead to 
‘the increased death rate after 40.” Be muster 
not victim of your habit of life. State physi- 
cal difficulties. Correspondence and book, $1. 
* Long Life,’’104 Bristol St., New Haven,Conn. 

used gowns, sports 


your slight) 
Let me sell clothes, and children’s clothing 
on commission. More satisfactory than to sell 
for cash. MAY A. SHANNON, Wakefield, K.1. 


PP heay Law and Public Speaking. 
f Lessons in class or individual. Lectures 
ziven on Current History. Mrs. Cora Welles 
Trow, 350 West 55th St. Tel. Columbus 8244. 


Sport Dress of Heavy Crepe-de-Chine. Machine embroidery 
in any desired color— White only. Featuring 
new raglan sleeve.Send forcircularandsample 
34-44. Price $25. Vera Studio, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Juslin Tapestry Rugs to match 
N your ohintaca, Bags, runners. De- 


signed and hand woven by THe DAVENPORTS, 
New Hope, Pa. Visit our looms or write. 





























AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS. 35 hosiery and neckwear styles, 
as high as120% commission. W rite for free sam- 
ples. 8. Q. 8. Co., Dept. 1311, Lexington, Ky. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 

FAMILY will take for summer vacation at 
shore, paying boy companion for son age¢ 
with excellent athletic governess speaking 
several languages. 5,080, Outlook. 


___ ROOMS TO RENT _- 


BRISTOL, Vt. Gaigemoor, Green Moun- 
tains. Colonial homestead near inn. 


STATIONERY 
EMBOSSED STATIONERY. NEW-—IN- 
EXPENSIVE—DISTINCTIVE. Embossed 
by our plateless process on white, blue, light 
amber, or Fray, paper in gold, blue, green, 
black, or red. 200 single sheets (half embossed, 
half plain) and 100 envelopes, or 100 folded 
sheets and 100 envelopes, all embossed, $2. 
West of the Mississippi add 20c. Write for 
2; ne Lewis, 284 Second Ave., Troy, 


PERSONAL STATIONERY — 200 single 
sheets. 100 envelopes, nicely printed on Ham- 
mermill bond, dark blue ink, postpaid $1.00. 
Beyond third zone add lc. Frank B. Hicks, 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 


YOUR name and address or monogram em- 
bossed on 100 double sheets 5% x 8% and 10) 
square envelopes, $2 prepaid. - white, 
gray, blue, buff. Embossing gold, maroon, 
blue. black. jade green. Samples submitted. 
De Luxe Stationery Co., 344 West 52d St., 
New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE—Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 63 
Barnes St., Providence, R. 1. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
_ in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ermanent. Write for free book, 

BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite G 5842, Wash- 
ington, 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

CHILD’S NURSE—Young Protestant wo- 
man to take care of baby girl two and a half 
years old, do light housework. Very pleasant 
surroundings on country estate near Phila- 
delphia. Box AA, Bethayres, Pa. 

Teachers and Governesses 

GOVERNESS or nursery governess quali- 
fied to teach kindergarten and primary work 
two children living in Cuba. Expenses and 
moderate salary. 5,069, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS or mother’s assistant wanted. 
who must be orderly, of good disposition,fond 
of out of doors, and with ability to handle a 
girl of eight and a boy of seven. Although 
maids are aa she will have to give some 
assistance in the house, such as washing chil- 
dren’s stockings and mending. Position is 
Deg ng Address P. O. Box 1,586, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





























ment, 
“ YOU 





__ SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Professional Situations 

NURSE wishes position as companion, care 
of infant or children. Wouid travel. 5,099, 
Outlook. 

Business Situations 

LADY, over thirty, little experience, de- 
sires position, clerical work preferred. Chris- 
tian; adaptable. 5,086, Outlook. 

SECRETARY-stenographer — Middle-aged 
woman desires position in which culture and 
taste for good English will find satisfaction. 
Must be in or near New York City. 5,094, 
Outlook. 





__ SITUATIONS WANTED 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 
SMITH College graduate, ’22, high school 

teacher during winter, wishes position as 

chaperon or tutor to young girls traveling 
this summer. 4,981, Outlook. 


HOUSEMOTHER, school in or near New 
York. September. Address 5,061, Outlook. 


REFINED young, woman (doctor’s secre- 
tary) desires responsibie position or travel as 
companion during vacation. 5,078, Outlook. 

SOUTHERN woman, educated, agreeable, 
capable secretary, wishes position as travel- 
ing companion for summer. 5,082, Outlook. 


REFINED, motherly woman as managing 
housekeeper, companiou-nurse, mother’s sub- 
stitute. 5,083, Outlook. 

POSITION companion—Lady from Middle 
West. Good-natured, cultured, accustomed 
to travel, no ties, competent. 5,091, Outlook. 

CULTURED young lady, with teaching, 
secretarial experience, seeks summer _posi- 
tion. Companion, tutor, Will travel. Refer- 
ences. 5,093, Outlook. 


WOMAN of education desires position as 
companion. Hospital training. Experienced 
traveler. Drives car. 5,096, Outlook. 


SOUTHERN college girl, junior year, 
wants position July and August to help pay 
expenses through college. Willing to accept 
any respectable position. Excellent _ref- 
erences. Elizabeth Purnell, Franklinton, N.C. 

REFINED, competent, experienced woman 
pace as companion to lady or semi- 
invalid. Will travel. Highest references. 
5,098, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


COLLEGE junior wants summer work as 
tutor or athletic director or both. Best ref- 
erences given. 4,998, Outlook. 

WANTED, by college girl speaking Eng- 
lish, French, and anth' position as govern- 
ess, companion, or tutor for the summer. 
5,038, Outlook. 

AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLAR, just 
returned from three years of study and 
travel abroad aud who is at present an in- 
structor in an American college, will serve as 
tutor or tutor-companion during coming 
summer or part of it; available after June 15. 
Address 5,084, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, languages, excellent care, 
best references, long experience. 5,079, 
Outlook. 

REFINED young lady, college graduate, 
high school teaching experience, desires po- 
sition during summer. Anything considered, 
ppeorcten 4 in summer camp preferred. 5,081, 
Outlook. 

WANTED —Position as governess to a deaf 
child or adult. Graduate, expert lip reader. 
5,088, Outlook. 


PRINCIPAL wishes to recommend capable, 
experienced teacher of French. French wo- 
man, with successful experience in only the 
best schools of this country. 5,089, Outlook. 


TUTOR-companion, Barnard senior 1924, 
minister’s daughter, desires position as tutor 
and companion. References. 5,085, Outlook. 


NURSERY governess. Experienced young 
American desires to assist family, with chil- 
dren over three. Satisfactory New York ref- 
erences. 5,092, Outlook. 


YOUNG college professor of modern lan- 
guages, desiring to travel during summer 
months, will accept engazement as tutor or 
companion. References given. 5,095, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered _by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


PERSONAL TRAVEL LETTER. Young 
woman going West June 1, the South, Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Northwest. 50c weekly. 
5,018, Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 

HAS any Outlook reader any work that 
can be done at home? 5,087, Outlook. 











Safe in Rough 
Necnanececut © Wotert 


Tumble Home makes 
Kennebec Canoes the safest to use. 
Steadiest, lightest quality canoe. 
Low priced. Guaranteed 5 years. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
with special prices 
and dealer’s name. 
Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co, 
Dept. rR-21 Waterville, Me. 











We are disturbed 


Braddock.” 





By the Way 


N a recent editorial the New York 
“Evening World” quotes a list of fa- 
mous farewell messages. 
the list appears the following: “ ‘Don’t 
give up the ship’ from the dying Perry.” “But what’s the matter with you?” 
“T want to write a letter.” 


From the Youngstown (Ohio) “Tele- 
gram,” apropos of the modern drug- 


Prominent in 


to find that the 


“World” omits from its list the follow- 
ing: “ ‘We will fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer’ from the dying 


store which often deals in many things 
besides drugs: 

Conversation in a drug-store. 

“Gimme a tablet.” 

“What kind a tablet?” 

“A yellow one.” 


“T came to like the Negro wherever I 
found him,” says a correspondent of the 
“Rural New Yorker” who has just made 
a trip through the West Indies. 
of the easiest manners, kind, obliging, 
deft in all he does. The Negro girl or 


“He is 
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woman, with a big tray of fruits on her 
head, is the most comely figure imagina- 
Je. I found a friend sighing because he 
-ould not teach his own children to as- 
ume such a graceful pose.” 





A subscriber says that in a Sunday 
school class recently an adult scholar ex- 
pressed amazement that a Roman Cath- 
olic should have been chosen as Moses’s 
successor as leader of the Israelites— 
“Joshua, the son of a Nun!” 





From “Williams Purple Cow:” 

René—‘Have you heard the last trav- 
eling salesman joke?” 

Suzanne-—‘‘No; I'll listen 
count on that.” 


if I can 





A pretty good breakfast for a hungry 
child can be had for about six cents in 
London, it appears from the following 
advertisement in the London “Times:” 

A Bic Muc or Hor Cocoa, three 
rounds of bread, margarine, and jam 
make a GOOD BREAKFAST FOR HUNGRY 
East-ENp CHILDREN. £25 pays for 
2,000 breakfasts we furnish every 
week. £1 pays for 80. Old clothes 
badly wanted. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh. 
Stepney Central Hall, Stepney, F.1. 

The New York “Sun” of May 20 gives 
a very circumstantial account of a hith- 
erto unsuspected prophetic ability of the 
early Britons. It seems that in an ex- 
cavation of an old Roman site at Tolke- 
stone some ancient coins have been 
found. Says the “Sun:” 

“Among coins discovered is one early 
British, bearing the date 50 B.c.” 

It is remarkable how perfectly they 
estimated the distance of the Christian 
era. 





From the London “Humorist:” 

A system of identifying dogs by nose- 
prints is being started in Paris. Our plan 
is to whistle. If the animal takes no no- 
tice, we know he is ours. 

Answer to the riddle attributed to Lord 
Macaulay, published May 21: COD. 
C-od; Co-d; C-o-D; C, Sea; D, Dee; 
Cod, whose air bladders are called sounds. 


A subscriber sends _ the 
rhymed answer to this riddle: 
Cut off my head, that is the sounding 
c; 
’Tis odd that now I singular appear. 
Cut off my tail, that is the river Dee. 
That Co. is plural may not be so clear 
Cut off both head and tail, and now 
you see 
That naught is left—a cipher stark 
and drear. 
My whole you’ll guess, methinks, ere 
I have spoke 
I am the COD beloved of Boston folk. 
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o think 
it should be here ! 


Amazing, amazing! this Chateau Frontenac...Your 
caléche takes you past Normandy houses—up, up, 
up! Suddenly, bursts into view a castle. Towers, 
turrets, archways. A soaring keep that rules the sky 
... Thus far, a corner of the oldest Old World...You 
enter. The scene changes. You are ina hotel of the 
newest New World. An imposing rotunda. Grand 
stair-case. Louis XIV ball-room, radio lounge. Three 
restaurants, library, writing rooms. Express elevators, 
leading to 800 rooms with bath...To find such a 
hostelry in such a place—that is what startles, 
overwhelms, finally delights. For reservations, Can- 
adian Pacific, 342 Madison Avenue, at 44th Street, 
New York. 71 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Or write Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


Greater CHATEAU. 


FRONTENAC 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL ATOP OLD QUEBEC 





PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN 






























Anne Pierce, shows all 
the beautiful patternsin 
their actual rich colors. 
Our nearest office will 


on request. It is free. 

















Free Booklet 


“Beautify Your Home | 


With &# Congoleum |» 
Rugs,” anew booklet by » 


gladly send you a copy 


On the floor is shown 
pattern No. 379. In 
the 6 x 9 ft. size tt 
costs only $9.00. 





For the Children’s Room 


They want child-size furniture—tiny desks, 
dwarf bookcases and other wee things. But when 
it comes to the floor-covering, give them a real, 
grown-up Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. It has.every 
quality that a rug for a child’s room should have. 


Paint brushes may drop, soap bubbles break, 
tea cups spill, but a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
won’t'be harmed. It has a firm, waterproof sur- 
face that absorbs nothing. Just a few, easy strokes 
with a damp mop will make it spotless. 


These modern rugs don’t have to be fastened to 
the floor. They lie perfectly flat—never turn 
up at the edges to trip heedless littl 







Mothers especially appreciate the c as well 
as the practical qualéges of Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs. And they are amazingly inexpensive. 


@x9 fr. $ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are 1% x 3 fr. $ .60 
7% x 9 fe. 11.25 made only in the five 3 s3 ft. 1.40 


9 x 9 ft. 13.50 large sizes. The smaller 


~  fugs are made in other 14 "4 
9 x 10% ft. 15.75 designs to harmonize 3 x 4% ft. 1.95 


9 x12 ft. 18.00 with them. 3 26 ft. 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west ofthe Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted 






















































































Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed nationally 
advertised Gold-Seal Congoleum. This 
Gold Seal pledges you “Satisfaction or 
Your Money Back.” It is pasted on the 
face of all guaranteed Gold Seal Congoleum. 


CoNnGoLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 





Pattern No. 518 















Pattern No. 321 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


mends teachers to colleges. public and private schools 
a parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


For Younger Boys 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Second year opens Sept. 17, 1924. Boys are prepared for 
and reference is made to: 
Groton School, Rev. Enpicotr Pgasopy. D.D. 
St. Mark’s School, Rev. Wm. G. THayer, D.D. 
St. Paul’s School, Rev. Samugt S. Drury, D.D. 
Berkshire School, Szaver B. Buck, A.B. 
Salisbury School, Rev. GEorGE F.. Quane, L.H.D. 
Pomfret School, Rev. Wm. BEacH OLMSTEAD, L.H.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 — St., Cambridge, Mass. 58th year. 3-year course. 
College preparation desired. Re-statement (in Swedenborg) 
of Christian teaching. Interpretation on scriptures for spirit- 
ual life. Correspondence courses. Catalog. WiLuiAM L. 
Worcester, President. W1it11amM F. Wunscu, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


58th Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, loyal and helpful 
schoolapirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $425 
to $550 per year. Special conrse im domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 











NEW JERSEY 
RUTH HALL sect‘ Fer cnt 


All grades, through high school and college poappeaters. 
Accredited school in State of New Jersey. Persona 





interest. 
Number limited. Terms $450. Address Miss EMILy SPOONER, 
Principal, 508 First Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 





NEW YORK 


BE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U.S. American Schools Assoc., 
1101-0 Times Bldg., New York 

or 1204-0 Stevens Bldg., Chicago 












SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Que. 
June 26th to July 3ist, 1924. Thoroughly French atmos- 
here. French only spoken. Instruction in Reading, 
. SR TTS Meee mt for circular 
0 the tCRE a E SCH " 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. Montreal, Que. eres 








GIRLS’ CAMPS 
Ideal Summer for Small Group of Girls 


from 8 to 14 years, at moderate rates. 
CHICADEE NATURE CAMP, Cannondale, Conn. 














CAMPS 
In the 


Rocky Pond Camp Adirondacks 


A delightful camp for men and women. Children with 
their parents are welcome. On lake, four miles from 


Lake George. Unspoiled woods, informal life. swim- 
ming, canoeing, hiking. Comfortable floored tents. A 
few cabins. Special attention to the table. Abundant 


fresh food. Season, June 28 to September 2, 1924. 


Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director 
Box ©, 1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
After June 20, Clemons, N. Y. 


Safe 
X The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk , M ilk 


Y For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 
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Contributors’ Gallery 


Fema RUHL, 
author of many 
books. and former 
staff editor and dra- 
matic critic of “Col- 
lier’s,” is a frequent 
contributor to The 
Outlook on Russia. 
Mr. Ruhl has spent 
a great deal of time 
in Russia, first in 
1916 as war correspondent, and later for 
the American Relief Commission. He is 
an able and authoritative interpreter of 
its people and government. 


Pg F. J. CLEARY is a gradu- 
ate of the United States Naval 
Academy of the class of 1903. Up toa 
short time ago he was assistant to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Engineering of 
the Navy Department. Recently, how- 
ever, he was detached from duty in 
Washington and ordered abroad as Assis- 
tant Naval Attaché at the American 
Embassies in London, Paris, Rome, and 
Berlin. 


AM Mary KIMBALL is a New Eng- 
lander, born in Cabot, Vermont. 
After graduation from normal school she 
went West as a cub reporter for various 
newspapers in Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi. She is at present in New 
York, on magazine writing bent. 


| igen BJORKMAN, who contributes 
the major book review to this week’s 
Book Table, is widely known for his 
translation of the plays of Strindberg. 
He was born in Stockholm, Sweden, and 
came to America when he was twenty- 
five. Mr. Bjorkman has held various 
reportorial and editorial positjons on 
newspapers in Minnesota York, 
and has found time in bet oO direct 
information bureaus, serve in the Swe- 
dish and American armies, write books, 
and translate numerous plays. In 1914 
he went abroad on a scholarship from the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


—— EYRE 
Hunt has been 
secretary of three 
great Government in- 
vestigations since 
1921. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 
1910, and assisted in 
the English Depart- 
ment for two years. 
For two years he was 
on the editorial staff 
of the “American Magazine.” 
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FOR BOY SCOUTS 
7 $7.25 


ANSONIA 
Sunwatch 


Dan Beard, the famous leader of the 

Boy Scouts, says: 
‘* Personally, I would like to see 
every Scout have a Sunwatch in 
his possession, because he could 
not use it without gaining use- 
ful knowledge of the sun, the 
variations of the compass, and 
the principles of the sun dial.’’ 

Handsome brass case, 2" x 3". 


GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Prices for United States only 
ANsoniA CLock CoMPANY 

Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
99 John St. Dept. O. New York ' 


TT 





























“Niagara to the Sea” 
Old Quebec still broods in the sun- 


set glow of her illustrious past. No- 


where else can you behold with your 
own eyes what met the sight of men 
three centuries ago. 

A journey down the picturesque St. Lawrence 
to Quebec is like a trip to yesterday. You can 
begin your journey at Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Rochester, Alexandria Bay, Clayton, Montre- 


al, and return the same way. From Quebec 
you can continue on to the glorious Saguenay. 
2c postage for illustrated booklet, “Ni- 
alta to the Sea,” including map and guide, 
to JOHN F. PIERCE. Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 121 C. S. L. 

Building, Montreal, Canada. 7) 

A Thousand Miles of Travel 

A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

















PSYCHOLOGY 


Lectures-in-Print 


In response to vapeated demand, the 
complete series of 20 lectures on Psy- 
chology (including Psycho-Analysis . 
and Behaviorism) as delivered before 
a total of 25.000 in Cooper Union, 
New York, by 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


is now available in printed form. En- 
dorsed by leading scientists as an 
authoritative outline of Psychology. 
Write today for the *‘ Outline of the 
Course,” sent FREE. Unusually low 
price. Address: The People’s Institute Pub- 
lishing Co., Box 56, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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This sheet of paper has probably 
saved more actual money than 
any other in all of the world 


A most remarkable fabric, tissue 
thin and yet as strong as a piece 
of silk; dark indigo and yet it has 
brightened up unnumbered 
thousands of business and educa- 
tional institutions and has made 
many a dull task light and easy. 


It has absolutely revolutionized 
the processes for many kinds of 
printing. * 

And it has made possible the 
speedy and efficient reproduction 
of all kinds of form letters, bulle- 
tins, office and factory forms, 
drawings, designs, etc., at almost 
negligible cost. 

Tens of thousands of duplicates 
can be run from a single sheet of 
this stencil paper, and then it may 





be filed away to be used again. 
It is a waxless, weather-resisting, 
tenacious sheet, that even rough 
handling will not destroy. 


It is saving millions of dollars, 
and centuries of time, in the im- 
portant activities of today. 


It is distinctly an Edison-Dick 
achievement—a real contribution 
to human progress. 
Let us send you samples of prints 
done by this remarkable paper 
and show you how it has per- 
fected the process of mimeo- 
graphing, by which you too may 
acquire great benefits. A note to 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
will bring booklet “O-6” and full 
information, without obligation. 
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